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PREFACE 


This book has four aims. 

First, brevity. Thé essentials of its subject—what every reader 
needs to remember—are presented as briefly as possible and in 
large print, so as to be unmistakable. 

Second, interest. Through incidents and anecdotes the important 
writers are made distinctive figures instead of mere names. Those 
anecdotes have been chosen which are most frequently alluded to 
in literature. To provide a background for such allusions, also, 
minor authors have been mentioned and important books sum- 
marized, especially those which the student is not likely to read 
for some time. Some minor authors are described and a few 
books identified (such as Shakespeare’s plays and Scott’s novels) 
as a guide to reading. 

Third, some slight approach is attempted to a real history of 
English Literature. Such an historical understanding is not easy 
to establish. Lives of individual authors do little toward it. Nor 
are critical generalizations of much significance for the beginning 
student; they get meaning only when supported by wide reading. 
But conditions of education and book-production and the rewards 
of authorship in any age are matters of simple fact. They there- 
fore receive more attention here than in most books of this type— 
enough to show that the literature of any age is not divorced from 
its life, but in many ways conditioned by it. 

The fourth aim has been to turn the unfamiliarity of most 
American students with English history and English life from a 
source of irritation because of ignorance to an increased interest 
through even a slight knowledge. English Literature is, after all, 
a foreign literature. Many misunderstandings arise because of this 
and an impression of unreality. Yet one of our chief advantages 
as users of the English language is that English Literature is 
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part of our heritage. Either we must give it up or become familiar 
in some degree with English history and life.t 

The general plan of the book is given under the heading “How 
to Study This Book” in the introduction entitled “To Students.” 
It is easily adaptable to courses of different types and lengths. 
Teachers wishing to emphasize or omit certain material will find 
it easy to designate. Some may prescribe hardly more than the 
charts, the literary introductions for each period and age, and 
the summary accounts (in large print) of the most important 
authors; others will add the historical introductions and the 
anecdotal lives; still others, the social backgrounds and the minor 
authors in some or all of the ages. But even when certain sec- 
tions are not required, a good many students will still make use 
of them because they are close at hand. 

In its easy adaptability and in its attention to backgrounds this 
book is like The Facts and Backgrounds of Literature, from which 
it freely borrows. But it is not merely a revision of its predeces- 
sor. That text, presenting a large number of facts but mainly in 
outline form, presupposes at every point the selecting and inform- 
ing presence of the skilful teacher to explain its facts and bring 
them to life. It is not superseded by this book, but is still to be 
available. The present text is to meet a different need. It gives 
fewer facts, but is self-explanatory, and offers a continuous story. 
Its other chief differences are its inclusion of historical summaries 
and anecdotal material, its omission of American literature, and its 
greater attention to contemporary authors. Its plan was in the 
beginning discussed with Dr. Garland Greever, co-author of 
Facts and Backgrounds, but has naturally been modified in work- 
ing out. My thanks are also due for suggestions from numerous 
teachers who have used the older text, and to my colleagues, Pro- 
fessor James S. Willard for advice on some of the historical sec- 
tions, and Miss Hattie Anderson, who read the whole in manu- 
script. To list the sources for such a text is impossible; it attempts 
to record not personal but common opinion. Two books of recent 
date which have proved especially useful and will be of interest 


1 As a possible aid in getting the historical background and: as a guide 
to supplementary reading, a few imaginative treatments of each age have 
been mentioned. 
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to every teacher are Legouis and Cazamian’s History of English 
Literature, with its distinctively French point of view, and G. M. 
Trevelyan’s illuminating History of England. I must also express 
my indebtedness to the Century Magazine, from the files of which 
many of the illustrations have been drawn. The selection it has 
been possible to include only slightly represents the rich material 
these files afford for the teacher of English. 
GrorceE F, ReyNoLpDs. 
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TO STUDENTS 


BY WAY OF BEGINNING 


The most alive piece of writing at breakfast to-day is the morn- 
ing paper; by evening nobody will want to see it. 

Most books in the very nature of things are like that. Those 
most talked of to-day, those most advertised, those selling in the 
largest numbers, are likely to be forgotten in a year or two, with- 
out interest for anybody. 

Only one now and then will so appeal to some people that they 
will keep on reading and re-reading it, recommending it to their 
friends, and insisting on its interest, or its truth, or its beauty. 

If a book has the qualities to make even a small number of 
people year after year, decade after decade, century after cen- 
tury, continue to read it and advise their friends to read it, that 
book remains alive. It is, we say, a classic. 

Perhaps the majority of readers never liked it, probably they 
never will like it, but that does not really matter. Indeed, for 
reasons too various to be gone into here, the books the majority 
like seldom last in this way. 

The qualities that make literature live have often been analyzed, 
but the most useful way to discover them is not by learning the 
analyses, but by reading living literature itself. 

It is the purpose of this book to tell you about such living 
literature produced in Great Britain, to interest you in it, and to 
guide you to it. Not all of it will appeal to you. But most of the 
books to be mentioned are still alive to somebody, and some of 
them should prove to be alive to you. Your business is to discover 
why the books named do so appeal to people and to share the in- 
terest in them if you can. 
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WHY STUDY LITERATURE? 


Everybody sees the advantage of reading books of informa- 
tion. The more one knows, the better equipped for life one is sup- 
posed to be. But not everybody can see much use in paying serious 
attention to novels, poetry, or plays, books that do not tell us 
facts—the sort of books with which this book especially deals. 

Of course such books are themselves facts. Even if Macbeth or 
Silas Marner or Ivanhoe never existed as men, they do exist as 
figures in books, and as such are talked about and written about 
more than a good many human beings. Some of Shakespeare’s 
and Dickens’s characters are more in men’s mouths and minds 
than, say, many of the kings of England or the presidents of the 
United States. Though literature bores you and you can see no 
other use in it, knowledge of it will make clearer the daily paper 
and the magazine, even the advertisements. Perhaps you think 
allusions to literature are infrequent in what you read; if you do 
think so, it may be that not knowing these allusions you have not 
noticed them. 

But this reason for studying literature is not the most im- 
portant reason. Novels and plays, even if they are not true to 
fact, may still be true to life. Which gives a truer picture of life 
as it normally is, the daily paper with its murders and accidents 
and divorces, though everything actually happened, or such a novel 
as Silas Marner, the events of which never occurred? Even Mac- 
beth, for all its witches and apparitions, is more truly informing 
of human life than many biographies. Such books, though entirely 
fictitious, may nevertheless be profoundly true. 

Great literature interprets, clarifies, illumines life. It seldom 
directly teaches moral lessons, but it helps you better to under- 
stand yourself and others. It widens your horizons; much that 
you cannot actually experience you can live through in books. 
Literature can take you out of dull surroundings into new realms 
of the strange and the remote. But better yet, it can open your 
eyes to the unsuspected beauty and interest of the world around 
you. It can make you feel the mystery, the wonder, the astounding 
possibilities of life. It gives form to your ideals and stimulates 
your dreams. Your passions are sure to be set on fire by some- 
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thing; good literature will train you to be enkindled by fine in- 
stead of base things. These are the great reasons for studying it. 
The information it gives may be littie; its inspiration and _ its 
pleasure are great. 

But do not think that, because reading literature is said to be a 
pleasure, effort is not necessary to enjoy it. Football or tennis is 
a pleasure too, but you cannot play them sitting down. To read a 
great poem as it should be read requires as much alertness and 
aliveness of mind as to play a good game of tennis or to solve a 
hard problem in mathematics. Unless you are prepared to use all 
the brains you have on the literature you are going to read, you 
had better let good literature alone. 


HOW TO STUDY LITERATURE 


“Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed and digested; that is, some books are to be read 
only in part; others to be read, but not curiously [i.e atten- 
tively] ; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
attention. Some books also, may be read by deputy, and extracts 
made of them by others; but that would [i.e should] be only 
in the less important arguments, and the meaner sort of books; 
else distilled books are like common distilled waters, flashy [i.e., 
tasteless] things.” 


This quotation from Francis Bacon’s essay, “Of Studies,” says 
something many people overlook. Different books require differ- 
ent methods of reading. Especially novels, plays, and poems are 
likely to be mistreated. Some read them so rapidly that they get 
only the bare facts; they might almost.as well read a mere sum- 
mary. Others read novels so slowly and painfully that what should 
be a pleasure becomes drudgery. The right way to read good 
literature is alertly—slowly enough to visualize vividly and feel 
intensely, fast enough to avoid boredom. Most poetry and many 
plays should be read aloud, or at least “aloud to one’s self” to 
get the effects of sound. 

Of course, too, the time spent on a book should vary with its 
importance and the care with which it was written. What a great 
writer has put the best of his mind and soul into should be read 
with more attention than some mere pot-boiler. The most im- 
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portant thing is not the time you spend over a book, but the way 
you spend it. One hour lived vividly with a good book is worth 
twenty when you are half asleep. 

Compare what you read with what you have read—one story 
with another story, one play with another play, one scene with 
another scene. Select the best stanza from a poem, the best line 
in the stanza. Try to find a real reason for your choice. Dis- 
criminate. Don’t swallow your reading in lumps—taste it deli- 
cately. That is the way to have the greatest pleasure and get the 
most good. Make up your mind for yourself. Listen to what 
others say, but do not pretend to like what you don’t. 

If the literature is such as to allow it, apply its ideas to your own 
life and the life around you. See how far it performs the servy- 
ices mentioned on page xiv. Perhaps you will find that it has to do 
only with special cases; such a limited application it is especially 
necessary to notice, for failure to do so often causes people to 
be misled by literature. 

After you have read a great book of literature, think it over 
many times; live with it; memorize some of its best lines. Thus 
you will make it your own and a part of your intimate self. Have 
your favorites and like them intensely. 

Finally, remember these words of Mrs. Browning: 


“We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 
And calculating profits—so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty, and salt of truth— 
*Tis then we get the right good from the book.” 


HOW TO STUDY THIS BOOK 


This book has beside this introduction three main divisions: 
“The History of English Literature,” “The Forms of Literature” 
with suggestions on how to study them, and the Appendices. The 
last are to be read or studied, according to the directions you re- 
ceive, at those points in your work where they are most ap- 
plicable. The definitions and directions in the discussion on the 
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forms of literature will most easily become familiar to you 
through use with suitable examples. 

Your study, therefore, may well begin after reading this in- 
troduction with the section “The Background of English Litera- 
ture,’ and with noticing on the map the location of the places 
mentioned on pages 7 and 8. They are sure to turn up often in 
your reading, and you may as well become familiar with them at 
one time as another. English Literature itself may be approached 
in many different ways, but it may assist you to notice that the 
subject as a whole is divided into three large divisions: Old Eng- 
lish, Middle English, and Modern English, each with three sub- 
divisions, and the three of Modern English each again divided into 
three sub-subdivisions. Each part (except Old English, which is 
treated as briefly as possible) has its own introductions, discussing 
the following topics, though not always in the same order: 


PERIOD INTRODUCTIONS 


I. The Period as a Whole: 
1. Achievements of the period. 
Why so called. 
Important influences upon it: 
(a) foreign; (b) native. 
Significance of the closing date. 
Ideals of life. 

With these are discussed the architecture, 
gardening, and other arts when they are signif- 
icant for our purpose. 

Il. Literary Conditions : 

1. General form and _ subject-matter. 

2. Ideals of literature; its characteristics. 

3. Molding circumstances : ~ 

(a) education—how provided, subjects of study; 
(b) the reading public; (c) science; (d) re- 
wards of authorship and ideas of property in 
literature; (e) conditions of publication. 

Ill. Language. 

IV. Social Conditions : 

1. Classes, manners, industry, commerce. 

2. Roads and transportation; country life. 

3. London, city life; amusements. 

4. Houses, comfort. 

5 
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. Food. 
. Dress: 
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AGE INTRODUCTIONS 


V. History: 
1. Rulers, chief figures, and their achievements. 
2. Parties (after 1660). 
3. Principal events, especially in government and 
the Church, and, usually, conditions in Ireland 
and Scotland. 


VI. Literature: 
1. Why the age is so called (if not after its principal 
author). 
2. Significance of its closing date. 
3. Subject-matter. 
4. Favorite forms and greatest contributions in 
(a) poetry, (b) prose, (c) drama. 


In almost every age the lives of its principal authors are con- 
sidered as follows: 


In large print, what everybody is supposed to know about him: 
1. Distinctive and memorable facts of his life. 
2. His literary achievements. 
3. His chief works. 


In small print, illustrative stories, etc., about him to make it 
easier to remember him. The lives of the most important authors 
are divided into periods; a good way to study these lives is to 
find a distinctive title for each of these periods. Authors a little 
less important are discussed more briefly without these period 
divisions. Minor authors are described in condensed print in the 
discussion of the age as a whole, except for the present age. In it 
sO many minor authors are mentioned that for ease of reference 
they are arranged alphabetically at the end. 

One way of considering a period, not the only way nor neces- 
sarily the best, is to read I, II, III, IV, V as outlined above, then 
the lives of the authors you are studying, and as much of their 
work as possible. In summary, VI may then be studied, and II 
may well be reviewed. Finally it will pay you to learn by heart 
from the table for each period its characteristics and those of 
each age, with the names of the authors there listed. The most im- 
portant dates are those for the ages. If they are memorized and 
the names of the important authors for each age, one will never 
go very far wrong on the chronology of English Literature. 
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English Litrrature 
in 
Hart and Story 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
IN 
FACT AND STORY 


THE BACKGROUNDS*-OF ENGEISH 
PUTER ALOR 


Some of us find English Literature less interesting than 
we should, because we do not know what its authors have 
assumed their readers will know. They naturally have 
supposed that the Englishmen for whom they wrote would 
be -familiar with English history, English social customs, 
the English language as spoken in England, and English 
geography and nature. Many Americans do not know 
these things. In consequence we overlook or misunder- 
stand innumerable details. Even a little knowledge of these 
matters will make more intelligible and alive many Eng- 
lish poems, plays, and novels. 

LANGUAGE 

English-English differs from American-English in vocabulary, 
spelling, pronunciation, and speech-tunes. The grammatical usage 
is the same. Of course you cannot in reading notice the differences 
in pronunciation and speech-tunes: that an Englishman, for ex- 
ample, omits the h in what: makes clerk, clark: accents labora- 
tory on the second syllable, gives the s’s in issue the sound in so; 
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and varies his pitch more than most Americans do. But you can 
enjoy the different uses of words: yery common and obvious 
examples are the English use of ironmonger tor hardware dealer, 
chemist or apothecary for druggist, biscuit for crackers, pave- 
ment for sidewalk, and so on. Certainly the spelling—honour for 
honor, traveller for traveler, and the like, will not bother you, 
though you may be caused a moment’s hesitation till you know 
that gaol means jail and is pronounced like it. Make these differ- 
ences a source of interest, not of irritation—that is the point to 
emphasize. 


Americans are likely to be surprised by the striking differences 
in the language of Great Britain. Besides the actually distinct 
languages, the Gaelic of Ireland, the Welsh of Wales, and the 
Cornish (now extinct) of Cornwall, which are really not Eng- 
lish at all, there are forms of English so different that those who 
speak only one of them are unable to understand the others. The 
Angles and Saxons who invaded England centuries ago spoke 
different forms of the same general language, and the resulting 
dialects of English still remain in the peasant speech of their re- 
spective districts. Of course, we in the United States have similar 
variations but hardly any so marked; nor do most of ours imply 
the social differences which are associated with these in England. 
’ Some books using these different forms of English look discourag- 
ing, but usually pronunciation of the words will quickly suggest 
their meaning. In any case we should not deprive ourselves of 
the pleasure of reading them without giving them a fair trial. 
With Scotch especially one should become passably familiar be- 
cause of its attractive and abundant literature. 


NATURAL BACKGROUNDS 


We notice differences in language more easily than those aris- 
ing from English nature and geography. Mostly we pass over 
them as we read without noticing that they exist. We assume 
that the English robin is the same sort of bird as our own, al- 
though it is much smaller, about the size of a wren, with a really 
blood-red breast. We try to apply Burns’s poem to the American 
daisy, and naturally see no fitness in calling it a “wee, modest, 
crimson tippéd flower.” These are only small examples of what 
our ignorance causes us to overlook or misunderstand. 
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We know, of course, that Great Britain is an island. But it is 
hard for most of us to realize the difference this has made in its 
literature and history: the affection it has caused for the sea 
and the navy; the feeling of security—until airplanes were in- 
vented—from hostile invasion; the insularity through separation 
from undesired continental influences; the breadth of interest 
because of the wide-flung empire which the sea has made pos- 
sible. 

We forget that Great Britain is a small island; England is 
about the size of Illinois. The distance from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don is only 400 miles, from Dublin 300 miles, from Oxford and 
Cambridge sixty miles. Moreover, English trains are the fastest 
in the world. Still, we must remember that this ease of communi- 
cation has been possible only in the last century. In the old days 
when roads were bad and conveyances slow, and highwaymen 
numerous and daring, a trip of even forty or fifty miles was an 
event; one said good-by to his family, made his will, and pre- 
pared for calamity. In most periods of English life, however, 
most of the people who were engaged in literature lived as close 
together as, relatively, they do now, for the literary center was 
London where the court was, where Parliament sat, and where 
most books were published. 

In spite of its small size Great Britain possesses a great 
diversity of scenery. Across southern England stretch the “blunt, 
bow-headed, whale-backed Downs,” great rounded chalk hills. 
In the eastern part are low, flat plains with sluggish rivers. In 
Scotland, in the Lake District, and in Wales rise mountains, some 
wild and rugged, some beautifuily wooded. Also in Scotland and 
the Lake District are lakes, waterfalls, and rushing streams. In 
various parts of the island are great forests of ancient oaks and 
birches, and lonely moors covered with purple heather and such 
low-growing shrubs as the broom with its yellow flowers and 
the gorse, furze, or whin, also with yellow flowers and formidable 
thorns. The trees of England are noteworthy; they are so 
numerous that it has been said a squirrel could cross the island 
by leaping from bough to bough, never touching the ground. 
Also famous in the English scene—perhaps so often referred to 
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because the first to be seen by the returning traveler—are the 
white, chalky cliffs of the south coast. 


The typical English landscape for Americans is that of 
central England—typical because this is the part of England most 
visited by tourists, and most often described in the popular 
English novel. This landscape contains gently rolling or really 
level country covered with a luxuriant and fresh vegetation such 
as we in America seldom see; small irregularly shaped fields, 
carefully tended, crossed here and there by foot-paths, and sur- 
rounded by gray, overgrown stone walls, or by hedge-rows full 
of wild flowers; a small, gently flowing river; a little hamlet 
of low half-timbered cottages, not infrequently with roofs of 
thatch and floors of stone, close to the road but before each 
cottage a little garden of old fashioned flowers; a stone, ivy- 
covered church, rising among the yew-trees of its graveyard; at 
some distance from the village a gentleman’s house in a park 
beautiful with trees. Everywhere are evidences of long occupancy 
and careful cultivation. 


(J. Fletcher, delt.) (J. Rogers, sc.) 
AN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE (DORKING, SURREY) 


Note the village with its church, and the hedge-row separating the small, 
irregularly shaped fields. In the background are the downs. 
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In early days much of the island was unfit for cultivation. The 
eastern and southern parts were covered with wide-spreading 
marshes; the forests were much more extensive, and sheltered 
herds of deer and packs of wolves and wild boars; the moors were 
unsubdued. Not until the eighteenth century was much done to- 
ward drainage or the reclamation of the wastes. Even yet there 
are great stretches more solitary than one would expect in so 
thickly populated a country. 


Notable features of English natural life, frequently referred 
to in literature and not common to America, are the wild red 
poppies among the corn (by which is meant not Indian corn, as 
in this country, but any of the grain crops—wheat, oats, etc.) ; 
the nodding purple foxgloves along the lanes; the hawthorn 
hedges, white with bloom in early spring and gay with red haws 
in the fall; the ivy, covering walls and buildings; the nightin- 
gale, whose slow, sweet song may be heard in the spring eve- 
nings continuously for hours in quiet places; and the skylark, 
which, rising suddenly from the ground, ascends almost perpen- 
dicularly in spirals, singing as it goes. 

Great Britain is a northern land. It is in the same latitude as 
Labrador, with gray skies, heavy fogs and mists, long winter 
evenings, and long summer twilights. But its climate is so tem- 
pered by the prevailing winds from the Atlantic that it is free 
from the extremes of heat and cold, and outdoor life is more pos- 
sible throughout the year than in many parts of America. 

One’s enjoyment and understanding of English Literature is 
greatly increased if one becomes familiar with the map of Great 
Britain, and especially with its shires. These divisions, most of 
them dating from far back in history, are more significant than 
many of our States, standing for differences not only in scenery, 
but in language and customs. Certain rivers and towns are also 
so often referred to that it is worth while to get acquainted with 
them. The following are a few of those which will best repay 


attention : 


Counties, beginning at the south: Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, 
Gloucestershire, Warwickshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Mid- 
dlesex, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Shropshire, Lanca- 
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shire, Yorkshire, Northumberland, Cumberland; and in Scotland, 
Ayrshire. 

Rivers, beginning in Scotland: Clyde, Doon, Yarrow, Tweed, 
Dee, Severn, Avon, Thames, Cam, Ouse. 

Cities, towns, etc., beginning at the south: Canterbury, Dover, 
Brighton, Portsmouth, Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Plymouth, 
Tintagel, Glastonbury, Bristol, Bath, Oxford, Eton, Windsor, 
Stoke Poges, Harrow, Norwich, Cambridge, Bedford, Stratford, 
Rugby, Kenilworth, Birmingham, Lichfield, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, 
Manchester, Liverpool, York, Grasmere; in Scotland, Abbotsford, 
Edinburgh, Sterling, Ayr, Glasgow; in Ireland, Dublin, and Bel- 
fast. 

Similarly it is useful to know where the following districts, 
streets, and buildings are in London, beginning at the east end: 
Limehouse, Whitechapel, the Tower, London Bridge, Southwark, 
Cheapside, St. Paul’s, Newgate, Fleet Street, Bloomsbury, the 
British Museum, the Temple, the Strand, Trafalgar Square, West- 
minster Abbey, Piccadilly, Regent Street, Mayfair, Hyde Park, 
Kensington, Chelsea, Kew, Richmond, Hampstead, Highgate. 


“God be thanked for books! They are the 
voices of the distant and the dead, and make 
us heirs of spiritual life of past ages... . 
They give all who will faithfully use them the 
society, the spiritual presence, of the best and 
greatest of our race.” 

—W. E. CHANNING. 


Part 1 
Che History of English Literature 
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TELE HISTORY. OF sa NGIEIS ET 
LITERAECRE 


INTRODUCTION 


English Literature is divided chronologically into Old 
English, Middle English, and Modern English. This 
division is based on differences in the language. Old Eng- 
lish cannot be read without special study. Even when 
printed in modern letters, it looks like a different language 
from our own. The Norman Conquest in 1066 stopped its 
literary usage. Middle English is said to date from 1066, 
though actually English was little used in writing again 
until about 1200. It was then still much like Old English, 
but had already become much simplified. More and more 
it approximated to Modern English, until about 1500 
Modern English may be said to have begun. The exact 
date selected to mark the change is 1476, when the print- 
ing-press was introduced into England; this invention has 
been the most powerful influence in fixing the form of 


the language. 
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ENGLISH? LIZ ERALURE 


Note.—The lines show in what ages the various forms were of outstand- 
ing importance. 


OLD ENGLISH 


Bookiess AcE—664—AGE or Portry—867—AGE oF PRosE—1066 
“Beowulf” Alfred 
Narratives poetry iy |e erepod eho ealies eae telle ) oltak = iis enelon enobe onan 


MIDDLE ENGLISH 


10066—A NcLo- NorMAN—1340—AGE OF—1400—FIFTEENTH—1476 
AGE CHAUCER CENTURY 
Chaucer 
Narrative poetry ....5.+++s.- (ee eee 


MODERN ENGLISH 


RENAISSANCE (ELIZABETHAN ) 


1476—AGE OF EXPERIMENT—I5790—AGE oOF—I616—AGE oF—1660 


SHAKESPEARE MILTON 
(Cavalier and Puritan) 

Spenser Milton 

Raleigh 

Sidney 

Bacon 

Shakespeare 

Jonson 
INartativie poetry mecioiisin tetmi ents ee es Oem ao ip Gacob0 fu 
Lyric: MPOEtry) toler steel cnetiaerere | | 
Brose, sfiction:# |= <a /hiarascusistsrae cleo iene Prat spakbs Gust 3120 Lagasse tale Chere ene 
INSSays, PaIStinctivemipr OSer as aaierssolctorseetnetcene tetera | 
TD rata, oe oe iaurtetetnta se eet a cette eee teeter | 


CLASSICISM (EIGHTEENTH CENTURY) 
1660—AGE oF—1700—AGE or PopE—1740—AGE or JoHNSON—1708 


DryDEN 

(Restoration) (Augustan Age) Gray 

Bunyan Defoe Johnson 

Dryden Swift Goldsmith 
Pope Burke 
Addison Burns 
Steele 


Narrative poetry 
Lyric poetry |__|. 
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LIBERALISM 
1798—AcGE oF—1832—AGrE or TENNYSON—I892—YESTERDAY AND 

Words WworTH To-Day 
(Romantic Age) (Victorian Age) 
Scott Carlyle Hardy 
Austen Macaulay Shaw 
Wordsworth Tennyson Conrad 
Coleridge Browning Barrie 
Lamb | Thackeray Kipling 
De Quincey Dickens Wells 
Byron Eliot Bennett 
Shelley Ruskin Galsworthy 
Keats ’ Arnold Masefield 

Meredith 

Swinburne 

Stevenson 


PN rAL iV. Oey BOCES Yip |r pyar ncle satenateveronerelerezers = 
Lyric poetry |- 
Prose fiction 

Essays, etc. | 


QUESTIONS ON THE CHART 


1. Why divide Modern English into periods and not also Old and Middle 
English? 
2. Which is the longest age? the shortest? Do the ages differ much in 
length? 
3. Why are there so many more prominent writers in the period of liber- 
alism? Are the following likely explanations: 
More people; therefore more great men. 
More readers; therefore more men turn their energies to writing. 
We are still so close to the period of liberalism that the permanently 


significant men have not yet been selected by time. 

4. Justify the lines showing the importance of the forms in the different 
ages; thus, narrative poetry by ballads, in the fifteenth century; prose fic- 
tion, by Bunyan, in the Age of Dryden. 
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OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(TO 1066, THE NORMAN CONQUEST) 


THE PERIOD AS A WHOLE 


The great achievement of these beginning years is the formation 
of the English race itself. When the Normans conquered Eng- 
land in 1066, they made the last important addition to a people 
already a mixture of Iberians, of Celts, and of Nordic! adven- 
turers nearly akin to themselves—the Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and 
Danes. 

To generalize as to the ideals of life of such diverse peoples 
through so great a number of years is impossible. Our reading 
from Old English is mainly the Beowulf. Its author is a Chris- 
tian, but he is not far removed from the old paganism, in which 
the great virtues were readiness to die in battle, generosity, loy- 
alty to one’s leader, ‘‘a religion of high-hearted gentlemen,” says 
Trevelyan, “not over-burdened with brains or troubled about their 
own souls . .. The social standards of the modern English school- 
boy come nearest to it.” 


LITERARY CONDITIONS 


Because each age in this period is so different from the 
others, the literary conditions are treated separately. What 
binds the literature together is that it is written in the 
various dialects of Old English. 


1 This term is used not to designate some supposed superiority, but as 
by Trevelyan to include Germans, Scandinavians, and Anglo-Saxons, without 
emphasizing one more than another as Teutonic does. 
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Its prose was mainly practical, informative—not artistic 
—and strongly influenced by Latin. 

Its poetry was somber in spirit and rugged in form; 
the verse pattern was based on alliteration. That is, each 


OLD ENGUISHILITERATURE 


The formation of the English race. 
Literature in various dialects of Old English; the prose, 


practical, informative ; the poetry, somber, rugged, written 
in alliterative patterns. 


Much writing in Latin. 


300 400 500 6006 700 800 900 1000 1100 
| | | | 
THE BookLess AGE AGE OF POETRY AGE OF PROSE 
a  E V/<% > Wf ~*~ 
664 867 1066 
Synod of Danish Norman 
Whitby Conquest Conquest 
Widsith 
The gleemen 
?Caedmon ? 
B 
ee 849| Alfred oor 
Cynewulf 
“BEOWULF” 
( 
Celtic invasion Danish inva- | Canute, king, 
Roman occupation, sions begin 1016 
43-410 787 Edward the 
Arthur, early 6th Confessor 


century 
St. Augustine, 597 
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line had two sections, each section had usually two strongly 
accented syllables, and two or three or even four of these 
four accented syllables had the same initial consonant 
sound or began with a vowel sound. The number of un- 
accented syllables varied a good deal. 


In illustration notice the following lines from the Beowulf 
(Morley, translator) : 


Seek Destettre yeaa meme Then they threaded 

Steep stony gorges, a strait road, 

Weird, narrow way, wastes unknown. 

Be ies iertact Bork He reached suddenly 

An unwinsome wood. Water stood under it 
Ghasthys witht corewe. au ene eee 

The water welled blood, the warriors gazed 
On the hot heart’s blood, while the horn sang 
A doleful death note.” 


In this sort of pattern consonants counted more than vowels, 
and the emphasis fell on the beginning rather than on the end of 
lines. Clearly this is not prose nor yet like modern English verse. 
One reason it is worth noticing is that it shows there can be poetry 
in a pattern to which we are not accustomed. 


LANGUAGE ? 


The language of the Angles and Saxons, sometimes 
called Old English, was most nearly like that of the Dutch 
among modern tongues. It belonged in relationship to the 
same group of languages as German and Norse, and still 
more remotely was akin to Latin and Greek. Thus, many 
English words, even to-day, show interesting similarities 
to words in these languages, not because borrowed di- 
rectly from them, but because all have the same origin. 
Notice, for instance, how father in English corresponds 
to vater in German and pater in Latin. English ten 
similarly corresponds to Latin decem and brother to Latin 


1 These paragraphs on “Language”? and “Social Conditions” will be better 
understood if their reading is postponed until after a study of the intro- 
ductions to the ages of the period, 
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frater. Old English had many different dialects, of which 
Northumbrian was the first used for written literature, 
and as the speech of the northern Angles, gave the name 
English to the language as a whole. During this period a 
few words were taken over from the Celts, a very few 
through the Celts from the Latin, and a greater number 
from the Scandinavians. Old English had many inflec- 
tions, but these wére gradually falling out of use even 
before the Norman Conquest. One striking characteristic 
of Old English was the frequency with which it made 
compounds: thus, in literal translation, wave-skimmer 
for boat, death-chamber for grave, brain-pan for skull. 
English has changed much since Anglo-Saxon days, espe- 
cially by the addition of new words, and by changes in 
the forms of words, but the conjunctions, prepositions, 
and pronouns, words which bind the sentence together, 
are nearly all Anglo-Saxon. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


The Beowulf, which is the only piece of Old English 
literature which most students read, presents its. own 
backgrounds so effectively that any summary of them is 
unnecessary, and since few modern plays, stories, or 
poems concern this period, we may omit any detailed 
description, only noting that life in Anglo-Saxon England 
in many ways resembled the pioneer life in our own 
Middle West before the forests had been cleared. 

To picture truly the backgrounds of English Literature in its 
beginnings one must consciously dismiss from one’s mind all the 
creations of modern invention—for example, all applications of 
the steam-engine, of the gasoline engine, of electricity; all the 


discoveries of modern science—geology, astronomy, chemistry, 
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physiology; all the ideas these discoveries have made common- 
place—the long history of the earth, the sun as the center of our 
planetary system, modern methods of sanitation, and the knowl- 
edge of how our own bodily organs perform their functions. On 
all these matters and many more no less important, the usual 
Englishman—and on most of them even the best informed Eng- 
lishman—was completely ignorant until after the time of Shake- 
speare. Not Alfred himself had the commonest comforts which the 
average young American takes as a matter of course, nor did he 
know nearly as much of the world in which we live. Yet it is 
wise to remember that Alfred in courtesy, wisdom, and nobility 
of character has probably not been surpassed in the long course 
of English history. 


ANGLO-SAXON MANSION 


From an old manuscript, illustrating a just chieftain. The lord and his 
lady are giving bread and clothing to the needy. The artist, though weak 
in his handling of both perspective and proportion, still shows clearly 
ep ‘hou citerent puldings al of one story, that made up the Anglo- 

iouse. Note the hall in the center (with a sort of cupola), the chapel 
tight, and the bower to the left. ee i 
\ 


\ 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Aryan or Indo-Germanic (prehistoric) 


Sanskrit Greek Latin Celtic Teutonic (or Germanic) Slavic 


(Russian) 
Spanish Italian French 
Gothic Norse West Germanic 
Icelandic Norwegian Danish Swedish 

Old Old Old Old Saxon Old High 
English Frisian Dutch (Low German) German 
West Saxon Kentish Mercian Northumbrian 
Southern Midland Northern English 
Dorsetshire Modern literary Lowland Scotch 

dialect to-day English (Burns, etc.) Modern 
(Hardy's peasants) German 
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THE BOOKLESS AGE 


To 664 
{The Synod of Whitby] 


HISTORY 


Though the first written literature in Old English dates from 
the seventh century and the literature of this age was only oral, 
still the age is too important in its historical and racial results 
to be omitted entirely. 

To the Jberians, small, dark-haired men, workers in bronze 
and the builders of Stonehenge, were added by successive waves 
of invasion between 600 B.c. and 325 B.c. the Celts, tall, fair- 
haired men, workers in iron, supposed to have been distinguished 
for their sentiment and love of the marvelous. In 55 B.c. the 
Romans under Julius Cesar invaded Britain, but they did not 
seriously attempt its conquest until nearly a hundred years later. 
They dominated the country for nearly 400 years, but the chief 
marks left of their occupation were their marvelously straight 
paved roads between important strategic points, and the ruins 
of their buildings in many parts of the country. 

When the central power of the empire began to weaken, and 
the legions were withdrawn, the Romanized Celts with no training 
in warfare found themselves (about 450) opposed by the Picts 
and Scots on the one side, never submissive to Rome, and, on 
the other, by marauding hordes of Nordic invaders. To this 
period of resistance belongs, if he lived at all, Arthur, the Celtic 
hero. His name first appears in Nennius’s History of the Britains, 
written 800-900. Traditionally he lived in the sixth century, ruling 
a kingdom by the Severn sea, and successfully combating the in- 
vading “Teutonic wolves.” 
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These first Nordic invaders were Angles, Jutes, and Saxons. 
They came in their open boats from Denmark and the mouth of 
the Elbe in Germany. They were farmers, herdsmen, and seamen, 
not city dwellers; practical men of somber strength. They formed 
numerous kingdoms-—-Northumbria, Mercia, Essex, Kent, Wessex, 
and others, some of the names of which still remain in the Eng- 
lish counties—and these contended continually with each other. 

Quite as important as these racial influences was that of Chris- 
tianity. It came to the invaders from two directions. Even in 
Roman times Christian missionaries had reached England, and 
converted Celts had carried Christianity to Ireland (St. Patrick, 
432-461) ; thence it had gone to Scotland and by 635 to northern 
England. Meanwhile Augustine, sent out by Pope Gregory the 
Great, had landed in Kent in 597 and introduced Roman Chris- 
tianity. The Celtic and the Roman churches differed on certain 
matters—the date of Easter, for example—and finally at the synod 
of Whitby the decision was arrived at which linked England to 
Roman Catholicism for the next nine centuries. 


(Modern pictures of life in this and succeeding ages are found 
in Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill and Rewards and Fairies.) 


LITERATURE 


From this age we have no unchanged literary remains. 
The pagan songs sung around the camp-fire or in the 
lord’s hall by the Anglo-Saxon gleemen may only be 
guessed at from the retellings by Christian writers of the 
next age. Perhaps Widsith (“The Far-Wanderer’”), a 
fragment describing the life of a gleeman, dates in part 
from the fourth century. If so, this is the oldest poem in 
any modern language. 
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AGE OF POETRY 


664 (IN THE NORTH) 867 
[Synod of Whitby] [Danish Conquest of Northumberland] 
HISTORY 


These 200 years were years of conflict between the rival king- 
doms of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. The church, many of 
the leaders of which were also statesmen, did much to organize 
the country into a unity, but political leadership passed from 
Northumbria to Mercia, Mercia to Wessex, as one after the 
other was victorious in battle. ‘ 


LITERATURE 


It was the church which began written English records 
by collecting, about 690, the traditional laws of the people 
in Wessex. Northumbria, however, was the center of 
learning and culture until the Danes in 787 began new 
Nordic invasions which continued for many years and 
resulted in the pillage and destruction of the monasteries 
where this literary work had nearly all been done. By 
867 the Danes had conquered Northumbria and this first 
age of English literature was at an end. 


These monasteries were situated along the eastern coast in 
lonely spots after the custom of their founders, the Celtic monks, 
and were therefore peculiarly open to attack. They were the cen- 
ters of learning and culture in their times, scholars even going 
from them to instruct the more barbarous peoples of the continent. 
Among the activities of the monks in the monasteries was the 
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copying of books, both Christian and pagan. There was little 
original composition; what there was became known through the 
loan of manuscripts by one monastery to another. Neither fame 
nor monetary reward came to the monkish author; he worked 
only for the greater glory of God and his order. We do not 
have the original versions of the work of these Northumbrian 
monks, but only retellings in the dialect of Wessex made in the 
next age. 


The principal literature of this age is poetry, some 
poems—the most iiteresting—referring to the times be- 
fore the people were Christianized ; others—more numer- 
ous—mainly paraphrases of the Bible or lives of the 
saints. In general this poetry is characterized by lofty 
seriousness. Two or three stories about this literature are 
famous, and the Beowulf is really worth getting acquainted 
with, even if only in translation. 


The Beowulf was originally written in Northumbria in the 
eighth century, by a Christian poet who based his work on the 
lays sung by the early gleemen to the accompaniment of the harp 
in the halls of their lords. The form in which we have it is the 
Wessex dialect, into which the poem was turned perhaps because 
of the interest of King Alfred himself in the older literature of 
the people. 

The scene of the story is southern Sweden and the Danish 
islands of Seeland, but the Christian writer has softened the 
character of Beowulf, moralized the story considerably, and filled 
it with the melancholy of a northern cloister instead of the stern 
vigor of the sagas to which it is akin. Thus the poem shows a 
mixture of ideas, not to be taken as entirely true of the con- 
tinental life of the Angles and Saxons, nor yet of the days when 
it was composed. Beowulf is a historical figure of the sixth cen- 
tury, but to him have also been transferred the deeds of a figure 
of folklore of similar name. In the poem Beowulf contends in 
the hall with Grendel, a sea-monster, and tears off his arin. 
Grendel’s mother comes to revenge him, and Beowulf pursues her 
to her lair beneath the sea, where he is at last victorious in a 
terrific struggle. Fifty years later as king he comes to his death 
in combat with a fire-dragon. 


Perhaps the most famous figure of this age is the Ven- 


erable Bede (673-735), a learned and pious monk who 
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lived at Jarrow and wrote in Latin the Ecclesiastical H1s- 
tory of the Angles. In it he tells two of the most memor- 
able stories of English literature and history: 


The first concerns the conversion of Northumbria in 633. When 
the king and his nobles were asked to embrace Christianity, one 
of the nobles compared the life of man to the flight of a bird in 
winter through a lighted banqueting hall—there for a moment, 
coming from and going into darkness. If the new teaching brought 
greater certainty, he favored its acceptance. 

The second story concerns Czdmon, the first English poet 
whose name is known to us. He lived late in the seventh century. 
According to the story he was, even as an old man, an unlettered 
laborer at the monastery of Whitby and was without any skill 
in poetry. At feasts when songs were sung and the harp came 
toward him, he would leave the hall to avoid embarrassment. One 
night, having done this and gone to the stables to perform his 
duties there, he fell asleep. One appeared to him, saying, “Czdmon, 
sing me something.” “I cannot sing,” he answered, “and that is 
why I came hither from the feast.’ But his visitor repeated his 
command, telling him to sing the beginning of created things, 
and in his dream Czdmon did so. In the morning he remembered 
what he had sung, and repeated it to the monks. At the orders of 
the Abbess Hilda, they told him more words of the Bible, which 
he turned into delightful poetry. Bede says he paraphrased all 
the Bible history, but only Genesis, Exodus, and part of Daniel 
have come down to us, and scholars agree that these are not 
Czdmon’s, but later versions of his work. 

Cynewulf is, next to the author of the Beowulf, the greatest 
Anglo-Saxon poet. He lived late in the eighth century. Some think 
him to have been a wandering singer who in his youth wrote 
Riddles on subjects from nature, and then turned to religious 
subjects. He is known to have written Christ and Elene, the latter 
a poem telling how the Empress Helena found the true cross. 
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AGE OF PROSE 


(IN THE SOUTH) 
867 1066 


a 
[Danish Conquest of Northumbria] [Norman Conquest] 
Principal rulers: 
Alfred, 871-901; Canute, 1017-1035; 
Edward the Confessor, 1042-1066 


HISTORY 


The Nordic invaders who pillaged Northumbria are usually 
spoken of as Danes, but they came from what is now Norway 
and Sweden as well as from Denmark. They were only another 
wave in that flood of moving peoples to which the Angles and 
Saxons themselves had belonged. These Vikings were heathen; 
the warfare they waged, cruel. At first they only plundered in 
England, and returned each winter to the continent; later they 
settled permanently. Alfred succeeded in checking their advance 
and in making peace with them. The first Danish invaders settled 
down along the central portion of the Eastern coast, and rapidly 
became Christian. Alfred’s successors were able to extend their 
rule over this Danelaw, but in 980 there began new invasions, and 
finally Canute, king of Denmark, became (1017) king of Eng- 
land as well; later he also conquered Norway, thus forming 
a Northern empire. But after his death it fell apart again, and 
England chose Edward, called the Confessor, a descendant of 
Alfred, as king. 

Edward had been educated in Normandy, that part of Northern 
France where Vikings had also settled, absorbed its Latin culture, 
and become French in language, religion, and customs. On his 
return to England Edward surrounded himself with Normans, 
and so introduced the Norman influence even before the Battle of 
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Hastings (1066), in which William, duke of Normandy, defeated 
Harold, successor to Edward, and won the throne for himself. . 
From this time on for many centuries, England was intimately 
connected with France, and French influence was predominant. 


(Bulwer-Lytton’s novel, Harold, and Tennyson’s play of the 
same name deal with this time. Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake 
describes the last stand of the English against the Normans.) 


LITERATURE 


The court of Alfred in Wessex was in his lifetime the 
principal literary center. 

Alfred was not only a great soldier and king; he also 
set himself to teach his people by bringing in foreign 
scholars, by having the literature of Northumbria tran- 
scribed into West Saxon, and by translating into this 
vernacular important Latin works of theology and his- 
tory, including parts of the Bible and Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History. He also founded schools (according to tradition 
one was the first of the “public” schools—that at Win- 
chester), and encouraged learning in the monasteries. 

Among the literary enterprises he furthered was the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, records by the monks of various monasteries, 
which give the events year by year from before Alfred until 1154, 


thus providing one of the most important sources for English 
history. 


The literature of this age is mainly prose written for 
practical or religious purposes. 

In this age came, also, the first stirrings of that dra- 
matic activity which finally resulted in the modern drama. 

Classical drama had been submerged on the continent about A. p. 
500 by the invasions of the barbarians and the attacks of the 
church. People had even forgotten what plays were or how they 
were acted. About 900 came the revival of many arts, and with 


it a desire to beautify and enrich the church service. This desire 
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led to the introduction into the service on great feast days such as 
Easter and Christmas of appropriate antiphonal anthems. These 
were given in a more and more dramatic fashion, and more and 
more elaborated until they became real plays, in Latin, given by 
the clergy as part of the service. 


A MEDIEVAL PAGEANT 


From a drawing of 1825. One of the wagons on which a play belonging 
to a processional Scripture cycle was acted. The subject of the play pre- 
sented here is Christ before Pilate. Notice the two stories of the wagon, 
the lower used as a dressing-room; the supposed Jewish priests dressed in 
Roman Catholic garb; the crowd of spectators; and the medieval archi- 
tecture. 
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(1066-1476) 


THE PERIOD AS A WHOLE 


Middle English Literature corresponds roughly in dates 
to the period usually called the middle ages. It may con- 
veniently be said to end in 1476 with the introduction of 
the printing-press into England. 

The great achievements of the middle ages in English 
society are the growth of a unified national feeling and 
the rise of such institutions as Parliament and the uni- 
versities ; in art, the development of Gothic architecture 
and the building of the great cathedrals; in language, 
the renewed literary use of English, but an English sim- 
plified in grammar and enriched in vocabulary; and in 
literature, the works of Chaucer and the creation of a 
metrical pattern for English verse in which each line is 
measured into feet. 

The great influences molding Middle English Litera- 
ture and life were partly peculiar to England and partly 
European. English was the gradual adjustment of the 
Norman culture, largely French and distinguished for its 
clarity and grace, to that of the Angles and Saxons; 
European were the great institutions into which life was 
reorganized after the fall of the Roman Empire before 
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the barbarians—feudalism, the church, the gilds, the uni- 
versities, and so on. Individuals counted for little. Nor 
were nations, to-day among the most powerful of our in- 
stitutions, of much importance. The church was above 
national divisions, as was chivalry, the code of knightly 
behavior. To a knight of England a knight of France 
was more closely allied than an English villein. European 
society, as some one has said, was divided not perpendic- 
ularly as to-day into nations, but horizontally into classes. 

These classes were more obviously different than are 
social classes to-day. One could teil a duke by his clothes 
and his retinue; now rank conceals itself. Classes were 
more fixed in the middle ages. Roughly speaking, one’s 
ambition was to be a worthy member of one’s group, not 
—as seems customary in our modern world—to get out 
of it. (Indeed, almost the only way for an ambitious 
lower-class boy to change his social status was by a career 
in the church. A few also rose through trade.) Each 
group had its own ideals of life. For literature, especially 
important are those of the knights, chivalry and gallantry 
(see Appendix IV); and that of the religious, asceticism 
(see Appendix II). 

Perhaps the most concrete and most complete expres- 
sion of the ideals of the middle ages is found in its 
architecture. At the time of the Norman conquest archi- 
tecture was Norman,’ distinguished by rounded arches 
and massive columns. Gothic architecture arose in the 
twelfth century when men learned from France to use 
the pointed arch, and by the proper distribution of stresses 
to build on slender pillars to great heights, with large open 


1 See picture, p. 449. 
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spaces filled with glowing windows (see Appendix 1). 
The soaring pinnacles, the flying buttresses of the cathe- 
dral, express the violent contest of this turbulent age. 
Its grinning gargoyles and humorous, even satiric, carv- 
ings of everyday scenes, show how inextricably secular 
life was mingled with religion. And as the cathedral tow- 
ered above the rest of the city, so the church tried to 
dominate its life, and in large measure succeeded. 


EXTERIOR OF A GOTHIC CATHEDRAL 


(From Supplement to “Architecture and Building,” Vol. XI 5 - 
Drawn by Walter T. Owen.) TuNoses 

Note the huge size of the church (Canterbury Cathedral), the double 
transepts, the two western towers, and the high central tower. Buttresses 
support the walls of the nave with its great windows. Compare the ground- 
plan of a cathedral, p. 445. 


LITERARY CONDITIONS 


In the middle ages learning ceased to be monopolized 
by the clergy. Chaucer, for example, was a man of busi- 
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ness; lawyers were mostly laymen. Before the founda- 
tion of the universities, education centered in the monas- 
teries (see Appendix II). But between 1100 and 1200 
there was a great renaissance of learning. Partly it was 
due to the stimulating effect of the crusades, which 
brought Western Europe into touch with Byzantine and 
Moslem culture; partly to the increase in Europe itself 
of riches and leisufe. As a result universities arose, first 
in Italy and then in other countries, by the informal 
grouping of students about famous teachers. Then 
benevolent persons endowed separate colleges to provide 
students on the foundation with food and shelter. (See 
Appendix VI.) Most of the students were sons of yeo- 
men and citizens, for the nobility looked down on book- 
learning, and the villeins were still bound to the soil. Still 
Chaucer’s squire, son of a knight, could “wel endyte 
[compose]” and “wel purtreye [draw] and wryte,’”’ even 
if his skill in riding a horse, jousting, dancing, making 
love, and carving at the table receives more emphasis. 
Middle-class people were learning to read and write ; many 
schools were founded. Lay copyists found employment in 
book-making. 

The principal subjects studied in the early medieval 
schools were grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic (logic )— 
the “trivium”; in more advanced courses, astronomy, 
geometry, arithmetic, and music—the “quadrivium.” 
Methods of instruction consisted mostly of dictation of 
the traditional textbooks, with commentaries on them and 
lectures by the teachers, and disputations by the students. 
Scholastic philosophy was the chief subject studied. Its 
principal aim was to reconcile the teachings of Aristotle 
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(Greek philosopher, 384-322 B.c., whose works had be- 
come known through Arabian translations) with the teach- 
ings of the church. The medieval schoolmen tried by 
strict methods of logic to deduce new truths from old dog- 
mas. There was great respect for authority. The testing 
of received opinions by observation or experiment was 
frowned upon. Roger Bacon (1214-1294) is conspicuous 
for his interest in science; because of this he was thought 
to be in league with the devil and was kept in prison for 
years as dangerous. Generally, the result of the scholastic 
method was stagnation, but one good result was a greater 
accuracy in the meaning of the words; many of our com- 
monest distinctions are due to the intellectual labors of 
the medieval scholars. 

Books were “published” when their authors sent them 
to friends of influence with the permission, expressed or 
implied, that copies might be made. Each copy, of course 
made by hand, differed more or less from the others, so 
that scholarship to-day experiences great difficulty in ar- 
riving at the original text. Authors did not write for the 
general public, but mostly for a small social circle. The 
people for whom Chaucer, for instance, wrote were the 
nobility and gentry, who did not number more than a few 
hundred, whose social life centered in London, and who 
were all acquainted with each other. Thus they could at 
once understand allusions and references unintelligible 
to us. In the fifteenth century, literature centered more in 
Scotland, which then had its most glorious period before 
the time of Burns. At no time in the middle ages did the 
reading public furnish much if any monetary reward for 
authorship. For Chaucer and the other writers of this 
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period, writing was an avocation, not a means of liveli- 
hood. They were all amateurs. 

Perhaps for this reason, perhaps because of the respect 
for anything that had been put into a book, authors bor- 
rowed freely from the works of others. The idea that an 
author had property rights in what he had written did not 
arise for 200 years or more. 

Appealing to the’ new audience of laymen came new 
forms of literature. Allegory was extraordinarily pop- 
ular, not such clear, simple allegory as Pilgrim’s Progress, 
but complicated and far-fetched, sometimes even wilfully 
obscure to show the author’s, and to test the reader’s, in- 
genuity. 

The books of this time tend to be inordinately long and 
unwieldy in form. They are clearer in their style than 
Anglo-Saxon literature, with more gayety and light— 
signs of the French influence introduced by the Normans ; 
they have vigor and greater variety of form. But they lack 
proportion and careful structure. The drama especially 
shows violent contrasts; in the crucifixion scenes in the 
Scripture plays, the carpenters joke as they nail Christ to 
the cross. Thus the qualities usually designated as clas- 
sical are mostly lacking. 

In these centuries English poetry took on new verse- 
patterns. Under the influence of medieval Latin and 
French poetry, many poets abandoned the old English al- 
literative patterns for verse and wrote instead lines in 
which the number of syllables was fixed, accents came at 
regular intervals, and rime was much used. Chaucer, in 
the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales for instance, has 
lines normally of ten syllables, every other syllable ac- 
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cented (iambic pentameter), the lines riming in couplets. 
Such poetry instead of emphasizing the beginning of the 
line by alliteration, emphasizes the end of the line by 
the rime, and vowels count as much as consonants. But the 
old alliterative poetry was still written, as, for example, in 
The Vision of Piers Plowman. 


LANGUAGE 


In the three centuries before Chaucer England was a 
country of three languages. The clergy talked and wrote 
principally in Latin. The upper classes used French. Eng- 
lish was the despised language of the conquered and was 
scarcely employed except for popular intercourse. In 
this time of only practical use it lost many of its in- 
flections (that is the reason modern English has so many 
more monosyllables than most languages), and blurred 
most of those it did retain into an indefinite final e 
(sounded like the a in Georgia). Grammatical gender 
gave way to natural gender. To make the necessary dis- 
tinctions, more prepositions and auxiliaries were em- 
ployed. There were also changes in vocabulary. Many of 
the less common words were lost entirely, while numerous 
French words, especially those dealing with the life of 
the upper classes, were adopted and Anglicized. 

Gradually English prevailed. In the age of Chaucer 
the schools began to use it, and in 1362 Parliament or- 
dered that pleading in the courts should be in English. 
But there was as yet no recognized standard English; the 
Northern or Northumbrian, the Southern or Wessex, the 
East Midland, and the West Midland dialects were all 
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used for literary purposes. Finally, the East Midland, 
the language of the universities and of the court (there- 
fore, “the King’s English’) became the literary language 
for England generally. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Classes.—The king was the head of the feudal state. From him, 
directly or indirectly, nobility and gentry held their land; each 
pledged himself to come with his men to the support of his lord in 
time of need. Feudalism had to do only with the nobility. The rela- 
tions of the lord of the manor to the peasants who worked the 
land were regulated by manorial laws and customs. The estates 
of the great lords were scattered about the country; each estate 
had one or more manor-houses and included one or more villages. 
In these villages lived the various classes of farmers and la- 
borers. At first there were but few freemen. Most of the inhabi- 
tants of the villages were willeins, bound to the soil; that is, they 
were sold with it when it was sold, and not permitted to leave 
it, but neither could they be put off it. They had to work a certain 
number of days on the lord’s land without pay; the rest of the 
time they might spend on the land he had assigned to them for 
their own use. One of the great social changes of the middle ages 
was that many of the villeins became free laborers or small 
farmers, later called yeomen. 

The land of each village was treated as one great farm, and 
in order that each man might have some of the good and some 
of the poor soil, his holdings were scattered about in acre and 
half-acre strips. The land-workers lived in little villages where 
their cottages huddled close together. The typical village had 
its manor-house, its parish church in the midst of the burying- 
ground, its village green, its inn, its mill, and so on. Many vil- 
lages, of course, were scarcely more than collections of cottages, 
but the larger villages, in most matters practically self-sustaining, 
because of the bad roads, had a varied life, which gave rise to 
many quaint customs and traditions. 

In towns the principal classes were the merchants and the 
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artisans, organized into various gilds for different purposes: some 
for religious ends; some to guarantee their members assistance 
in ill health, poverty, or old age; some to maintain bridges or 
highways; some for the performance of plays, religious or secu- 
lar. Especially important were the craft gilds, made up of the 
masters, journeymen, and apprentices of various trades; and the 
merchant gilds, whose main purpose was to monopolize the trade 
of their respective cities, and to secure by license from the king 
immunity from the numerous exactions—the taxes and tolls, and 
customs and charges—that hampered medieval trade. Whatever 


A MEDIEVAL STREET 


The Shambles, York, 
built in the fourteenth 
century. Note the nar- 
row, winding passage. 
way, and the over- 
hanging upper stories. 
The house on _ the 
right is of later con- 
struction. 
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the special purpose of a gild, the members feasted together and 
worshiped together at stated times. Outside the walls of the 
cities lived many craftsmen who could not gain access to the 
craft gilds. 

A large part of the population was dependent upon the church. 
Beside the farm laborers and the craftsmen, lay-people on the 
church estates or workers at the monasteries, there were the 
parish priests (the “secular” clergy, responsible to their bishops) ; 
the monks and nuns living in monasteries, abbeys, and convents 
(called “regular” clergy, because following the rule of life of 
their various orders, such as the Benedictines and Cistercians; see 
Appendix II); and the friars (notably the Franciscans, founded 
by St. Francis of Assisi, called the Gray Friars; and the Domini- 
cans, followers of Dominic of Spain, called the Black Friars). 
The friars first came to England in the thirteenth century. They 
were pledged to poverty and wandered about the country, the 
Dominicans—especially trained in preaching—contending against 
heresy, the Franciscans performing good works and in preaching 
depending more on enthusiasm than training. Later their estab- 
lishments became very wealthy and they themselves were much 
hated as intruders by the secular clergy, and satirized by such 
observers as Chaucer for their hypocrisy and their vices. 

All these ecclesiastics claimed benefit of clergy—exemption from 
the jurisdiction of the civil courts, with their severe punishments, 
for the more lenient judgments of the church courts. In 1330 
this right was extended to all “clerks,” and since only clerks 
were supposed to be able to read, ability to read their “neck-verse” 
freed many who had no connection with the church from the 
severer forms of punishment. 

Houses.—Peasants with their poultry and cattle lived in 
hovels of one room with dirt floors, thatched roofs, and no chim- 
neys. Much of life was spent in the open air, since conditions 
indoors were even less comfortable. Lords journeyed from one 
manor-house to another to supervise their estates. They took with 
them their chairs, beds, plate, and other furnishings because these 
were so scarce and valuable. Later in the period they leased their 
manors and lived in regal state in their castles. These castles were 
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really forts, built for defense with thick stone walls either in 
almost inaccessible places, or if necessarily on level ground, sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, called a moat, which was filled with 
water and crossed only by a drawbridge.! This bridge led to a 
gateway defended by great wooden gates, a portcullis (an iron 
grating which could be raised and lowered), and often towers. 
Within the walls were a courtyard and the necessary buildings, 
including the stone keep, the stables, g-anaries, and the like. 
Space was limited, the windows were mere slits in the stone walls, 
and life was crowded and comfortless. 

From these castles the medieval barons carried on their war- 
fare against each other and the king. Gunpowder in the fifteenth 
century made these castles less impregnable, and with the in- 
creased power of the king most of these structures passed into 
his hands. Some he granted to nobles whom he favored and who, 
as more peaceful times came, converted them into magnificent 
palaces. Among the amusements of the nobles were falconry and 
the chase (see Appendix VII). 

In house or castle the hall was the center of family life, 
but gradually other rooms were added which made for comfort 
and privacy. At the end of the hall the entrance-way and pas- 
sage to the kitchen were closed off by handsomely carved wooden 
screens, above which was the minstrels’ gallery; at the other 
end were the sollar and in larger houses the chapel. The sollar 
was the lord’s and lady’s withdrawing-room and bedchamber. 
In the fifteenth century a winter parlor was added, the fore- 
runner of the modern dining-room. Walls were hung with tap- 
estries and floors strewn with rushes, though carpets were intro- 
duced in the fourteenth century. In the fifteenth century the use 
of glass became more general, and oriel windows added to the 
beauty of fine houses. 

Roads.—The life of the highways was especially varied during 
the middle ages. Peddlers, jugglers, acrobats, minstrels, friars, 
pardoners, carters and pack trains, people going on pilgrimages, 
landlords with great retinues visiting their estates—all these 
thronged the roads. Nearly all traveling was done on horse- 


1See, for instance, the picture of the Tower of London, p. 77. 
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back; to ride in carts was almost a disgrace, perhaps because 
condemned men rode in them to be hanged. Beside the roads 
hermits begged from the travelers and robbers lay in wait to 
pillage them. The highways themselves were very poor, and to 
build a bridge or keep a road in repair was considered an act 
of piety. Travelers often found entertainment in the numerous 
monasteries. 

London.—London, the largest city in the kingdom, had only 
40,000 inhabitants, not’ all of whom could crowd within its stone 
walls, first built by the Romans and later repaired by Alfred. The 
principal points of interest were the Tower; St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(the old immense Gothic structure); London Bridge,1 with its 
twenty arches and a chapel over the central one; and Cheapside,” 
the principal street. At Westminster stood the abbey, begun 
by Edward the Confessor, the king’s palace, and the law courts. 
Across the river lay Southwark, already disreputable. Most of 
the streets were narrow and paved with cobblestones.? Open 
gutters fiowed every working day with all sorts of offal and 
garbage, for all necessary trades were carried on within the 
city walls; the noises and odors must have been beyond descrip- 
tion. No sidewalks nor even posts afforded the pedestrian any 
protection. Huge signs extended above the doors. Within the city 
were many palaces of nobles, but craftsmen still lived in hovels 
of wattle and clay with thatched roofs of reeds. 

There were many community amusements: beside the usual 
country festivals, London, as well as other cities, had Scrip- 
ture plays, saints’ plays, and moralities, given by the church 
authorities and gilds. 

Food.—Large quantities of meat were consumed. Much of it 
was salted, as most of the cattle had to be killed each fall for lack 
of winter fodder. Bread and porridge formed the chief food of 
the lower classes. Few vegetables were eaten. Cooking was very 
elaborate; pastries especially were prepared in fantastic forms. 
Sugar was so rare as to be used as a spice, most sweetening being 
done with honey. Ale, mead, and cider were common drinks; wine 

1 See picture, pp. 74-75. 


2See picture p. 44. 
3 See picture, p. 36. 
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was not much used till the twelfth century. Only two meals were 
customary: dinner at nine, supper at five. Tables were laid with 
a cloth, and set with platters of wood or pewter; the rich had 
gold or silver. There were knives and spoons, but few, if any, 
forks. People ate with their fingers, and one platter and one 
cup served two people. Bones and scraps that could not be eaten 
were thrown on the floor for the dogs. 

Dress.—The costumes of daily life in the thirteenth century 
were simple and graceful in design, planned for beauty as well as 
use, but became more and more elaborate and grotesque until by 
the fifteenth century they were neither beautiful nor comfortable. 
Enormous head-dresses and trailing gowns for the women, dan- 
gling or stuffed sleeves, and shoes with points so long they had to 
be fastened up to the knees were among the styles developed. 
Brilliant colors and costly materials were employed. Popular taste 
so much demanded them that laws were passed forbidding the 
use of furs, for example, and other valuable stuffs by persons 
below a certain rank and income. 

Some ideas of the middle ages.—For the understanding of 
medieval literature one must become familiar with many ideas 
now mostly discarded. Some of these occur in modern stories and 
poems, especially those concerned with the middle ages. Only a 
few can be mentioned here and those only briefly. Thus in the 
earlier middle ages methods of detecting guilt were employed which 
seem strange to the modern mind, but which often may have 
succeeded because of popular belief in their efficacy. The accused 
was made to walk barefoot over hot plowshares or to carry a 
red-hot iron a certain number of paces—the ordeal by fire; if at 
the end of three days his feet or hand showed no blisters, he was 
innocent. Or he was thrown into water, where he was proved 
guiltless if he sank. Or he disproved the accusation if he or his 
champion won in the judicial combat.—Astrology undertook to 
foretell events through the position of the stars.——Alchemy at- 
tempted to turn the baser metals into gold and to discover a 
single cure for all diseases—Witchcraft was generally believed in, 
and the efficacy of magical practices. One often referred to in 
literature was that it was possible to torture any person by mak- 
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ing his image in wax and sticking it with pins or letting it slowly 
melt before the fire; the victim could not die till the image had 
quite melted away.—Men’s temperaments were determined by 
the mixture in them of the various humors or liquids found in 


the body: an excess of melancholy (or 
black bile) produced gloom; of phlegm, 
sluggishness; of blood, hopefulness or a 
sanguine disposition; of choler, bilious- 
ness and a hot or choleric disposition. 
Since men markedly of one or the 
other of these temperaments seem pecu- 
liar to other men, humorous came to 
mean whimsical, and in later days still, 
comic.—The prevailing idea of astronomy 
in the middle ages was the Ptolemaic, ac- 
cording to which the earth, center of the 
universe, was surrounded by ten trans- 
parent spheres, one each for the moon, 
the sun, the five other planets then 
known, a sphere for the fixed stars, a 
ninth sphere which regulated the equi- 
noxes, and a tenth, the primum mobile, 
the outermost bound for all things, which 
regulated day and night, and revolving 
each twenty-four hours about the earth, 
carried the other spheres with it. The 
revolution of the spheres, some said, pro- 
duced “the music of the spheres,’’ too fine 
to be heard by the gross ears of mortals. 
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MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Growth of national feeling. Rise of Parliament and the 
universities. A period of institutions (feudalism, gilds, 
etc.) and fixed classes. Supremacy of the church. Norman 
and Gothic architecture. 

Literature no longer a monopoly of the clergy. English 
again used in literature. Rise of English metrical verse. 
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ANGLO-NORMAN AGE 
1066 1340 


[Norman Conquest] [Birth of Chaucer] 


Principal Rulers: 
Norman: William (the Conqueror), 1066-1087. 
Angevin: Henry II, 1154-1189; Richard (Cceur de Lion) 
1189-1199; John, 1199-1216. 
Plantagenet: Edward I, 1272-1307; Edward II, 1307-1327; 
Edward III, 1327-1377. 


HISTORY 


In this age the conquered Angles, Saxons, and Danes became 
fused with the conquering Normans into one people. At first 
there was only oppression: the invaders confiscated lands, filled 
the high offices of church and state, did away with the old liber- 
ties. William broke up the old earldoms into which Anglo-Saxon 
England had been divided, and the term Wessex disappeared 
from the map of England, not to be revived until Thomas Hardy 
used it to designate the country of his novels, only in part that of 
ancient Wessex. William kept strict control of his barons, pre- 
venting the feudal anarchy of the continent where the barons 
were as powerful as the king; but not all his successors were so 
successful, and there resulted much bloodshed and disorder. 

Henry II of Anjou was another strong king and established 
fundamental customs of law which still protect us (trial by 
jury, for instance, though then the jury were the witnesses). 
He met defeat, however, in trying to deprive the clergy of special 
privileges. The murder of his opponent, Archbishop Thomas a 
Becket, by four of Henry’s knights made Becket a saint whose 
tomb at Canterbury became a favorite shrine for pilgrims, and 
perpetuated benefit of clergy for hundreds of years. (Tennyson’s 
play Becket tells the story.) 
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Richard, Henry’s son, is a hero of legend as the perfect knight- 
errant (see Scott’s Ivanhoe and Talisman, and—harder to read— 
Hewlett’s Richard Yea and Nay), but he spent so much time on 
a crusade to the Holy Land that John, his younger brother, was 
the real ruler and finally took the throne from the rightful heir, 
Arthur. Shakespeare’s King. John gives the popular idea of 
him as a usurper, but does not mention what now seems the most 
important event of his reign—the barons’ forcing him to sign 
Magna Charta (1215)/ which definitely limited the powers of the 
king. In Shakespeare’s time, when royal domination was popular, 
this charter was naturally not much thought of, but in Stuart 
times, it became, reinterpreted, the basis for the struggle for free- 
dom both in England and America. (Hewlett’s The Forest Lovers 
is laid in the time of John.) 

In the reign of Edward I, Wales, which, encouraged by its 
bards, had had a revival of national interest (see Gray’s “The 
Bard”), was further but not completely subdued. Edward also 
tried to assert his claims to be king of Scotland, but William 
Wallace aroused the Scots to resistance, and Robert Bruce at 
Bannockburn (1314) preserved their independence; (see Jane 
Porter’s Scottish Chiefs and Burns’s “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled”). Marlowe’s Edward IJ tells dramatically the tragic story 
of the king’s infatuation for Piers Gaveston,! and his deposition 
and murder. Edward III, in whose reign this age ends, was pri- 
marily a soldier and began the Hundred Years’ War with France. 

In the reign of Richard I (the earlier ballads say of an Edward) 
were laid the deeds of “the good yeoman” Robin Hood, the 
popular lower-class hero, as King Arthur was the hero of the 
noble classes. Not till the sixteenth century was he described 
as a dispossessed Earl of Huntingdon. (Robin Hood figures with 
his merry men in many ballads and old plays, in Ivauhoe, in a 
popular comic opera named after him, and in Noyes’s Sherwood.) 

This Anglo-Norman age of nearly 300 years saw many changes 
so important in English life that they are important for literature 
also. The rise of the universities and the coming of the friars 
have already been referred to. But in this age, also, lawyers in 


1 See picture, p. 41. 
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London grouped themselves in the Inns of Court, the great legal 
societies of England, and the law schools of the country. (See 
Appendix VI.) In this age, too, Parliament approached its pres- 
ent form. The King’s council, made up in early Norman days of 
those who held their lands directly from him, was changed 
gradually into a body composed of the barons, the higher clergy, 
and representatives from the different shires and boroughs. Out 
of the “committee sense” of the English people, “their desire to 
sit around and talk till an agreement or compromise was reached,” 
Parliament arose, though the division into the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons was not made until after the time of 
Edward I. 


LITERATURE 


From the Norman Conquest until 1200 little English 
Literature was produced. Men who wrote used Latin or 
Anglo-French. 

Most important for us of this un-English English Liter- 
ature is a book in Latin prose, completed in 1136 by 
Geoffrey, a monk of Monmouth, History of the Kings of 
Britain. 


This book tells of the coming to Britain of Brutus, great-grand- 
son of A£neas. Brutus gave the island its name and founded a new 
Troy, London. Among the legendary kings are Gorboduc, Cymbe- 
line, Lear, and Arthur. In this so-called history (whose author, 
contemporary chroniclers said, “lied saucily and shamelessly’’) 
Arthur becomes conqueror of half Europe, a mighty emperor, liv- 
ing until the end of the seventh century and defeating even the 
Romans. Gaimar and Wace of Jersey turned these stories into 
French verse, and about 1200 Layamon, an English monk, put 
Wace’s stories into English verse in his Brut. Each retelling added 
new features, gathered who knows where, for the Arthur stories 
as we have them show varied sources. Thus Arthur had become 
the first English hero, uniting the admiration of Celts, Anglo- 
Saxons, and Normans. Clearly the various people of England were 
being fused into one. 
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The poems on King Arthur by Wace in French and 
by Layamon in English are examples of the most popular 
poetic form of this age, the Metrical Romance. These 
romances were long poems composed and recited by the 
trouveres (as the narrative poets of Northern France were 
called). The stories were historical or pretended to be 
so, and combine marvelous adventures with Celtic elements 
of witchcraft and magic and the Provengal troubadours’ 
ideas of courtly love—the hopeless devotion of a lover 
to his lady, who could never reward him because married 
to another. The chief subjects of the metrical romances, 
beside the exploits of King Arthur and his knights, were 
the siege of Troy (with the sympathies of the poet on the 
side of the Trojans), and the great deeds of Alexander 
and of Charlemagne. These romances were at first written 
in French, but later many were translated into English, 
and some of the English romances, such as King Horn 
(c 1235) and Havelock the Dane (c 1300) are more than 
translations. 


These are stories of Scandinavian origin retold for popular 
audiences by English gleemen. Both narrate the marvelous ad- 
ventures of princes, one (Havelock) brought up as a scullion; 
the other (Horn) disguised as a pilgrim. Each wins the princess 
he loves. 

The other poetry of this age is mainly religious, but 
there are also a few charming songs of spring and love, 
such as “Summer is y-cumen in” and “Alisoun,” beside a 
long poem, “The Owl and the Nightingale” (a discussion 
between these two birds representing respectively age and 
youth), and some political and satiric songs. 

In form the English poetry of this age mainly imitated 
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the French, using lines with only two or three accented 
syllables; for example: 


“Lenten! is comen with love to town 1 Spring 
With blosmen 2 and with briddes roune % 2 blossoms 

That all this bliss bringeth ; 3 bird’s songs 
Day’s-eyes* in this® dales, 4 Daisies 
Notes sweet of nightengales 5 these 
Each fowl ® singeth.” 6 bird 


Prose in this age was mainly religious or historical. 
Examples are the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which was con- 
tinued until 1154, and Geoffrey of Monmouth’s history 
in Latin, already referred to. 

Drama in this age had a great development. The plays 
given in Latin in the churches as part of the service be- 
came so popular that they were increased in length, 
separated from the service, and because of the crowds 
that flocked to see them, moved out, between 1100 and 
1200, first into the churchyard and then into the market- 
place. With longer and more frequent plays, laymen in- 
stead of monks became the actors, and the language of 
the plays was changed from Latin to English. In 1264 the 
Feast of Corpus Christi was instituted, and since it oc- 
curred in late spring at a favorable time for outdoor 
performances, plays offered an especially effective way 
of celebration. Also about 1100 the dramatic method was 
applied to the stories of the lives of the saints, giving rise 
to many saints’ plays, though few were preserved in Eng- 
land because of the Reformation. By the end of this age 
plays had become a popular form of amusement, though 
given mostly by amateur actors and mainly for purposes 
of instruction. 
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AGE OF CHAUCER 


1340 1400 
[Birth of Chaucer] [Death of Chaucer] 
Rulers: 


Plantagenet: Edward III, 1327-1377; Richard II, 1377-1390. 


HISTORY 


The four great historical events of the age of Chaucer are 
the Hundred Years’ War with France, the Black Death, the 
Peasants’ Revolt, and the Lollard movement. 

The Hundred Years’ War was waged ostensibly because the 
English kings had certain claims to the French throne, but really 
because the French kings tried to deprive the English kings of 
their possessions in France, and because French and English were 
rivals on land and sea. It lasted till the middle of the next cen- 
tury. The principal incidents which happened in this age were: 
Edward III’s victory at Crecy (1346), where English yeoman 
archers defeated the flower of French knighthood, and showed 
the rise of a truly national English spirit; and the capture of 
Calais by starving it out in a long siege. Following an eight-year 
period of inactivity, due in part to the Black Death, came the in- 
vasion of France in 1355 by the Prince of Wales, called the 
Black Prince, probably because of the color of his armor, and 
the capture of the French king at the battle of Poitiers. In 1369 
war was again renewed and resulted less favorably for the 
English, who by 1374 had lost most of what they had gained. 


(Conan Doyle’s Sir Nigel and The White Company, Stoddard’s 
With the Black Prince, and Newbolt’s The Old Country are con- 
cerned with the English exploits in France at this time. “Michael 
Fairless’s” The Gathering of Father Hilarius is a story of cloister 
life in Edward III’s time.) 
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The Black Death was a plague introduced from the East which 
first appeared in England in 1348, raged violently for sixteen 
months, cutting off in its first attack a third of the population, 
and continued to appear till the Great Plague of 1665. It at- 
tacked all classes and reached all points of the island. In some 
cases whole villages were left desolate. 

This decrease in the population resulted, of course, in a great 
increase in the value of labor. The chance had come for the vil- 
leins to become free tenants. Because of the great demand for 
labor, it was easy for them to move from place to place. The land- 
lords resisted, and tried by laws to keep wages down and the 
villeins in servitude. This, with other causes, brought about the 
Peasants’ Revolt in 1381, led by Wat Tyler and John Bali, the 
latter a priest who furnished the peasants with the embarrassing 
question, 


“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 


(William Morris’s The Dream of John Ball gives a sympathetic, 
as Shakespeare’s Richard II gives an unsympathetic, picture of 
the peasants. ) 


The peasants succeeded in capturing London, but were per- 
suaded by the young king Richard with promises of relief to 
disperse. These promises were not kept, cruel punishment being 
inflicted instead. But the villeins could not be kept permanently 
in servitude. Gradually landlords came to employ hired rather 
than forced labor, and the villeins bought their freedom, becom- 
ing yeoman farmers, hired laborers in the country, or workers in 
the towns. 

Not directly connected with this revolt but similar to it in some 
of its ideas was the Lollard movement. John Wyclif, an Oxford 
don, was its leader. Through vigorously written tracts and 
through the preachers he sent out to speak in churches if they 
could, or if not, on the village greens, he attacked wealth and 
luxury in society and many of the practices and beliefs of the 
church. One of his demands was for the use of English instead 
of Latin in the Church service, and he caused to be made an 
English translation of the Bible. His ideas won many supporters, 
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but he was finally condemned as a heretic, and his followers were 
persecuted; some of them even were burned. But his ideas per- 
sisted, to reappear in the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 


LITERATURE 


Not much prose was written in this age and most of it 
was translation, that from the French clearer and more 
fluent than that from the Latin. The prose of Chaucer 
himself, though considerable in bulk, cannot compare in 
interest with his poetry. 

The most popular form of poetry in this age was nar- 
rative, dealing, often allegorically, with romance, religion, 
or satire. Poetry was written in three forms. The short 
accentual riming lines introduced from the French in the 
last age had become so customary as to be felt as native. 
Second, in the west of England occurred a brilliant re- 
vival of the old alliterative verse. Third, Chaucer (q.v.) 
imitating contemporary French poets, experimented with 
such artificial forms as the ballade, and made much use 
of what was to become the most important of English 
verse-patterns, the iambic pentameter line. This he com- 
bined in riming couplets, as in the Prologue to The Can- 
terbury Tales, or in a seven-line stanza (ababbcc), the 
rime-royal, as in Troilus and Cressida. 

Representative poems in the rimed alliterative verse mentioned 
above are Sir Gawayn and the Green Knight, most pleasing of the 
English metrical romances concerning Arthur and his knights, 
and The Pearl, a tenderly beautiful allegorical poem expressing 
the sorrow of a father for his dead two-year-old daughter. These 
are perhaps by the same author and date probably about 1360-1370. 
Like The Pearl in being the account of a dream and in allitera- 
tive verse, but much rougher and unrimed, is The Vision of Piers 


Plowman, (1362, 1377, 1395-1398), by William Langland. The 
author, disguised as a shepherd, falls asleep on the Malvern Hills 
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and sees a vision of a great field full of people, representative of 
the society of his day. Thc poem is very confused in plan, but 
is remarkable for its democratic spirit, its vigorous satire, and 
its profoundly religious spirit. 

Piers Plowman is all on the side of the people. In contrast to 
him is John Gower, who is famous mainly for having written in 
three languages, Latin, French, and English. His Latin poem is 
Vox Clamantis, (1382-1384), a picture from the landlord’s side 
of the Peasants’ Revolt. His English poem, Confessio Amantis 
(1386-1390), is a very long-winded collection of stories loosely 
connected with love. “Learned, industrious, and copious,’ * he was, 
Legouis says, “the typical average poet of his century.” 


Drama, which it should be noted was as yet always 
in verse, continued to be used as a means not only of 
entertainment but of edification. To the Scripture plays 
and saints’ plays was added by 1350 a third type of play, 
the morality or dramatized allegory. The characters in 
these plays were usually personified abstractions such as 
Youth, Wealth, Friendship, Death; but many of the plays 
included scenes of rough comedy and horse-play, which 
helped to make them popular. 

An especially popular form of drama was the great 
Scripture cycles composed between 1300 and 1420. These 
consisted of many short plays or scenes each presenting a . 
Biblical incident in the story of the fall and redemption of 
man. To these were added comic passages often from con- 
temporary English life; the resulting anachronisms did 
not bother the audience in the least. The series began with 
the fall of Lucifer from heaven, before the creation of 
man, and ended only with the Day of Judgment. These 
plays were both religious and civic celebrations. Smaller 
cities and villages gave single incidents as their parish 
plays. England in this age was full of interest in drama. 

On the staging see Appendix VIII. 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER (c 1340-1400) 


[Age of Chaucer] [Middle English] 


Though Chaucer Was a busy man of affairs—an officer 
at the royal court and in the civil service, and a diplomatic 
agent on many occasions to France, Flanders, and Italy,— 
he was a diligent reader and a voluminous writer. The 
most important event in his literary life was his first trip 
to Italy in 1372-1373, which brought him into touch with 
the new influences there of the Renaissance. Because he 
died as a resident of Westminster, he was buried in the 
Abbey—the first poet to be interred in the south transept, 
which therefore became the Poets’ Corner. 

Of all the great English poets—and usually he is ranked 
third as next to Milton, or even second and next to 
Shakespeare himself—Chaucer would probably be the most 
popular if readers were not discouraged by the strange- 
ness of his language and of his medieval background. He 
knew how to tell a story—is the first indeed who did tell 
a story in English for its own sake and not to point some 
moral. He was the first English humorist, even poking 
fun at himself. While his contemporary Gower was writ- 
.ing French and Latin before venturing on English, 
Chaucer chose English from the first. He introduced the 
iambic pentameter line and showed how useful it was for 
narrative. He creates a companionable atmosphere, an 
atmosphere of freshness and good humor and reality. 
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The very difference of his language adds to its charm, 
and the medieval life he portrays is full of fascination. 
His greatest works are Troilus and Cressida and The 
Canterbury Tales. English poets have united in praising 
him. Spenser and Tennyson call him “Dan [i. e., dominus, 
‘master’] Chaucer,’ and Morris, who imitated him in The 
Earthly Paradise, speaks of him as Master “great of 
heart and tongue.” Reading of modernized versions of 
his poems may give some idea of his narrative power, but 
one cannot know his real charm until one learns to read 
his poetry as he wrote it. To do so is not so difficult as it 
looks. 


Chaucer was the son of a London wine-merchant, 
but by the time he was seventeen he had become a 
page at court. Before he was twenty he had been with the Eng- 
lish armies in France, had been captured, and Edward III had 
been paid £16 (a large sum then) to ransom him. 

His literary life is usually divided into three periods. At first, 
and always, he was strongly influenced by French poetry, espe- 
cially the Romance of the Rose, an allegory of the thirteenth 
century. This led Chaucer to write an allegory similarly intro- 
duced by a dream, The Book of the Duchess (1369), in honor of 
the dead wife of his patron, John of Gaunt. 

The Italian period began with his first trip to 
Italy (1372-1373), but the French influence con- 
tinued. It is shown in his versification, and in his continued writ- 
ing (1375-1385) of dream allegories, The Parliament of Fowls 
(birds) and The House of Fame on the capriciousness of glory. 
In Italy Chaucer learned to use more emotional themes and to 
treat his characters not as types but as individuals. He obtained 
also new stories. He does not seem to have read Boccaccio’s most 
famous collection of stories, The Decameron, but he did borrow 
from him the story of Troilus and Cressida. 
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Troilus, a prince of Troy, loved Cressida, a Greek captive, 
who after pledging herself to him, deserted him for the Greek 
Diomed. Pandarus, in Boccaccio her young cousin, became in 
Chaucer’s telling of the tale a garrulous old man whose chatter 
adds humor to the story. In its comedy and its study of character 
the poem resembles a modern novel. 


Chaucer’s English period lasted from 1385 till his 
death. Both the Italian and the French influences were 
stili strong upon him (in 1385-1386 he began but left unfinished 
another dream poem, The Legend of Good Women), but as the 
years passed, Chaucer more and more turned from allegory to 
humor and realism and an interest in the life around him. This 
interest finally reached its greatest expression in The Canterbury 
Tales. 


III: 45-60. 


The Canterbury Tales in its Prologue describes how a group 
of thirty-one pilgrims gathered in April at the Tabard Inn in 
Southwark to make the four-day pilgrimage of fifty-five miles on 
horseback to Canterbury. Among them are represented many 
ranks of society from a knight to a plowman, many different sorts 
of character from a pious country parson to a rascally reeve (Jand- 
agent), and different grades of refinement from the delicate Nun 
Prioress to the vulgar Wife of Bath. Chaucer, who had lived for 
a good many years at Greenwich on the road to Canterbury, must 
have seen numerous such parties. Indeed it is not unlikely that 
he had been a member of one himself and that he was more 
or less faithfully describing in his poem his actual companions. 


The Host of the Tabard gets the pilgrims to agree that each 
shall tell two stories on the way to Canterbury and two on the 
return trip, that he himself shall decide which is best, and that 
the winner shall receive a dinner at the expense of the others. 
This large plan was not carried out, for only twenty-four stories 
were begun and not all of these were completed. Link passages 
describe the events of the journey and the conversation of the 
pilgrims. The stories are fitted dramatically to their narrators; 
sometimes they provoke quarrels. The stories most often read 
are the “Knight’s Tale” of Palamon and Arcite, two prisoners 
who loved the same lady; the “Nun’s Priest’s Tale” of how Chan- 
ticler escaped from the Fox; and the “Clerk’s Tale” of Patient 
Griselda, the perfect wife according to medieval ideas. (Percy 
Mackaye’s play, The Canterbury Pilgrims, is worth reading.) 
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Perhaps we are brought into most intimate acquaintance with 
the poet himself in such passages as the following. In The Canter- 
bury Tales Chaucer represents the Host as addressing him thus: 


Norte. 


“re 


—Pronounce as a separate syllable a letter with an accent above. 


‘What man artow,’! quod he; 2 lart thou 2said he 


‘Thou lookest as thou wouldest find a hare, 

For ever upon the ground I see thee stare. 
Approaché near, and look up merrily. 

Now ware you, sirs, and let this man have place; 
He in the waist is shape as well as I; 

This were a puppet in an arm t’embrace 

For any woman, small and fair of face. 

He seemeth elvish? by his countenance, 3 abstracted 
For unto no wight doeth he daliaunce.’ ” 4 


4 He exchanges pleasantries with no one. 


In The Legend of Good Women Chaucer says of himself: 


“And as for me, though that I konne but lyte1 

On bookés for to read I me delight, 1 know but little 
And to hem? give I faith and full credence? 2 them 
And in mine heart have hem in reverence Spee 
So heartily, that there is gamé none 

That from my bookés maketh me to gone, 

But it be seldom on the holiday, 

Save, certainly, when that the month of May 

Is comen, and that I hear the foulés* sing 4 birds 
And that the flowers ginnen for to spring,— 

Farewell my book, and my devotion.” 


“Except a living man, there is nothing more 
wonderful than a book !—a message to us from 
the dead,—from human souls whom we never 
saw, who lived, perhaps, thousands of miles 
away; and yet these, in these little sheets of 
paper, speak to us, amuse us, terrify us, teach 
us, comfort us, open their hearts to us as 
brothers.” 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


1400 1476 
[Death of Chaucer] [Caxton brought printing-press to England] 
Rulers: 


Lancaster: Henry IV, 1399-1413; Henry V, 1413-1422; Henry 
VI, 1422-1461 (died 1471). 
York: Edward IV, 1461-1483. 


HISTORY 


This was a time of wars. Henry IV had trouble with Scotland; 
with Wales; with the great family of the Percys under the leader- 
ship of the brilliant Henry Percy, called Hotspur; and with 
France. Henry V renewed the Hundred Years’ War, winning a 
spectacular victory at Agincourt (1415) over a French army 
perhaps seven times as large as his own, and in a second cam- 
paign entered Paris. But his sudden death left his nine-months’- 
old son Henry as king; dissensions arose among his council; 
Joan of Arc, the peasant maid of Domremy, roused France to 
effective resistance (1429-1431); and by 1453 the English had 
lost all their French possessions but Calais, and the Hundred 
Years’ War was over. Within two years (1455) the War of the 
Roses (the red rose of Lancaster and the white rose of York) 
broke out and lasted for thirty years, two groups of nobles con- 
tending for power and the crown. The mass of the people was 
indifferent. The result of the war was the impoverishment and 
destruction of the old nobility. Finally Henry Tudor, a Welshman 
of the Lancastrian side, was victorious and started a new dynasty. 


(Interesting imaginative accounts of this age are Hewlett’s New 
Canterbury Tales, Stevenson’s The Black Arrow, almost innumer- 
able books on Joan of Arc, including Mark Twain’s Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc, and Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan; and 
Shakespeare’s Richard III, Henry IV, and Henry V.) 
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LITERATURE 


This was an age with no great writers and no new 
movements; it is therefore called merely the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Poetry for the educated classes was mainly imitative 
of Chaucer. But the language was changing so rapidly, 
especially in the loss of the final unaccented e to which 
most inflections had sunk, that Chaucer’s beautifully 
rhythmical verse seemed to readers of this age even in- 
tentionally rough. Thus Lydgate, an earnest but unin- 
spired imitator of Chaucer, said that he himself paid no 
attention to accents, and his verse bears him out. More- 
over, the poets of this age chose to imitate not the realistic 
and modern Canterbury Tales, but Chaucer’s allegorical, 
more medieval poems. Chaucer’s imitators in Scotland 
caught more of his spirit, but on the whole the “literary” 
poetry of this age is interesting only to specialists. 


One of Chaucer’s Scottish imitators was King James I of 
Scotland (1394-1437), attractive because of his own romantic 
story. While on the way to France as a lad of eleven he was cap- 
tured by English sailors and confined by Henry IV in various 
places, among them Windsor Castle, for nineteen years, receiv- 
ing meanwhile a good education. While at Windsor he fell in 
love with the King’s niece, and on his release he was married to 
her in the church of St. Savior’s, Southwark, choosing this 
church out of respect to Gower, who is buried there. He tells 
his love story in The King’s Quair. (The story of his murder, 
with approximate quotations from The King’s Quair, is given in 
Rossetti’s ballad, The King’s Tragedy.) 

Besides this poetry for the upper classes there were also many 
ballads sung and loved by the common people. These ballads are 
anonymous and cannot be dated. They were handed .down by word 
of mouth from singer to singer. Any general attempt to write them 
down was not made till the eighteenth century, and some have 
been first recorded in our own day. But the oldest go back in their 
present form to this fifteenth century, which seems to have been 
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an especially active time for their composition. They deal with 
stories of love and jealousy, of fairies and demons and other 
supernatural beings, legends of Christ and the saints, exploits of 
Robin Hood and other outlaws in the greenwood, and battles and 
raids along the Scottish border. They are full of strong emotion 
expressed with effective simplicity. They use few figures of speech, 
but much repetition and a good deal of picturesque detail; many 
have refrains. The ballad measure is really a couplet of seven-accent 
lines, but it is usually printed as four lines, the first and third with 
four accents, the second and fourth with three. Sometimes the 
first and third lines also rime. These ballads did not much influence 
literary English poetry till the eighteenth century. 


Drama became in this age an increasingly popular form 
of amusement. This was the time when the Scripture plays 
given by the various crafts were most flourishing. Moral- 
ity plays were also very popular, and there is some scat- 
tered evidence of plays on subjects from the romances. 

Perhaps in this age (at least before 1495) Everyman, finest of 
the moralities, was written. It tells with simple strength how 
Everyman, summoned by Death, found that Goods, Kindred, Good 
Fellowship all deserted him, and that only Good Deeds could go 
with him to the grave. This play may have been first written in 
Holland, but in its English form it was certainly very popular. 

Most of the prose of this age was in Latin. In English 
are the Paston letters, the ordinary correspondence of a 
Norfolk family, interesting for the light they throw on 
the customs and the ideas of the time. A famous transla- 
tion is that by Lord Berners of Froissart’s chronicles, 
which, if one wishes a contemporary account of chivalry, 
graphic and spirited, will surely prove interesting. More 
than a translation and the most important prose work of 
this age is Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur. 

The Morte d’Arthur is a compilation from French sources of 
the stories about King Arthur and his knights. Arthur is rep- 
resented as king of an impossible country in a sort of golden age 


of chivalry. Merlin is his wizard and adviser. The plot is rambling 
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and rather incoherent, but chiefly centers about the search by 
Arthur’s knights for the Holy Grail (the cup used by Christ at 
the last supper, and brought to Glastonbury in England by Joseph 
of Arimathea, where it vanished because of the sins of the peo- 
ple), and the guilty love of Arthur’s queen Guinevere for Arthur’s 
chief knight Lancelot. Only Galahad, the pure son of Lancelot, 
sees the Grail. Finally the Round Table of the knights is broken 
up, and Arthur is wounded in a great battle with Modred, and 
taken to the mystic island of Avalon to be healed, whence he will 
some day return. The penitent Guinevere dies as a nun at Ames- 
bury. The Morte d’Arthur was finished in 1469 but was not printed 
till 1484 (by Caxton). It is “England’s first book of -poetic prose,” 
and many people like it better than the more modern poems it 
has inspired about Arthur by Spenser, Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Morris, and others. 

Besides Wyclif’s translation of the Bible, already referred to, 
there exists in English prose of this age one of the most enter- 
taining of medieval prose works, The Marvelous Adventures of 
Sir John Mandeville, Knight. It purports to be a guide to the 
Holy Land by an Englishman who had traveled for forty years 
in Asia and Africa. Really it is a compilation of all the marvelous 
accounts of marvelous places that its author, a French physician, 
Jehan de Bourgogne, could lay his hands on. It was first written 
in French before 1371 and then translated into half a dozen lan- 
guages. Among the wonders described are the glories of Prester 
John—rivers of jewels which flow three days in the week, seas 
of sand in which live fish excellent for eating, men with ears that 
hang to their knees, men with one foot so large it serves them 
as an umbrella, Amazons, and so on. 


“What a sense of security in an old book 
which Time has criticised for us!” 
—LoweELt. 
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PERIOD OF THE RENAISSANCE 
(1476-1660 ) 


THE PERIOD AS A WHOLE 


A great achievement of this period in English political 
life is the dominance of the nation over former institu- 
tions such as the feudal system, the gild, and the Church. 
This national idea was embodied in the king as the center 
of power ; this was a period of king-worship. Second, Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland began to live peacefully to- 
gether, though England’s attempt to subdue Ireland led 
to turmoil and bloodshed. And third, because of the dis- 
coveries in the New World, England found herself no 
longer at the edge but in the very center of the activities 
of Western Europe. 

Socially, life retained the feudal shell and something 
of feudal ideals of “loyalty to those above, responsibility 
for those below,’ but money, not the number of sup- 
porters one could call to his assistance, became the meas- 
ure of a man’s power. Landowners looked to their estates 
for profits, not for retainers. 

In the arts this is a period of Tudor architecture. 


1See picture, p. 62. 
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Workmen were familiar with Gothic construction, but 
had only heard of the new classical fashion. They there- 
fore applied classical ornament—columns, open arcades, 
busts, urns, strong horizontal lines—to Gothic buildings. 
This style was especially employed for the new country 
mansions and farm-houses, made possible by increased 
national prosperity. A similar mixture of classical and 
romantic (or medieval) practices occurred, as we shall 
see, in literature. England in this period was also re- 
nowned for its music. Everybody sang; even the barber- 
shop supplied a lute for the diversion of its waiting 
costumers. With this 
popular interest in mu- 
sic there was naturally 
much original compo- 
sition. William Byrd 
(1543-1623), both by 
his secular songs and 
his music for church 
use, was first among 
several composers of 
merit. 

Renaissance means 
“new birth.” At first it 
was applied to the re- 
vival by  Bramante 
ee (| (Italian architect, 
TUDOR ARCHITECTURE 1444 ?-1514?), of clas- 


(Reproduced from Besant’s London : : 
by permission of Harper and Brothers.) sical architecture ; a 


Built by William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, * : Hy 
in 1553-1587. Note the square oneal little temple of his in 


court, the great tower, and the use of 
classical columns for decoration. Rome set the style 
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which has been followed by St. Paul’s in London? our 
own Capitol in Washington, most of our state houses, 
and many of our other public buildings. But this new 
fashion in architecture has long been recognized as part 
of a larger change which affected sculpture, painting, 
literature, science, law—indeed, most fields of life. 

The spirit of the Renaissance was, in contrast to that 
of the middle ages, a spirit of revolt against authority and 
institutions, of curiosity, of faith in the possibilities of 
human nature, and of turning to new interests and look- 
ing at the world in a new way. This spirit showed itself 
first in Italy, especially in Florence, as early as Dante 
(1265-1321), the author of The Divine Comedy, and 
Giotto (c 1276-1337), the painter who forsook the con- 
ventional way of painting and made his pictures as true 
to life as he could. Before him, Madonnas and the Divine 
Child had been stiff, hardly human figures; in one of his 
pictures he shows the infant Jesus with his thumb in this 
mouth—a real baby. Some writers think of the Renais- 
sance as beginning with Dante and Giotto; others, making 
its distinguishing mark the love for classical art and 
literature, speak of the Renaissance as really absorbing 
and ultimately destroying this earlier movement toward 
freedom from medieval ideas. 

Everybody, however, agrees that Petrarch (1304-1374) 
was a man of the Renaissance. He, like Dante, was a 
Florentine, but because his father had been exiled, he 
lived at Avignon, in southern France. He was the first 
of the humanists, men to whom the literature of Greece 
and Rome was almost sacred, and who looked at it as an 


1See picture, p. 129. 
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inspiration and model for their own lives. In the middle 
ages men had read the classics, especially the Latin clas- 
sics, but they had read them often as allegories. Now 
they read them as meaning just what they said, which 
amounted almost to their rediscovery. Some of the clas- 
sics really were rediscovered in the eager search for 
ancient manuscripts. In this search Petrarch was a leader, 
denying himself necessities to spend his money on them. 
He cherished as a treasure a Greek Homer even though 
he could not read it—but not eight men in Italy could. 
Petrarch also felt the new love for physical beauty; for 
instance, one of the first modern men to show such an 
interest, he climbed, in spite of the warning of the 
peasants, Mt. Ventoux near Avignon, and almost fainted 
with pleasure at the landscape he saw. Another sign of 
his modernity was the sonnets he wrote to Laura. In 
these he set a fashion of personal love lyrics which be- 
came one of the commonest forms of poetry in this period. 

From these early beginnings the Renaissance developed 
rapidly in Italy, assisted by the influx of fugitive Greek 
scholars from Constantinople, which was captured by the 
Turks in 1453. Other influences beside this revival of 
learning liberated men’s minds from old ideas. The dis- 
covery of America (1492) and the theory of Copernicus 
(1473-1543) that the earth, instead of being the center 
of the universe, actually went around the sun, were revolu- 
tionary in their consequences. The Church had said there 
could be no antipodes and denied the possibility of 
Copernicus’s theory. When men became convinced that 
the Church had been wrong in these matters, its whole 
authority was weakened. The middle ages had seen much 
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criticism of the Church. Now with Martin Luther that 
criticism became defiance, and the Reformation and 
Protestantism were the results. Freedom of thought and 
the examples of the ancients made men think more highly 
of the possibilities for mankind. The ideal of life was the 
richly developed all-sided man, such as Lorenzo de’ Medici 
(1448-1492), great patron of the arts in Florence, and 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), who aspired to succeed 
in all sorts of human endeavor and did accomplish 
marvelous things in painting, sculpture, invention, and 
architecture. Men were encouraged to think for them- 
selves, to question everything, to dare everything. Freed 
from the old restraints and influenced by the pagan ideas 
of antiquity, which they so much admired, men allowed 
their desires and their imagination to lead them into ex- 
cesses of immorality. Finally, the Renaissance ended for 
many in cynical disillusionment, which some have seen 
pictured in the smile of the Mona Lisa. The Renaissance, 
at least so far as art was concerned, culminated in Italy 
with Michelangelo (1475-1563) and Raphael (1483- 
1520). There, by 1580 certainly, perhaps by 1540, it was 
over. 


(For an interesting illustration of some sides of the Italian 
Renaissance see Browning’s poem, “The Bishop Orders His 
slomb:%) 


But it was hardly beginning in England. Chaucer had 
visited Italy in 1372-1373 and again in 1378. Duke Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester (1391-1447) made a collection of 
manuscripts which he gave to Oxford. But the War of 
the Roses (1455-1485) checked any such beginnings of 
interest, and not till the end of the fifteenth century did 
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the Renaissance really have a chance in England. The 
date of 1476, when printing was introduced into England, 
is a convenient one to choose as marking the beginning 
of the period. Not only did printing check the changes in 
language so that we can still read with little difficulty the 
books of the sixteenth century, but the printing-press, 
because it made easy and cheap the production of books 
(some say it reduced their price 1%o), put learning in- 
creasingly within easy reach of every one and was to 
prove one of the most powerful agents of the new spirit. 

The Renaissance had a different development in Eng- 
land from what it had in Italy. The early English hu- 
manists—Colet, Grocyn, More—were all men of a seri- 
ous turn of mind, and the new movement was in its first 
stages definitely moral and closely allied with religion. 
As the century went on, conditions changed. Englishmen 
of another type visited Italy, and public censors bitterly 
denounced the bad influence of the Italianated English- 
men and warned young men against visiting Italy lest 
they become corrupted. But the desire for a full life— 
to live spontaneously, individually, completely—was felt 
in England as in Italy. This desire to excel in everything 
did not always succeed; spontaneity and marked in- 
dividuality led often to bad taste and excess; but ‘“‘the 
blustering and glittering Elizabethans” offer some of 
the most interesting of figures in the pageant of English 
history. Their spirit of enthusiasm, of daring, of insistence 
on individuality, reached its supreme expression in litera- 
ture between 1590 and 1610. Then a cooler judgment as- 
serted the supremacy of reason over impulse, and grad- 
ually the temper of England changed toward the com- 
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mon sense of the eighteenth century. For reasons to be 
given later, 1660 seems a date which best marks this 
change of mood and the end of this period. 


LITERARY CONDITIONS 


The combined influence of the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation made for a great increase in the reading 
public. Englishmen were stimulated by two great civiliza- 
tions, the ancient classical and the Hebrew. The Reforma- 
tion based its arguments on the Bible, and thus a habit of 
reading and a care for books became general among the 
serious-minded middle classes, those least likely to be 
interested in secular literature. The Renaissance made 
learning so fashionable for the upper classes that educa- 
tion for them has never since been more intensive either 
for mind or body. Young men of fashion could ride, shoot, 
fence, box, wrestle, sing, play the viol, dance, and write 
verses. As to young women, some, even of good families, 
knew only what a lady’s maid could teach them. Others 
not only did embroidery and were skilled in household 
arts, but read and spoke several languages. 

Education suffered through the confiscation of the en- 
dowments of schools by Henry VIII’s agents, but some of 
this property was used in refounding similar institutions, 
and a few new schools were established by public-spirited 
citizens. Especially was this true in the years of Puritan 
supremacy, because the Puritans thought education neces- 
sary as a proper basis for religion. Even if the number of 
schools was diminished, the quality of the work they did 
was improved through the influence of the new learning. 
Great interest was shown in the classics, and Greek after 
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much opposition was introduced into the curriculum. 

Medieval ideas of science still prevailed. Alchemy and 
astrology were believed in even by educated men, though 
Jonson’s Alchemist by its satire shows that some men 
thought such ideas ridiculous. Witchcraft also was gen- 
erally accepted as a fact, King James himself writing a 
book to show that the devil leagued himself with men; 
in it he recommended the death penalty for traffickers with 
the Evil One. However, it was also in this period that 
Bacon advocated the use of experiment instead of the 
scholastic method of deduction as the way to advance 
knowledge, Napier invented logarithms (1614), and 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood (1628). 

The increased number of gentlemen’s sons at the uni- 
versities made attendance there a favorable beginning 
for careers at court or in political life. After some time at 
Oxford or Cambridge the young gentleman of good 
family was likely to enter one of the Inns of Court (see 
Appendix VI), and then to complete his education by 
travel on the continent, especially in Italy. On the whole, 
English people under Elizabeth were better educated than 
in the eighteenth century and were less illiterate than 
under George III. 

Still the reading public was too small and too uncertain 
to afford adequate support for authors. Some of the 
authors were themselves men of wealth—Wyatt, Surrey, 
Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, for example—men who wrote 
only because they wished to. Many of them did not want 
their books published, and circulated them only in manu- 
script among their friends. Only after some printer had 
got hold of one of these manuscripts and published an 
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unauthorized and often incorrect edition, would such 
authors themselves permit an authorized edition. Young 
men of literary ability but under the necessity of earning 
a living usually became attached to the retinue of some 
great nobleman—this was almost a recognized profession 
for them—or received rewards from the patrons to whom 
they dedicated their books. Playwrights might manage to 
make a livelihood, but it was a precarious one unless, like 
Shakespeare, they were also actors and shareholders in 
their companies. 

Printing was strictly supervised by the government 
and was practically confined to London. Milton’s plea for 
the freedom of the press (Areopagitica [1644]), led to 
no immediate change in the law. Books were commonly 
entered in the Stationers’ Register to protect the printer’s 
rights, but there was no protection for authors. Indeed the 
idea of property in literary productions was as yet un- 
developed, authors made use freely of the ideas of others, 
and such borrowings were praised rather than condemned. 
One result of this lack of protection was that dramatic 
companies tried to prevent in ordinary circumstances the 
publication of their plays lest other companies should act 
them. Normally an authorized issue of a play occurred 
only when it was no longer played or when the company 
owning it was dissolved. Sometimes an edition was au- 
thorized because a bad one had been issued. Books were 
sold by booksellers, the most important of whom had 
their shops in St. Paul’s churchyard. 

Among the favorite subjects for treatment in books in 
this period were religion and English history. The Re- 
formation naturally had much to do with the former. 
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Pride in England and its newly recognized national life 
was responsible for the latter and was expressed not only 
in formal chronicles but also in plays and poems. Writers 
and readers were in general known to each other, so that 
much of the literature of the time is marked by personal 
and topical references, often not obvious to us to-day. 
As the explorers of the New World brought back treas- 
ures of gold, so translators, animated by much the same 
spirit, tried to bring the wealth of other literatures to 
their countrymen. But the great subject of this period is 
the passions of men. Perhaps this is true of most literature 
which has escaped from limitations of information or 
didacticism, but it is peculiarly true of the literature of 
this period. 

Men found themselves in a new world. Medieval insti- 
tutions were losing their power, and life throughout most 
of the period was vigorous and hopeful. Strong passions 
were entertained and violently expressed. Poetry of love, 
real or feigned for literary purposes, abounds; drama 
deals especially with violent, even exaggerated, exhibi- 
tions of the great emotions—love, anger, jealousy, re- 
venge, and the like. 

English verse had acquired nearly all its most im- 
portant forms by the end of the period, and its basic pat- 
tern was settled (not to be much questioned till our own 
day) as an arrangement of stressed and unstressed syl- 
lables, though with some regard also for the time re- 
quired to say the iine. In many poems this means that 
each line consists of the same number of syllables. 

In spirit the literature of this period is in general spon- 
taneous, unrestrained, often exaggerated; it shows flashes 
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of genius rather than careful finish; it cares more for 
vigor and self-expression than for proportion; it ignores 
rules and standards. But this statement must not be taken 
too unreservedly; some authors show exactly opposite 
characteristics. 


LANGUAGE 


rc 


One of the special charms of Elizabethan literature is 
its language. Grammarians and rhetoricians and dictionary 
makers had not formalized language as they were to do 
in later years. Authors were freer to write as they spoke, 
and many distinctions in syntax and vocabulary were 
as yet unestablished. Thus Shakespeare makes almost 
any word serve as any part of speech (“betwixt two 
such she’s”), and the differences of usage of such words 
as who, which, (“Our Father which art in Heaven’), 
and shall, will, were not yet agreed upon. Spelling, punctu- 
ation, and sentence and paragraph structure were also 
scarcely standardized. The literature of the time is, there- 
fore, not so clear as that of to-day, but is more freshly 
interesting, full of more striking phrases and more in- 
dividual turns of language. 

Still it.is, so far as form goes, not very different from 
the language of to-day. The pronunciation has changed 
greatly, but the popularity of Shakespeare’s plays and of 
the King James version of the Bible has kept men ac- 
quainted with Elizabethan language, while the printing- 
press has stabilized the appearance of English. Thus we 
can read the literature of this period much more easily 
than the works of Chaucer. 

Authors of this period expected no such perma- 
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nence. Between 1400 and 1500 English had changed 
rapidly; especially had the tendency to drop inflections 
continued, until English was left in this particular almost 
a grammarless tongue. Impressed by these rapid changes 
in the language, many authors looked forward to continued 
changes in the future, and therefore put what they con- 
sidered the most valuable of their works into Latin. Other 
writers showed their lack of faith in English as it was by 
trying to improve it through reviving old words from 
Chaucer or by adding new words from other modern lan- 
guages or from the classics. Opponents of these efforts 
called these importations from Greek and Latin “inkhorn 
Lenmis: 

Finally, however, the native language was shown by 
the writings of the great Elizabethans to be suitable in its 
natural development for fine literature. A great increase 
in vocabulary did take place, many words being adopted 
especially from the Latin as a result of the revival of 
learning. Also in the seventeenth century a new pronoun, 
its, and the possessive form of the noun with an apostro- 
phe became established to take the place of such expres- 
sions as “the eye did lose jis juster’” and “Ben Jonson his 
book.” These are the last two important changes of this 
kind to be accepted in English. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Classes.—Outwardly differing more than to-day in costume and 
habits of life, the various classes of society mingled more in 
amusements and business. Feudalism was giving place to the 
modern social order, in which money is more important than birth. 
The old nobility, impoverished and ruined by the long-continued 
wars, was succeeded by a new aristocracy enriched by the pos- 
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sessions of the dissolved monasteries and by the new commerce. 
The king was supreme and the court the center of social and 
political life to which ambitious men turned for preferment. 
Other gentlemen went into trade; many merchants were men of 
power and wealth. The small landowners were very prosperous. 
Decreased fertility of the soil and the high prices for woo! which 
prevailed until about 1600 caused many farms to be turned from 
cultivation to sheep pastures and set many laborers adrift. 

Other causes of wnsettled labor conditions were the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries; the great increase in prices due to heavy 
taxation and debasement of the coinage, without increase in 
wages; the general displacement of industry because of the re- 
strictive policy of the gilds1; and the shifting of commercial im- 
portance from the eastern and southern coast towns to those on 
the west coast, due to the new explorations and discoveries. Some 
of the wandering laborers settled in wayside cottages and car- 
ried on various trades; some became beggars and criminals who 
infested the highways and the streets of the cities; a large num- 
ber sank into hopeless pauperism. But the village life, for all 
these changes, still remained vigorous with its old sports and 
festivals. 

There was an extraordinary mingling of ostentation and ele- 
gance, coarseness and courtliness, brutality and refinement, both in 
speech and in manners. The people were noisy and turbulent. 
They endured, perhaps enjoyed, seeing the cruelest of punishments 
inflicted—slitting of nostrils, beating on the bare back, cutting 
off of hands and ears, branding, beheading, burning at the stake. 
Yet music was never so widely practised nor poetry so generally 
written. Naturally this contrast appears in the literature of the 
period, especially the drama. 

Roads.—Carts were increasingly used for freighting, coaches 
became general, and the condition of the roads was somewhat 

1 The gilds began to decline in the fifteenth century. The masters tried 
to make membership hereditary and trade demanded more capital; journey- 
men, therefore, lost the idea of becoming masters and labor troubles arose 
with equivalents to modern strikes and “black-lists.””’ Moreover, Henry VIII 
and his successors drew from the gilds by various devices large sums of 


money. Many of the gilds disappeared; to-day only a few remain, still keep- 
ing up at least their custom of dining together at stated intervals. 
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improved, but all except the more important highways were im- 
passable. These were thronged with travelers, especially toward 
London. People rode “post” (hiring relays of horses provided for 
the government couriers). English inns were famous, but the 
inn-keepers were suspected of conspiring with highwaymen. 
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LONDON IN THE 


From James Howell’s Londinopolis (1657), showing London as it was 
in 1638. Note how close the open country lies to the center of the city; and 
locate on the north bank St. Paul’s at the left center (the old Gothic build- 
ing with its shortened steeple) and the Tower at the left; London Bridge 


London.—The city walls could no longer contain its hundred 
thousand inhabitants; houses were being erected outside in popu- 
lous suburbs, and noblemen’s palaces lined the north bank of 
the Thames. The river formed the great highway of the city from 
east to west, for the streets were narrow—few were more than 
ten or twelve feet wide—and wretchedly dirty, still, as in med- 
ieval days, serving as the sewers of the city. The increasing num- 
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ber of coaches made passage even more difficult. London Bridge 
was entirely built up with shops and houses on either side. The 
nave of St. Paul’s was the favorite morning meeting-place where 
gallants displayed their new clothes, serving men sought new 
positions, and lawyers consulted their clients. Merchants gathered 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


built up with houses (the heads of traitors are displayed above the south 
entrance); and at the left and left center on the south bank the playhouses 
(indicated by flags). 


at the Royal Exchange. Favorite amusements were bowling, dic- 
ing, and especially “carding”; taverns were popular resorts, as 
were also the bear-baiting houses and the theaters. (See Ap- 
pendices VII and VIII.) The court had its own dramatic en- 
tertainments, not only in pageants and masques, but also in the 
special performances of professional companies. Almost to be 
counted as amusements also were visits to Bedlam to see the 
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antics of the insane, and to Tyburn to witness the public inflic~ 
tion of legal punishment. 

Houses.—The usual Elizabethan cottage consisted of two stories, 
the upper projecting. The front was of rough-cast and timber, a 
penthouse (a tiled sloping ledge) protected the door, and be- 
fore craftsmen’s and merchants’ houses stood stalls with counters 
for the display of goods. Men commented on the great increase 
in luxury during the reign of Elizabeth, pointing to the numer- 
ous chimneys, the commonness of plate, and the more com- 
fortable beds. Walls were hung with arras, or painted cloths; 
the floors were strewn with rushes (often, however, not re- 
moved for years, causing unspeakable sanitary conditions). Most 
houses even in the city had gardens. Merchants as a rule lived 
above their places of business, and apprentices lived with their 
masters. Noblemen’s houses came to have a great diversity of 
rooms, and since defense was no longer necessary, large outside 
windows. Furniture was massive and abundant, fireplaces were 
highly carved, and ceilings consisted of richly decorated plaster 
or fine timber. 

Food.—Tremendous quantities of food were consumed, espe- 
cially of meat. Most modern vegetables were known. Virginia 
(Irish) potatoes were introduced in 1580, but not generally used. 
An astonishingly small amount of bread was consumed and an 
astonishingly large amount of spice. Elaborate pastries, some 
of them even gilded, were features of formal banquets. Tobacco 
was introduced in 1565, and within fifteen years “tobacco drink- 
ing,” as smoking was called, had become common. The usual din- 
ner hour was eleven, after which little business was transacted. 
Forks came into general use in the first part of the seventeenth 
century. Before that time guests held their meat with the left 
hand and cut it with the right; the passing of a ewer of water 
before and after meals was therefore not only a ceremonious but 
a necessary matter. This custom is still observed after dinner at 
the “high” (or dons’) tables of many an ancient English college. 

Dress.—Through most of this period dress was very elaborate. 
Characteristic details in the reign of Elizabeth were huge ruffs 
and long-pointed doublets worn by both sexes, tight hose or 
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enormous breeches worn by men, and still more enormous skirts 
worn by women.! Satirists made fun of the fondness for foreign 
styles. One borrowing from Italy that has remained is the use 
of fans. Men cut their beards fantastically. Married women con- 
cealed their hair under hoods or kerchiefs; unmarried women 
wore no head-covering indoors, but head-dressing took large and 
elaborate forms. The smock, a blouse or shirt worn by the 
peasant, and perhaps the most distinctively English costume, was 
a picturesque garment which remained in ordinary use almost till 


1 See pictures, pp. 95 and 110. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON, 1597 


From an old view. Note the moat, the double walls, the White Tower in 
the center, St. Peter’s Church in the upper left-hand corner, and the 
Traitor’s Gate opening on the river. 
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PERIOD OF THE RENAISSANCE 
(The Elizabethan Period) 


Supremacy of the nation over other institutions. Peace 
in Britain. Center of Western civilization shifts to the 
Atlantic seaboard. Tudor architecture. English supremacy 
in music. 

A period of revolt, curiosity, individualism. The revival 
of learning. The Reformation. Western exploration. 
Scientific discoveries. 

Great interest in the classics and the Bible. Printing 
subject to censorship. Authors dependent on patronage of 
the great. Literature vigorous rather than carefully fin- 
ished. Favorite subjects: religion, English history, passions 
of men. Many translations. 
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AGE OF AGE OF 
EXPERIMENT SHAKESPEARE 
New subjects: Classics, religion,|Subjects varied 


the Bible, English history 
Poetry: New models from Italy— 
the sonnet, blank verse 
Drama: Interludes 
Imitations of classical plays 
The Theater built, 1576 
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Poetry: Many 
songs and 
sonnets 

Much use of 
blank verse 

Spenserian 
stanza 

Prose: Begin- 
nings of 
prose fiction 

First essays 
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great age of 
poetic dra- 
ma 
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Execution of 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CHART 


1. The age of experiment is alone longer than the two other periods and 


has no great writers. Find the reason in the text. 
2 
Some reasons are suggested in the text. 
3. Which of these writers were friends? 


4. Could Milton have seen Sidney? Spenser? Shakespeare? 


does not quite answer this; consult lives.) 
5. Which of these authors was the shortest lived? the 
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the present day. With the accession of Charles I costumes be- 
came simpler and more elegant. The Puritans in general frowned 
upon any style that prevailed; usually they wore their hair short, 
and dressed in black suits, knee-breeches, and very simple collars. 
During the Puritan supremacy, gay clothes were so little ap- 
proved that in London a man with a feather in his cap was pelted 
with stones. Nightgowns began to be worn in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, but only by royalty. The nightgown men- 
tioned in Shakespeare’s plays was rather a dressing-gown. 


“The true humanist,’ says Pater, ‘can never 
wholly lose interest in anything that has ever 
deeply interested humanity.’ You can overcome 
your first shrinking distaste and recover or ac- 
quire an interest in almost any good author, 
period, school, or fashion of literature by a 
few hours, days, or weeks, as the case may be, 
of resolute reading.” 

—SHOREY. 
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AGE OF EXPERIMENT 


1476 ‘ 1579 
[Printing-press in England] [Publication of The Shepherd’s Calendar] 
Rulers : 
York: Edward IV, 1461-1483; Edward V, 1483; Richard III, 
1483-1485. 


Tudor: Henry VII, 1485-1509; Henry VIII, 1509-1547; Ed- 
ward V, 1547-1553; Mary, 1553-1558; Elizabeth, 1558-1603 


HISTORY 


This age begins in the turmoil of the War of the Roses, made 
vivid for English readers by Shakespeare’s play on Richard III, 
“Crookback,” the cruel Duke of Gloucester, who gained the throne 
by murdering his young nephew Edward V, in the Tower. 
Henry VII, who gained the throne from Richard and founded 
the dynasty of the Tudors, was shrewd, wary, and thrifty, and 
devoted himself to establishing his power. Henry VIII came to 
the throne when he was only eighteen, handsome, athletic, in- 
terested in the new learning, fond of music and art; he did not 
at all suggest the bloated and egotistical tyrant that he became in 
later years. His great ministers were Cardinal Wolsey, extraor- 
dinarily able, although he caused much enmity by his haughty 
manner and magnificent display; and Thomas Cromwell, who 
rose from obscurity, became Wolsey’s assistant, and at his fall 
took his place in the king’s council. (Both are pictured in Shake- 
speare’s Henry VIII.) Henry’s son, Edward VI, died when only 
fifteen after a reign of a little more than six years (Mark 
Twain’s The Prince and the Pauper concerns him). Mary, 
Henry’s daughter, devoutly Catholic, and doting on her husband, 
Philip of Spain, who slighted her, was hated by her people, 
who called her “the Bloody Mary” because she permitted the 
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burning of many Protestants. She was succeeded by Elizabeth, her 
half-sister, the most popular of English queens. Elizabeth was 
twenty-five when she came to the throne, had a masculine force 
and coarseness, could swear for an hour without repeating her- 
self, prided herself on her learning, flirted and lied and dressed 
herself gorgeously, and swallowed flattery greedily, but by her 
wisdom, courage, and persistence ruled England successfully for 
forty-five years. Her great minister was William Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, crafty, cautious, patient. His principal rival was the 
handsome and intriguing Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 
The great events of this age centered about the separation of 
the English Church from allegiance to the Pope. Lollardry had 
never died out and between 1490 and 1521 had again become 
prominent, many of its adherents dying at the stake. The Re- 
formation, proclaimed in Germany by Martin Luther in 1517, 
thus found support in England at once. It was also aided by 
the new learning and by the strong popular hatred of the clergy 
because of their corruption, their power, and their immunity from 
the laws governing laymen. But Henry VIII, though friendly to 
the new learning, strongly opposed the Reformation, wrote a 
book against Luther, forbade the circulation of Protestant trans- 
lations of the Bible into English, and burned those opposed to 
Catholic belief even after he himself had broken with the Pope. 
His separation from the church was brought about by the 
Pope’s refusal to declare his marriage to Catherine of Aragon 
invalid so that he could marry Anne Boleyn, a young English 
lady of the court. Henry thought the Pope refused because of 
fear of the Emperor Charles V, Catherine’s uncle, and he was 
furious that English interests should be thus controlled by a for- 
eign power. He therefore secured the passage in 1534 by Parlia- 
ment of the Act of Supremacy, declaring himself the head of 
the English Church, and in 1536-1539 brought about the dis- 
solution of the monasteries. His confiscation of these religious en- 
dowments brought him immense wealth. The lands passed, by 
gift from the king or by purchase, into the hands of numerous 
landlords, who thus became interested supporters of the new or- 
der. But England was still Catholic in belief. Though Sir Thomas 
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More, friend of the king and Lord Chancellor of England, was 
executed for refusing to acknowledge Henry as head of the 
Church, others were burned for denying the Catholic doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Edward VI’s advisers carried reforming ten- 
dencies farther than public opinion was ready to go; Mary, on 
the other hand, by approving persecution of the Protestants and 
also by her submission to Philip, aroused an even stronger re- 
sentment against Catholic control. Thus the government under 
Elizabeth was committed to a middle course, but was gradually 
forced further toward Protestantism by continued Catholic op- 
position. 

As a Protestant country England found herself confronting the 
two much greater Catholic powers of France and Spain, which 
were rivals of each other. The policy adopted was to hold a 
balance between them, committing England to the support neither 
of one nor the other. One hope Elizabeth held out to each was that 
she might make an alliance by marriage. So serious did she some- 
times seem in this that even the English Protestants were de- 
ceived and filled with apprehension. For a while she led Philip to 
think. she might marry him. In 1572 the court party in France 
perpetrated the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, when they tried in 
one night of slaughter to kill all the Huguenots (as Protestants 
were called in France). When Elizabeth seemed to be desperately 
in love with the Duke of Alencon, an ugly young French prince 
whom she called her “frog,” the English were horrified. But she 
still carried on her flirtations and pretended to faint with grief 
when Alencon went back to France after a visit. (It is significant 
that she filed her love poems from her various suitors among her 
state papers.) By such maneuvers and the aid of Burleigh’s 
counsels Elizabeth succeeded in keeping peace for a good many 
years. 

Affairs in Scotland were important not so much for what oc- 
curred in this age as for what they led to in the next. Scotland 
had long been closely allied to France and was therefore a per- 
petual menace to English peace. Thus in 1513 while Henry VIII 
was at war with France, James IV invaded England and was 
killed with the flower of Scotch nobility at Flodden. Border war- 
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fare continued, James V married a French princess, and his 
daughter and heir, Mary, later Queen of Scots, was sent to Paris 
to be educated. There she married Francis, who for a brief time 
was king of France; after his death she returned to Scotland at 
the age of nineteen, surrounded by her French Catholic friends. 

Scotland in the meantime had become violently Protestant un- 
der the influence of John Knox. Of course trouble arose, made 
worse by Mary’s love-affairs. After many romantic incidents, 
Mary was forced to take refuge in England in 1568, leaving be- 
hind her her infant son, James VI, who was made king. What 
complicated matters still more was that Mary, through her grand- 
mother, sister of Henry VII, had strong claims to the English 
throne, and as a Catholic had the support of Philip of Spain and 
of many English Catholics. Elizabeth, therefore, had her placed 
in confinement. Mary became the center of Catholic plots against 
Elizabeth, and it is in this troubled condition that the age closes. 

Other events making for trouble were occurring on the 
sea. Itnglish discoverers and adventurers were active. Cabot 
reached Newfoundland in 1497. Chancellor tried to reach Asia by 
a northwest passage in 1553, Frobisher explored the coast of 
Labrador in 1576, and Drake, after expeditions to the West Indies 
in which he plundered the Spanish cities and fleets, made his 
way in 1577-1581 around the world in the tiny Golden Hind, 
carrying terror into the Pacific, which had been considered almost 
a Spanish lake. On Drake’s return Elizabeth gave him her formal 
approval by knighting him, thus definitely defying Spain. Richard 
Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations includes not only the story of 
Drake’s trip by one of his companions, but many other accounts 
of Elizabethan explorers. 


(Imaginative treatments of this age are numerous. Major’s 
When Knighthood was in Flower, was once very popular for the 
time of Henry VIII, but more amusing to-day is Baring’s “Henry 
VIII and Catherine Parr” in his Diminutive Dramas. Yonge’s The 
Armourer’s Apprentices pictures Henry VIII and his London. 
Ainsworth’s The Tower of London deals with Lady Jane Grey; 
Tennyson has a play on the Bloody Mary; Dumas’s Margaret 
of Valois centers about the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Mary 
Queen of Scots has inspired many books, including plays by Schiller 
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and Drinkwater, Scott’s Abbot, Yonge’s Unknown to History, 
and Hewlett’s The Queen’s Quair. Scott’s Kenilworth deals with 
a love-affair of Leicester, Elizabeth’s favorite, and describes the 
great festivities with which he entertained her in 1575. Lyly’s 
Endymion is a contemporary allegorical treatment probably of some 
similar subject. Noyes’s poem, Drake, portrays the great navigator 
interestingly; Kingsley’s Westward Ho! gives the spirit of the 


time. ) 
¢ 


LITERATURE 


This age, still Tudor rather than Elizabethan as the 
term is most often employed, is distinguished by no great 
writer, but it shows various important new influences and 
trials of new forms of expression. Finally, in 1579, ap- 
peared Spenser’s The Shepherd’s Calendar, marking the 
beginning of an age of real achievement. 

Literature at the beginning of this age of experiment 
was still medieval both in subject-matter and form. Of this 
kind were the books which Caxton chose to print; for 
example, Malory’s Morte D’Arthur, The Golden Legend, 
and Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and Troilus and Cres- 
sida. Prose had achieved no useful models, drama was 
still didactic, poetry was dull in subject-matter and hope- 
lessly rough in form. In Scotland William Dunbar and 
other imitators of Chaucer showed considerable power, 
but in England poetry was almost, perhaps indeed quite, 
at its worst. Here is a stanza from Stephen Hawes’s The 
Pastime of Pleasure (1505-1500), a stupid allegory on 
education; for all its fear of “mismetering”’ it is in itself 
unrhythmical : 


“Go, little book, I pray God thee save We 
From mismetering by wrong impression,! 1 Bad printing 
And who that ever list thee for to have, 
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That he perceive well thy intention, 
For to be grounded without presumption 
As to eschew the sin of idleness, 

To make such books I apply my business.” 


And here are a few lines of John Skelton’s (1460?- 
1529): 


“Though my rime be ragged, 
Tatter’d and jagged, 
Rudely rain-beaten, 

Rusty and moth-eaten ; 

If ye take well therewith, 
It hath in it some pith.” 


Clearly neither of these could teach a young poet anything 
helpful in his art. To be sure, the popular ballads were 
being composed at this time, but they offered no assistance 
in this matter of versification. What was necessary to 
bring English Literature to life was new subject-matter 
and new models of expression. The new subject-matter 
was provided by the new learning, or interest in the clas- 
sics, the changes in religion, and the new pride in na- 
tionality. These subjects naturally showed themselves 
more in prose than in poetry. New models for poetry were 
found especially in contemporary Italian literature. 

The new learning, with its distinctive emphasis on 
Greek, furnished new ideals of education. This early 
humanism flourished from about 1490 until 1520, when 
religious discussion became violent. The humanists, 
Grocyn, Linacre, Colet, aided later by Erasmus, estab- 
lished Greek and Latin as the basis of the new education. 
The results of this early enthusiasm are still seen in those 
secondary courses of study in which Latin or Greek are 
required. These early humanists were so busy in teaching 
and doing that they had little time for writing. For us Sir 
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Thomas More and Roger Ascham best represent the 
humanistic ideas. 


Sir Thomas More (1478-1535) was renowned as a wit and as 
a lawyer. He rose to high office under Henry VIII, but was finally 
executed because he would not accept Henry as head of the Church 
instead of the Pope. He wrote many books, but his most famous 
work is Utopia (i.e., *Nowhere”’), composed first in Latin, pub- 
lished in Louvain in 1516, and not translated into English until 
1551. Under the guise of describing a newly discovered island in 
the Western seas, More criticized contemporary conditions in 
England. In his perfect country all the streets were at least twenty 
feet wide, there was no private property, and houses were shifted 
by lot every ten years, fashions in clothes did not alter, and every 
man had a trade in addition to agriculture and worked six hours a 
day. The Utopians thought war foolish and opposed religious per- 
secution; they scorned gold and silver. Though Utopia forecast 
many reforms which have proved workable, it has given English a 
new adjective, “utopian,” meaning “impractical, visionary.” 

Roger Ascham (1515-1568) showed his good judgment in 
writing in English, though he says he could easier have written 
his books in Latin: Toxophilus (1545), a eulogy of archery as a 
sport, and The Schoolmaster (1570), which deserves the gratitude 
of all students because in it he pleads that teachers should get 
their pupils to study by kindness and not by taunts and blows. 


The new learning also had an influence on the religious 
thought of the time. The study of Greek suggested a new 
approach to the Bible, and especially to the New Testa- 
ment. Because Protestantism looked to the Bible rather 
than to the councils of the Church for its authority, a 
translation of the Bible into English became important. At 
first the government refused to permit English translations 
to be circulated, but finally did authorize them. The Bible 
became an influence on English life, and consequently on 
English Literature, the importance of which can scarcely 
be exaggerated. It was read aloud not only in the churches 
but daily in thousands of homes. It brought to many al- 


most their only education, but a real one for all that. 
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This frequent reading of the Bible continued well down 
into the nineteenth century (for an interesting description 
see Burns’s “The Cotter’s Saturday Night’’). Biblical 
stories and phrases became a part of the language, and 
the style of the King James Version set a model at once of 
simplicity and of dignity. 


Translations of the Bible into English.—The first translation 
of the whole Bible into English was that made under the influence 
of Wyclif about 1382. This was, of course, circulated in manu- 
script. 

William Tyndale (1484-1536) was an obscure priest fired with 
the ambition to make it possible, as he told a clergyman, “for 
a boy that driveth the plough to know more of the Scriptures 
than you do.’’Because it was forbidden to issue an English trans- 
lation in England, he went to the Continent, and there in 1525 at 
Worms published his translation of the New Testament. This 
aroused great opposition, especially by its notes, many of them 
taken from Luther, and its use of certain words (for example, 
congregation for church, elder for priest, penitence for penance, 
etc.) that implied Puritan instead of Catholic ideas. Tyndale, 
after translating the first five books of the Bible, was killed by 
agents of the Catholic church in Antwerp in 1536. 

The next important English translator of the Bible was Miles 
Coverdale. His first version, founded on Tyndale’s so far as it 
went, was issued in 1535, the first complete printed English Bible. 
The Great Bible, a Coverdale version, appeared in 1539, and was 
—so fast had conditions changed—ordered placed in all the 
churches. In 1560 the Geneva Bible was published, so called be- 
cause it was issued in Geneva, and had a strongly Puritan bias. 

Other revisions followed, among them the Rheims-Douai ver- 
sion of 1582-1609, prepared by the Catholics, until 1611 when the 
so-called Authorized or King James version was issued. This 
slowly but completely became established as the version customa- 
rily used in Protestant circles, and its vogue has not as yet been 
seriously interfered with by the more accurate and scholarly Re- 
vised Version of 1881-1885, nor by the numerous modernized ver- 
sions of recent years. Even in the Revised Version 80 per cent of 
the words in the passages which Tyndale had translated are his. 
To him therefore belongs much of the glory of the great national 
classic, the English Bible. 

Similar in its style is The Book of Common Prayer compiled 
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in English from the Latin under the direction of Archbishop Cran- 


mer (1549). 
In a very different class is John Foxe’s (1516-1587) Acts and 


Monuments, more frequently spoken of as The Book of Martyrs. 
It was first issued in Latin, 1559, but was translated into English 
by the author and published in 1563. It tells with great force 
and many ghastly details the stories of the Protestant martyrs, 
and did much to perpetuate among the English fear and hatred 
of the Catholics. a 


Pride in nationality, strong in this age, became even 
stronger in the next. In this age it showed itself mainly 
in the publication of chronicles of English history, notably 
Hall’s (1542) and Holinshed’s (1578), important in 
literature as furnishing the materials for many of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and interesting in themselves as sources of 
information, especially Harrison’s ‘Description of Eng- 
land,” included in Holinshed. 

The new models for poetry were introduced by Wyatt 
and Surrey. Both these men were of high social rank and 
wrote with no idea of publication, but only for circula- 
tion of their poems among their friends. Not until several 
years after their deaths were selections from their poems 
published. In 1557 a publisher named Tottel issued a col- 
lection of poems by them and others, usually spoken of as 
Tottel’s Miscellany. Though none of its poems is of the 
first rank, it is the first book of modern English poetry, 
and proved to be of great influence. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503-1542) was a diplomat who traveled 
a good deal and so became acquainted with what was being written 
on the Continent, especially in Italy. He experimented with many 
new forms and introduced, among others, the sonnet. His earlier 
pentameter verse is rough because he admitted too complicated 
variations; later, he achieved greater smoothness. 


Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (1517?-1547) a member of the 
great Howard family, so nearly heir to the throne that he was 
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executed because of fear that he would attempt to take it, fol- 
lowed Wyatt in practising the new verse. He also wrote sonnets, 
and probably introduced blank verse into English. 

Both old and new forms of drama existed together in 
this age. The Scripture plays and the morality plays still 
flourished, but the moralities, instead of dealing with very 
general themes like that of Everyman, were now used by 
schoolmasters to inculcate ideas of education (amusingly, 
too, as in Wit and Science [1530?]), by religious dis- 
putants to advocate Catholicism or Protestantism, and by 
reformers to satirize social abuses. Rough farce was 
much employed. Especially prominent was the Vice, who 
was, in his boisterous hilarity, a forerunner of such 
Shakespeare clowns as Launcelot Gobbo. These morality 
plays formed the principal repertory of the first profes- 
sional companies of actors. These companies consisted 
usually of four or five men and a boy, who divided among 
them the numerous roles, the boy playing the women’s 
parts. 

But new forms of drama were also arising. Under the. 
influence of Sir Thomas More a group of dramatists, 
notably John Heywood (1497-1580), wrote plays purely 
for amusement. These plays were called interludes be- 
cause they were given between courses at banquets and 
were amusing and short. 


One of these plays is The Four P’s, in which a Peddler, a 
Palmer (or professional pilgrim), a Pardoner (who sells indul- 
gences), and a Potycary (apothecary, who sells medicines) each 
tries to tell the biggest lie to determine who shall have precedence 
among them. The Palmer wins by saying he never saw a woman 
a of temper. Most of Heywood’s plays have similarly simple 
plots. 

Another famous play of this group is Fulgens and Lucres 
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by Henry Medwall, a romantic story with comic underplot, re- 
discovered in 1919, the oldest English romantic play, dating from 
about 1490. 

Also in this age began the adaptations and imitations of 
classical drama. These are called the first “regular” plays 
in English because they are the first written in accordance 
with classical models of tragedy and comedy and in obedi- 
ence to the rules of drama (see pages 435-436). They were 
especially given at schools and the universities. The first 
regular English comedy was William Stevenson’s (?) 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle (1552-1553), acted at Cam- 
bridge. Another of about the same time was Nicholas 
Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister (1553-1554), written 
probably for some choir school. The first regular English 
tragedy was Gorboduc, given by the law students of the 
Inner Temple before Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall in 
1562. 


Gorboduc was written by Thomas Norton and Thomas Sack- 
ville in imitation of the plays of the Latin rhetorician Seneca and 
of contemporary Italian tragedy. It dealt with the troubles which 
afflicted a land when the succession to the throne was unsettled 
and was an argument indirectly advising the Queen to marry. 
It was written in blank verse, the first use of this form for Eng- 
lish drama, and was much praised for its morality and eloquence, 
though criticized because it violated the unities of time and place. 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle concerns the complications arising 
from the loss of a needle. A neighbor is even suspected of steal- 
ing it. Gammer Gurton had last used it in mending Hodge’s 
breeches. It is found when Diccon kicks him. ; 

Ralph Roister Doister tells the misadventures of a foolish 
young man urged on by a mischief-maker, Merrygreek, to court a 
widow, Dame Custance. 


Popular drama was not much influenced by these clas- 
sical imitations. The plays given by wandering players 
in the inn-yards, halls, fields, or even churches were, 
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except the moralities, plays on historical or romantic sub- 
jects always relieved by scenes of comic buffoonery, like, 
for example, the Lamentable Tragedy, Mixed Full of 
Pleasant Mirth, Containing the Life of Cambises, King 
of Persia (1569?). 

Perhaps as important an event as any in the history of 
the English drama was the building of the first profes- 
sionally used public theater in England, The Theater, just 
outside London to the north, by James Burbage in 1576. 
Others soon followed, so that drama began to have a 
fixed abode. 


“He hath never fed of the dainties that are 
bred in a book; he hath not eat paper, as it 
were; he hath not drunk ink; his intellect is 
not replenished; he is only an animal, only sen- 
sible in the duller parts.” 

—SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labor’s Lost. 
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AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 


1579 1616 
[Publication of The Shepherd’s Calendar] [Death of Shakespeare] 
Rulers: 


Tudor: Elizabeth, 1558-1603. 
Stuart: James I, 1603-1625. 


HISTORY 


In the first half of this age English spirit ran high. English 
seamen were defying the power of Spain not only in the New 
World, robbing fleets and terrorizing towns, but even in the harbor 
of Cadiz itself; “singeing the King of Spain’s beard,’ Drake 
called it. England, too, was trying to plant colonies in the New 
Worid. In Virginia, named in honor of the Virgin Queen, Raleigh 
attempted settlements (1585, 1586, 1587), though none was made 
successfully there until 1607 at Jamestown. And on the Con- 
tinent England was troubling Spain by sending troops under 
Leicester to assist the rebellious Protestant Netherlanders. Still 
Elizabeth, now following Burleigh’s caution, now Walsingham’s 
ardent Protestantism, now her own shrewdness, kept England 
ostensibly at peace with both the great Catholic powers of France 
and Spain. 

But Catholic plots against Elizabeth thickened, centering around 
the captive Mary Queen of Scots, and finally Elizabeth consented 
to Mary’s execution in 1587. This ended Philip of Spain’s hope 
that England might be brought back to Catholicism through 
Mary’s accession. He therefore prepared a great fleet, the “In- 
vincible’ Armada, for the invasion of England. In the summer 
of 1588 it sailed up the English Channel to embark a great army 
in the Netherlands for the attack on England. All England united 
in defense, and a small but determined English fleet prepared 
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to resist it. At it moved up the Channel, it suffered much from 
the smaller, more easily maneuvered English boats; the army 
was not ready, the winds were unfavorable, and finally the 
Armada had to seek escape through the North Sea around Scot- 
land and Ireland. Storms assailed it, and only half the great fleet 
succeeded in returning to Spain. The defeat was complete, though 
the war continued for ten years, one famous event in it being the 
magnificent fight of the Revenge (1591) off the Azores, told by 
Raleigh and recounted in Tennyson’s poem. Because of such 
events Englishmen were filled with pride of country and devotion 
to their queen. 

But as the century drew to an end, troubles increased. Elizabeth 
was old and sick. Burleigh died and was succeeded by his son, 
Cecil. Jesuits stirred up trouble in Ireland, always a sore point. 
Rebellion there followed rebellion. The English confiscated the 
rebels’ lands and by famine and slaughter desolated a country 
they were too weak to control in any other way. They looked upon 
Ireland as, like America, a place where gentlemanly adventurers 
could make their fortunes without much respect for the rights of 
the inhabitants. The Earl of Essex, one of Elizabeth’s handsome 
young favorites, tried his hand at subduing the country, but failed 
—he said, because Cecil did not support him. He returned to 
England, plotted Cecil’s downfall, and tried to rouse London to 
insurrection, but was arrested and beheaded for treason (1601). 

And then Elizabeth died, and James VI ot Scotland, son of 
Mary, but a Protestant, became James I of England, the first 
of the English Stuart kings, uniting the thrones but not the 
governments of the two countries. His contemporary, Henry IV 
of France, called him “the wisest fool in Christendom” because 
of his learning, boorishness, and lack of practical sense. He 
claimed as a divine right the devotion formerly given the Tudors 
from a feeling of loyalty and thus provoked increasing political 
opposition. Religious differences were also getting sharper. Cath- 
olics had long suffered under certain disabilities; to celebrate 
mass made one liable to punishment for treason, and non-attend- 
ance at the services of the established church incurred heavy fines. 
The discovery of the Gunpowder Plot (1605) to blow up King 
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and Parliament in order to secure relief for the Catholics from 
these disabilities, caused even severer penalties to be put upon 
them. Among the Protestants, also, lines of cleavage were be- 
coming more marked, and many clergymen became open Non- 
conformists. 

James’s ambition to become the peacemaker of Europe caused 
him to seek an alliance with Spam, when most Englishmen 
thought war with Spain a duty. The execution of Sir Walter 
Raleigh (1618), last survivor of the Elizabethan adventurers, 
which people thought ordered to further the Spanish alliance, 
aroused popular resentment. This was increased by such scandals 
at court as the Overbury poisoning case (1613, see page 105) and 
James’s infatuation with one favorite after another. By the end 
of the age, the passionate patriotism of Elizabeth’s time had 
pretty much disappeared. 

(Bennett’s Master Skylark, Quiller-Couch’s Shakespeare’s Christ- 
mas, Scott's Fortunes of Nigel, and Black’s Judith Shakespeare 


are stories of this time. Noyes’s Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 
treats many of the playwrights sympathetically.) 


LITERATURE 


The literature of this age is hard to present briefly. 
Unquestionably it is one of the most brilliant ages in 
English Literature. But some of its most famous writers 
are not likely to be of much interest till one has had 
considerable experience with literature, while some of 
those not generally known are more easily entertaining. 
Thus both classes of authors must be noted. 

The subject-matter of Elizabethan literature is varied. 
History, exploration, education, literary criticism, life in 
contemporary London but also in impossible countries of 
chivalric romance or pastoral felicity, or in a shudder- 
ingly wicked Italy—all are represented. Love is the sub- 
ject, naturally enough, of much of the poetry of the time; 
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but poetry also dealt, sometimes with depressing results, 
with history, philosophy, even geography. Indeed, it would 
be dangerous to assert that the Elizabethans left any large 
subject entirely unmentioned. 

Several forms of poetry especially characterize this 
age. In the decade from 1590 to 1600 hundreds of son- 
nets were written, many of them grouped in cycles which 
more or less clearly tell a story. The fashion for these was 
set by Sidney’s (q.v.) Astrophel and Stella, first pub- 
lished in 1591. The model for these sonnet cycles was 
Petrarch’s sonnets to Laura. Wyatt and Surrey had im- 
itated only single sonnets. 


Many of the Elizabethan sonnets are very conventional in 
subject-matter. Usually the lady is praised for her blond beauty 
but upbraided for her hard heart; the lover assures her his son- 
nets are to give her immortality; he promises her his eternal 
fidelity; he cannot sleep for thoughts of her; he appeals to the 
moon for sympathy. Many of the sonnets are translated or adapted 
from Italian or French sources. Some scholars refuse to these 
sonnet cycles any autobiographic value. But since personal feel- 
ing often expresses itself in conventional ways, other students 
find the sonnets really revealing documents on their authors’ 
lives. 

Altogether some twenty sonnet cycles were written in this 
age. Most of them deal with love, but some with philosophy or 
religion. The most important cycles are Spenser’s, Sidney’s, and 
Shakespeare’s. Two outstanding sonnets from other cycles are 
Daniel’s “Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable night” (from Delia 
[1592]) and Drayton’s “Since there’s no help, come let us kiss 
and part” (1619, in [dea’s Mirror). 


In this same decade (1590-1600) John Donne was writ- 
ing poems quite opposed in spirit to the sonnets. They were 
not published till 1633, but circulated in manuscript and 
had a great deal of influence, especially on the poets of 
the first part of the seventeenth century. 
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Donne (pronounced Dun; 1573-1631) was a man of extraor- 
dinary interest. In his youth he was brilliant, wicked, and au- 
dacious; some one has likened him to Mercutio in Romeo and 
Juliet, In his early poems he sneered at constancy in love and 
laughed at women, abandoning the attitude and also the imagery 
of the sonneteers. Then he eloped with the daughter of a great 
man who had him thrown into jail, refused to forgive him, and 
ruined his prospects. Finally King James persuaded him to go 
into the Church, and he became dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
was as a clergyman renowned for his saintly life and his ability 
as a preacher. Crowds flocked to hear him and interrupted his 
sermons by their ejaculations of wonder and approval. 

Donne’s poems seem rough in form. They are remarkable for 
their learning and intellectual vigor as well as their far-fetched 
comparisons or “conceits.’” Donne was especially fond of allu- 
sions to ordinary things. A famous example is his comparison of 
himself and his love to a pair of compasses; the farther they 
are separated, the more they lean toward each other. 


Between 1600 and 1610 many beautiful songs were 
written. Some followed the models of popular songs, with 
dancing rhythms and lively refrains ; some were madrigals, 
a single stanza to be sung by several persons, each voice 
having its own melody but all harmonizing ; some were to 
be sung as solos to a lute accompaniment. These last two 
forms were introductions from Italy. The words of many 
of these songs are peculiarly fresh and free from what 
we like to think is modern trouble and worry. 


Thomas Campion (1567-1620) was an especially successful 
writer of songs. The fact that he composed the music as well as 
the words for many of his songs led him into interesting metrical 
variations. 

A large number of long poems were written in this age, 
many of them on subjects unsuited for poetry and in- 
terminably long, so that Lowell called them “the saurians”’ 
of English Literature; “fathers when their day on earth 
was up must have folded down the leaf and left the task 
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to be finished by their sons—a dreary inheritance.” Per- 
haps the most conspicuous example of these long, un- 
poetic Elizabethan poems is Drayton’s geographic gazet- 
teer to England, Polyolbion (1613, 1622). Of course the 
most important long poem of the age is The Faerie 
Queene. , 

Michael Drayton (1563-1631), beside writing Polyolbion and 
some long historical poems, also wrote the sonnet cycle, Idea’s 
Mirror, mentioned above; The Ballad of Agincourt, a stirring 
lyric; and Nymphidia, a short mock epic about fairies. 

Often associated with Drayton is Samuel Daniel (1562-1619), 
a sonneteer, masque-writer, and author of a long historical poem, 
The Civil Wars. An interesting thing to remember about him is 
that in a poem, Musophilus, he praised the English language and 
speculated on its future in “the unformed occident.” 

The great achievements of the age in versification were 
the development of blank verse as a vehicle for drama, and 
the invention of the Spenserian stanza (see page 431). 
Spenser (q.v.) devised the latter and showed how well 
adapted it was for a narrative full of elaborate decora- 
tion. Marlowe and Shakespeare were mainly responsible 
for the development of dramatic blank verse, though all 
the dramatists used this form. 

This is the great age of poetic drama. The decade of 
1580-1590 saw a group of young men from the universi- 
ties turn their talents to play-writing—Marlowe, Greene, 
Lyly, Peele; sometimes they are called the “university 
wits.” These with Thomas Kyd, not a university man, 
were the principal predecessors of Shakespeare (q.v.). 

Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593) died at the age of twenty- 
nine, stabbed to death in a tavern brawl when he was under 
accusation of atheism by the law. Though he died so young, he 


had a great effect on English drama. Tamburlaine (1587), his 
first important play, showed really vigorous dramatic blank verse, 
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and set the fashion for its use in drama which continued through- 
out this period and after. It also illustrated Marlowe's favorite 
sort of hero, fired by great ambition and violent passion. Marlowe 
himself seems to have been this sort of person. His other important 
plays are Doctor Faustus (1588), The Jew of Malta (c 1589) 
and Edward II (ec 1501). 

George Peele (c 1558-c 1597) was by temperament more poet 
than playwright; he wrote plays because there was a demand 
for them. His best play is The Old Wife’s Tale (c 1590), a bur- 
lesque on the popular romances. 

Thomas Kyd (1558-1594) wrote The Spanish Tragedy (c 1586), 
a violent melodrama which became tremendously popular. He also 
probably wrote a play, Hamlet, which Shakespease later made use 
of. Kyd introduced into popular English drama the firm plot-con- 
struction of the Latin tragedian, Seneca, and imitated his rhetor- 
ical elaboration. 

For Lyly and Greene, see below. 

Following the work of these early playwrights came an 
extraordinary development in drama. Even if Shakespeare 
had not lived, the age would have been remarkable for its 
plays. Several companies were performing continuously 
in London, while others toured the provinces. By invita- 
tion, also, plays from the theaters were given at court. 
The theater-going public, though representative of all 
classes, was relatively small, so that there was a con- 
tinual demand for new plays. The plays produced were of 
different types and kinds. A few were in prose, and a 
few strictly followed the classical rules of drama, but in 
general Elizabethan plays were in blank verse and romantic 
in character (see pages 435-436). Their plots were often 
umprobable and laid in distant countries and times. Italy 
especially was a favorite setting; many of the plays were 
drawn from Italian stories; indeed, Italy was thought 
of as the scene of strange events and awful crimes. The 
plays were full of action, but also made much use of 
declamatory passages, allowing the actor to exhibit his 
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IN AN ELIZABETHAN THEATER 


(Reproduced by permission from The Century Magazine.) 


From a modern restoration. Note the unroofed, unfloored yard or pit with 
no seats; the surrounding galleries; and the threefold stage: the front stage, 
open on three sides (it should be surrounded by a railing); the rear stage, 
with curtains (perhaps the floor was slightly elevated); the upper stage, also 
with curtains. Note the two doors, one on each side, leading to the front 
stage. A third door should be shown in the rear wall. Note the opening in 
the “heavens” leading to the “‘huts’’ above the stage, and the trap-door in 
the floor of the rear stage. The flag shows that a performance is to take 
place. The actors are rehearsing, and a few of the audience have already 
come in. 


elocutionary powers. Thus, to-day, the Elizabethan plays 
are especially enjoyed for their poetry. 


Some of the common types of plays were the tragedies of blood, 
often based on revenge, and dealing with personages of high rank; 
plays of English and foreign history; plays based on classical 
history and even mythology; tragi-comedies, serious stories end- 
ing happily; romances, usually not very serious and rather idyllic 
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in spirit. One of Shakespeare’s especially successful forms was 
the romantic comedy, combining a beautiful love story with scenes 
of humor or even farce. Contrasted with these were the realistic 
plays: domestic tragedies, some of them dramatizations with exact- 
ness of detail of recent murders; and comedies of London life, 
realistic in their characters and full of allusions to everyday things, 
even though sometimes improbable in plot. One form of comedy, 
likely to belong to this last group, was the comedy of humors, 
much practised by Jonson. In this comedy each character is 
the embodiment of a single trait or whim; as, for instance, Morose 
in The Silent Woman, a man who hates any noise, and therefore 
becomes the center of a series of amusing situations. Apart from 
these plays of the popular stage but later influencing them, was 
the masque, also developed by Jonson, a court entertainment with 
elaborate staging, costuming, and music, centering around a 
masked dance. 


The principal writers of plays in this age besides Shake- 
speare and Jonson (q.v.) were Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Chapman, Dekker, Heywood, and Webster. 


Francis Beaumont (1584-1616) and John Fletcher (1579-1625) 
are always named together because they collaborated so success- 
fully. They were the first Elizabethan dramatists of good family, 
and were especially successful in their portrayal of polite so- 
ciety. Their plays are cleverly planned and are full of incident, 
but lack the fine characterization of Shakespeare and are often 
less wholesome in tone. Among their famous plays are Philaster 
(1608-1610), The Maid’s Tragedy (1610-1611), and The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle (1610), the last two mainly Beaumont’s. 
The volume of plays that goes by their name contains a good deal 
of work by other authors. 
_ George Chapman (c 1559-1634) as a dramatist is character- 
ized by his rhetorical style and his liking for philosophizing. 
His most famous play is Bussy D’Ambois (1598), a tragedy. He 
also translated Homer. 
_ Thomas Heywood (c 1575-1648) was the most prolific drama- 
tist of this period, being concerned with over 220 plays. He wrote 
thern on many sorts of subjects, including history and Greek 
mythology. One of his best plays is The Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness (1603), a tragedy of ordinary domestic life. 
_ John Websten (c Le ea qemus mainly for his power 
in presenting scenes of horror; his best play i h 
Manet play is The Duchess of 

For Dekker, see below. 

For the staging of the plays, see Appendix VIII. 
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Prose in this age was perhaps less important than poetry 
or drama, for a prose style at once useful and effective is 
hard to devise. Many of the books of this period are espe- 
cially interesting as experiments toward such a style. 

Among the prominent subjects dealt with were religion 
and church government. Naturally the books on this 
subject were mostly of no lasting interest, but Hooker’s 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (1594) is still read. 

Richard Hooker (1554-1600) was a clergyman of saintly dis- 
position who defended the episcopal government and the prac- 
tices of the Church of England against the Catholics on the one 
side and the reformers on the other. The book is written in a very 
elaborate Latinized style with long rhetorical sentences of dig- 
nity and eloquence. 

History and exploration were written about a good 
deal, the most famous book of the kind being Hakluyt’s 
Principal Navigations (1589). 

Richard Hakluyt (1552?-1616) for the glory of England, col- 
lected and published as many accounts as he could find of Eng- 
lish explorations in the East, in Russia, and in the New World. 
The style is that of the various authors, mostly unpretentious, 
straightforward, and direct. The book offers a stirring series of 
adventures. 

This age saw the beginning of prose fiction in English, 
though none of the books named below is quite a novel 
in the modern. sense. Most of the authors wrote plays as 
well, and some dealt with contemporary life in pamphlets 
not admittedly fiction, though perhaps really so. 

John Lyly (c 1554-1606) wrote the first famous book of Eng- 
lish fiction, Euphues (1578), called the first drawing-room novel, 
because written especially for ladies. The very slight plot is buried 
in long soliloquies and discussions on conduct. Its style, highly 
decorated by parallelism, alliteration, and word play, and by in- 


numerable comparisons to “unnatural natural history,” became the 
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model for polite conversation at the court, and was imitated by 
many authors. Here is one of Lyly’s sentences in praise of Eliza- 
beth: “But God for his mercy’s sake, Christ for his merit’s sake, 
the Holy Ghost for his name’s sake, grant to that realm comfort 
without any ill chance, and the prince they have without any 
other change, that the longer she liveth the sweeter she may 
smell, like the bird Ibis, that she may be triumphant in victories 
like the palm tree, fruitful in her age like the vine, in all ages 
prosperous, to all men gracious, in all places glorious, so that 
there be no end of her praise until the end of all flesh.” Lyly also 
wrote witty prose comedies, presenting under the guise of classical 
stories, affairs of Elizabeth’s court (Endymion [1586] ). 

Robert Greene (1560?-1592) was one of those who for a time 
imitated the style of Lyly. Trying to make his living by his 
pen when writing was not an established profession, he had to 
write many sorts of books and finally died in destitution. One of 
his best plays is Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (c 1589), notable 
for an attractive heroine. Pandosto (1588) is a euphuistic romance, 
used by Shakespeare as the basis of The Winter’s Tale. Greene 
also tried his hand at telling the tricks of the London sharpers 
in a series of “cony-catching” pamphlets (1591-1592; conies meant 
“rabbits”; the term was slang for simple people). Perhaps most 
interesting of his works are his semi-autobiographic pamphlets, 
full of self-accusations, some perhaps made for effect. The 
Groatsworth of Wit (1592) is one of these, and contains the at- 
tack on Shakespeare mentioned on page 125. 

Thomas Lodge (1558-1625) was another imitator of Lyly. His 
Rosalind (1590), one of the most readable of these Elizabethan 
stories, furnished Shakespeare the plot for As You Like It. 

Thomas Nashe (1567-1601) wrote in an extraordinary vigor- 
ous and slap-dash style. He is especially known for The Unfor- 
tunate Traveler or the Life of Jack Wilton (1594). His hero, 
Jack Wilton, is a page who travels around in Europe and de- 
scribes his adventures. The book is an early approach to the 
picaresque or rogue story and has been called the first English 
historical novel. 

Thomas Deloney (1543?-1600?) was a silk-weaver who wrote 
popular ballads and three prose stories. The latter were especially 
effective when dealing with the commonplace affairs of middle- 
class life. The Gentle Craft (1597, 1508) is one of these stories. 

Thomas Dekker (1570?-1641) is one of the most attractive 
of these writers, because of the sweetness of his temper and his 
knowledge of London life. He described it in his amusing comedy, 
The Shoemakers’ Holiday (1599), and in The Gulls’ Hornbook 
(i.e., “The Fools’ Primer”) (1609). 

Among these works of fiction Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, a 
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courtly pastoral romance, should not be forgotten (see page 112). 

Not stories nor essays but a form between the two were the 
characters, short descriptions of typical figures of this age, A 
Puritan, A Scholar, A Roaring Boy, etc., and full of information 
on the life of the times. One author of these characters was Sir 
Thomas Overbury (1581-1613), victim in the Overbury poison- 
ing case. He died inthe Tower, probably killed because he knew 
too much about the affairs of one of James’s favorites. 


Important prose works of this age are Bacon’s Essays, 
the first in English; Sidney’s Apology for Poetry, the 
first important critical work in English; and the Au- 
thorized Version of the Bible (1611), already described. 

Translations made at this time deserve special mention. 
Among the important ones are the following: 


Sir Thomas North’s (1579) of Amyot’s French version of 
Plutarch’s Lives. This was the source of Shakespeare’s plays on 
classical history, and is itself a piece of forceful English. 

John Florio’s of Montaigne’s Essays (1603), a free but char- 
acteristic version. Shakespeare read this with care and was much 
influenced by it. 

George Chapman’s of Homer (1598). This is the most important 
of the poetic translations; it is not very readable today nor very 
faithful to Homer, but it is a free, spirited version, and inspired 
Keats to write a famous sonnet. 

Thomas Shelton’s of Cervantes’s Don Quixote (1612), the first 
translation of this book into any language. 

More modern .translations are easier to read and truer to the 
originals, but these early translations still remain important be- 
cause of qualities distinctive of the authors and the age which 
produced them. 
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EDMUND SPENSER (1552-1599) 
{Age of Shakespeare] [Period of the Renaissance] 


Spenser, the son of a London 
cloth-maker, was educated at Cam- 
bridge. His first important work 
was The Shepherd’s Calendar. He 
became a member of the household 
of the Earl of Leicester, and was 
acquainted with Sidney, Leicester’s 
nephew, but how intimately we do 
not know. They were for a time 
associated in trying to write quan- 
titative verse, but unsuccessfully. 

Spenser hoped for court preferment, but received only 
an appointment to Ireland, where he spent the rest of his 
life, except for visits to England. In 1598 rebellion broke 
out in Ireland and Spenser’s castle at Kilcolman was 
burned. He and his family barely escaped and returned 
to London. There he soon died in poverty and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey by the side of Chaucer, “who,” 


he says, “taught me homely, as I can, to make [i.e., to 
write poetry ].” 


Spenser is famous as the first great poet in modern 
English, as the inventor of the Spenserian stanza, and as 
the author of The Faerie Queene. He especially exempli- 
fies the idea expressed by Sidney and other writers of 
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the Renaissance that poetry should both profit and de- 
light. So Milton speaks of him as “Our sage and serious 
Spenser.” But on the whole the pictures he paints and the 
melody of his verse rather than his teachings are what 
have appealed to most men. “He was one of the master 
musicians, and perhaps the greatest of the picture-makers, 
of this world “(Legouis). So many poets have been in- 
fluenced by his work that he has been called “the poets’ 
poet.” 


Spenser (notice the two s’s in his name) was a 
sizar at Cambridge; that is, for being excused from 
paying his fees he waited on the tutors and fellows of his col- 
lege and performed similar services. Not long after leaving the 
University he published The Shepherd’s Calendar (1579). The 
greatest importance of the poem lies in the fact that it is the 
first in modern English to show any real poetic power. It at 
once made Spenser famous. 


I: To age 27. 


The Shepherd’s Calendar is a series of twelve poems, one for 
each month, dealing ostensibly with shepherds, but really with 
Spenser (called in the poem Colin Clout), his friends, and more 
public matters. In several eclogues, as these short pastoral poems 
are called, occur references to Rosalind, “a gentlewoman of no 
mean house,” whom Colin fell in love with, but who refused him. 
The language of The Shepherd’s Calendar is, in imitation of 
Chaucer, distinctly archaic, so much so that Sidney objected to it. 


But The Shepherd’s Calendar did not bring 
flies Spenser the materia! rewards he hoped for. Bur- 
leigh opposed him, perhaps because he was a protégé of Lei- 
cester’s, and Spenser, it is thought, pictured Burleigh as the 
fox in Mother Hubbard’s Tale. Spenser finally received an ap- 
pointment in Ireland as secretary to Lord Grey, and later was 
given Kilcolman Castle, near Cork, formerly a residence of the 
Earls-of Desmond. Ireland at this time was full of disorder, the 
Irish in desperate rebellion, the English meeting it with bloody 
severity. In such circumstances Spenser wrote much of The 
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Faerie Queene. At Kilcolman he was visited by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, to whom he read what he had written, and who per- 
suaded him to go to London with the first three books. 


The publication of these books won Spenser great 
fame and a pension from the Queen of £50 a year, 
though Burleigh is said to have interfered with its payment. 
After Spenser’s return to Ireland he wrote a description of his 
trip in a personally interesting poem, Colin Clout’s Come Home 
Again: 


III: 38-45. 


In it he tells how he went with the Shepherd of the Ocean 
(Raleigh), how amazed by the sea and the ships the untraveled 
Colin was, how wonderful Elizabeth was, how beautiful the ladies 
of her court, how remarkable the poets there; but he also tells 
of the evils of court life, and again he praises Rosalind, and vows 
to be faithful to her till death, though she is, he says, still ob- 
durate. 

His vows to Rosalind seem purely literary, for in the next 
few years he wrote not only three more books of The Faerie 
Queene, but also a sonnet cycle, Amoretti, describing his success- 
ful courtship of a lady, certainly not Rosalind, and a marriage 
hymn, Epithalamium, celebrating their wedding. This poem vies 
with another, Prothalamium, written for two noble ladies, as the 
most charming of all Spenser’s works. 

Spenser’s second trip to London (1595-1507) was made to 
publish the fourth, fifth, and sixth books of The Faerie Queene. 
On this occasion his patron was the Earl of Essex. Spenser also 
took with him the manuscript of a prose book, View of the 
Present State of Ireland, not published till 1633, but having con- 
siderable circulation in manuscript. It advocated the severest 
repressive measures. The new books of The Faerie Queene 
brought Spenser increased fame, but also a demand from James 
VI of Scotland that the poet be punished for the portrayal of his 
mother, Mary Queen of Scots, as the monster Duessa. 


Spenser probably returned to Ireland in 1597. In 
1598 he was made Sheriff of Cork; perhaps the 
death of Burleigh explains this mark of the Queen’s favor. But 
almost immediately another rebellion in Ireland broke out, 
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Spenser’s castle was burned, and he and his family barely escaped 
with their lives; indeed, one account says an infant child was 
burned to death. Spenser then returned to London, but died within 
a few weeks in privation. His funeral expenses were borne by the 
Earl of Essex. 


Spenser’s most important work is The Faerie Queene. It was 
planned to be in two parts, each to contain twelve books, but only 
six of the first part were completed. Even at that, The Faerie 
Queene is one of the longest of English poems, and to read it 
through requires some persistence. It is of the medieval type of 
allegory, intentionally complicated and obscure. Most of the time 
there are three meanings—the superficial adventurous one of pure 
romance, a moral one in which the characters represent various 
virtues and vices, and an historical one, in which the characters 
are real people—Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, Lord 
Grey, and the like. Fortunately Spenser explained his plan in a 
letter to Raleigh; otherwise in its unfinished state, the poem would 
have been obscure indeed. 

According to this letter, the purpose of the poem was “to fashion 
a gentleman or noble person in virtuous and gentle discipline.” 
This -was to be carried out as follows: Gloriana, Queen of Fairy- 
land—meaning Queen Elizabeth and Glory—held an annual feast 
of twelve days. Twelve knights, each representing some special 
virtue, set out on twelve different adventures, “in whose actions 
and feats of arms and chivalry the operations of that virtue, 
whereof he is the protector, are to be expressed, and the vices 
and unruly appetites that oppose themselves against the same, 
to be beaten down and overcome.” Each knight at a crucial moment 
was to be rescued by Arthur, who represented Magnificence as 
containing all the virtues. This beginning of the story was not 
to have been told until the twelfth book. The first, without any 
explanation, begins by describing the Red Cross Knight (Holi- 
ness, the reformed church) riding with Una (Truth) to rescue 
her land from a terrible dragon. But the Red Cross Knight is 
deceived by a wizard Archimago (Hypocrisy), who causes him te 
desert Una for Duessa (Mary Queen of Scots, the Roman Catholic 
church, Falsehood) and he finally falls into the power of the 
giant Orgoglio (Pride, Philip of Spain?) and is only delivered 
by Arthur, brought to his assistance by Una. The second book 
deals with the adventures of Guyon (Temperance); the third 
with Britomart (a lady knight of chastity) ; the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth, with Friendship, Justice, and Courtesy respectively. Twe 
extra cantos of Mutability may belong to a seventh book, or may 
have no part in The Faerie Queene at all. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH (ce 1552-1618) 


[Age of Shakespeare] 


[Period of the Renaissance] 


Sir Walter Raleigh more than any other author of this 
age exemplifies the energy, diversity, and splendor of the 
Elizabethan period. His works are a few scattered poems, 
accounts in prose of the last fight of the Revenge and of 


RALEIGH AS AN ELIZABETHAN 
DANDY 


(Reproduced by permission. of 
Mrs. Ethel Scotson-Clark and The 
Century Co. from The Century 
Magazine.) 


Drawn by Scotson Clark. 


his trip to Guiana, some 
attractive letters, and an 


unfinished history of the 
world, begun during his im- 
prisonment inthe Tower. It 
is not great as history, but is 
remarkable for sentences of 
wisdom and beauty. The fol- 
lowing is especially famous: 


“O eloquent, just, and mighty 
Death! whom none could ad- 
vise, thou hast persuaded; 
what none hath dared thou 
hast done; and whom all the 
world hath flattered, thou only 
hast cast out of the world and 
despised; thou hast drawn _ to- 
gether all the far-stretched 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, 
and ambition of man, and cov- 
ered it all over with these two 
narrow words, Hic jacet [Here 
lies ].” 


Raleigh was a courtier—it is a familiar story how he flung his 
plush cloak down before Queen Elizabeth when she came to 
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a muddy place. He was a soldier and explorer—accompanied 
his half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, to Newfoundland, ex- 
plored Guiana, tried repeatedly to plant colonies in Virginia. 
He fought against the Armada. He was a friend and patron 
of poets, notably Spenser, and a poet himself. He was a mem- 
ber of Parliament. He was a musician. He was a chemist, ex- 
perimenting to discover the great Elixir. He interested himself 
in religious discussion and was center of a circle suspected of 
atheism. He dressed magnificently—we hear of a necklace of great 
pearls, a white satin doublet, jeweled shoes. Many stories are told 
of him—that he introduced mahogany, orange trees, tobacco, and 
potatoes into England, though, in fact, it was Drake who first 
brought in tobacco, and the Spaniards potatoes. But Raleigh was 
the sort of man of whom such tales would be told. 

During his lifetime he had many enemies and was not very 
popular. James I imprisoned him in the Tower for suspected 
complicity in some plot. There Prince Henry often visited him, 
and once exclaimed, “Who but my father would keep such a bird 
in a cage?” After twelve years’ imprisonment James freed him, 
at the age of sixty-five, to go on a trip for gold to Guiana in 
South America, warning him, however, not to get into hostilities 
with the Spaniards. The direction was an impossible one to obey, 
Raleigh’s son was killed in an attack on the Spaniards, no gold 
was discovered, and the expedition was a complete failure. Raleigh 
returned and was executed on the ground of his connection with 
the former plot, but really, so public opinion held, to placate the 
Spanish government. He was more popular in his death than he 
had been in his life. 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY (1554-1586) 


[Age of Shakespeare] [Period of the Renaissance} 


The importance of Sir Philip Sidney is more in his 
character and reputation than in what he wrote. In 
graciousness and high-mindedness Sidney is one of the 
most attractive figures of this age. He united the chivalry 
of a knight of romance with the accomplishments of a 
gentleman of the Renaissance. 


Sidney was the ideal for the young men of his age. His father- 
in-law called him “a most sweet savour and grateful remem- 
brance.” After he died, Elizabeth could transact no business for 
days, and for months it was accounted a sin for any gentleman 
to appear in light or gaudy attire. His father was one of Eliza- 
beth’s greatest servants, Lord Warden of the Marches of Wales; 
his mother was a sister of Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester. 
Philip was for years Leicester’s heir; he was thus in every way 
one of the most prominent young men at Elizabeth’s court. His 
most important works are Arcadia, The Defense of Poetry, and 
Astrophel and Stella. All were written primarily for his friends 
and were published only after his death. 


Arcadia (1590) is a very complicated romance, left unfinished. 
Its style is artificial and elaborately decorated; scattered through 
it are lyric poems. The Defense of Poetry (1595) is more naturally 
written, and attractively shows Sidney's humor, learning, and fine 
character. As its title shows, it is a work of criticism, the main 
thesis of which is the great value of poetry because it both instructs 
and delights. Astrophel and Stella (1591) is a cycle of sonnets 
which tells a famous story. 

According to this story Astrophel (Sidney) in his youth knew 
Stella (Penelope Devereux, sister of Elizabeth’s favorite, the 
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Earl of Essex), but felt no special interest in her until after her 
marriage to Lord Rich, a man unworthy of her. Then Sidney dis- 
covered that he loved her, and that she loved him but would not 
betray her husband. Urged by her to “aspire to higher things,” he 
conquered his passion. It is possible that Sidney’s affection was only 
literary, imitative of Petrarch’s hopeless passion for Laura, but 
the world has enroWed him among the famous lovers of history. 

Even better known is the story of his death. Elizabeth, after 
interfering to prevent him from going to America, and after re- 
fusing to allow him to accept the crown of Poland, finally did 
let him go to the Netherlands to fight under Leicester against 
Spain. There at Zutphen he assisted in the defense of a provi- 
sion train against an overwhelming force of Spaniards. Just be- 
fore the action he removed his leg-armor because a friend of his 
wore none. In the fighting he was wounded in the thigh, and thirsty 
from loss of blood, called for drink. Then he saw a wounded 
soldier watching him greedily. Saying, “Thy necessity is greater 
than mine,” Sidney passed the cup to him. 


“Tt is not riming and versing that maketh 
a Poet... but it is that feigning notable 
images of virtues, vices, or what else, with that 
delightful teaching, which must be the right 
describing note to know a poet by.” 

—SIDNEY. 
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FRANCIS BACON (1561-1626) 


[Age of Shakespeare] [Period of the Renaissance] 


Though Bacon belonged to a notable family at the 
court of Elizabeth, he had at the death of his father to 
make his own fortune as a younger son. He therefore 
became a lawyer and entered Parliament. His first patron 
was the Earl of Essex, but when Essex was tried for 
treason, Bacon appeared against him. This, coupled with 
his mental attainments, made Pope call him a century later, 
“the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” Under 
James, Bacon’s rise was rapid. Finally he became Lord 
Chancellor, the highest legal position in England, and 
received many other honors. At the height of his fortune 
he was accused of receiving gifts from suitors, admitted 
the charge, and was dismissed from Parliament and 
heavily punished by fine and imprisonment. After his fall 
he devoted himself to writing and study until his death 
five years later. 

Bacon is the first great English prose writer. This is 
all the more remarkable since it appears he had little 
faith in the permanence of English in comparison with 
Latin. At least he himself translated or had others trans- 
late his essays into that “universal language.” His most 
read English works are his essays, each one a short, in- 
formal, but still impersonal collection of wise conclusions 
on many different subjects by a man of great experience 
and cold common sense. Not so much read, but equally 
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famous, are his writings on science, the Novum Organum 
(“New Organ” or “Instrument”), which was to form 
part of the Jnstauratio Magna (“Great Restoration’’). 
This was a plea for experiment and observation as the 
means of advancing knowledge (induction), rather than 
dependence on logical argument from general truths (de- 
duction), the method then most in vogue. Bacon was one 
of the first to see the importance of experiment and to 
state the methods and principles of modern scientific pro- 
cedure. But he never recognized the importance of exact 
measurements in science, and his own experiments were 
mostly futile. 


Bacon’s father was Elizabeth’s Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal. His mother was sister-in-law to Bur- 
leigh. She was able to read Latin, Greek, Italian, and French as 
easily as she could English. Bacon spent three years at Cam- 
bridge, where he got a good knowledge of Latin and Greek 
and became disgusted with the prevalent methods of studying 
philosophy. After two years at the French court, Bacon entered 
Gray’s Inn to become a lawyer. 


I: To age 24. 


As a man in public life- Bacon took pains to be a 
ol aches good speaker, with such success that Ben Jonson 
adapted Seneca’s words about Severus Cassius to him: “No man 
spake more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, or suffered 
less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered ... His hear- 
ers could not cough, or look aside from him without loss... 
The fear of every man that heard him was lest he should make 
an end.” 

When Bacon was thirty-one, he wrote to his uncle Burleigh: 
“T have as vast contemplative ends as I have moderate civil ends; 
for I have taken all knowledge to be my province,” and goes on 
to tell of the reforms he wishes to carry out. This letter, famous 
especially for the last words quoted, was written in the hope 
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that Burleigh would give him some position in which he could 
carry out these plans, but it led to nothing. The first person in 
power to appreciate Bacon’s ability was the Earl of Essex, Eliza- 
beth’s favorite. He tried to press Bacon’s claims upon her, but 
seems to have done Bacon more harm than good. Bacon advised 
him wisely, but Essex was impulsive and headstrong. In 1607 
he secured the office of solicitor general, for which he had been 
waiting fourteen years, and in 1612 he was relieved of the opposi- 
tion of his cousin Cecil, Burleigh’s son, by his death. 


He now became the tool of James’s favorite, the 
Duke of Buckingham, and rose rapidly; in 1618 he 
was made Lord Chancellor. But his fall was even more rapid. 
On January 27, 1621, he was given the title of Viscount St. 
Albans; on March 15 his lifelong legal rival Coke got him 
formally accused of having received bribes. He made no denial, 
but said that he had done no injustice, nor indeed was this ever 
proved against him. It is certain, too, that he was amazed at his 
actions being treated as a criminal offense. “I was the justest 
judge that was in England these fifty years. But it was the 
justest censure of Parliament that was these two hundred years.” 


III: 51-60. 


After his fall from power he devoted himself to 
writing and research. His death was the result of 
an experiment. On a drive on a cold, raw April day the idea 
came to him that snow might be a preservative. He bought a hen 
from a wayside woman and stuffed it with snow himself. In doing 
so he caught a chill and died after a week’s illness. 

Of Bacon’s works his essays are most interesting to-day, but 
the weighty generalizations on human motives and conduct by a 
man of Bacon’s experience are not easy reading. He did not try 
to make them so. His mother, learned as she was, objected to the 
difficulty of “their enigmatical folded writing.” But Bacon thought 
a difficult style would free him from unfit readers. He aimed at 
the naturalness of conversation combined with dignity, elegance, 
precision, brevity. The essays have many pointed sayings, many 
figures and phrases from everyday life. “In the very dust of his 
writings there is gold.” 


IV: 60-65. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616) 
[Age of Shakespeare] , [Period of the Renaissance] 


William Shakespeare * was baptized April 26, 1564, at 
the church of Stratford on Avon, where his father was 
a glover and dealer in farm products. The Stratford free 
grammar-school offered an opportunity for an education 
which the boy undoubtedly took advantage of. At eighteen 
he married (1582) Anne Hathaway, a woman eight years 
older than himself. By 1585 three children had been born. 

Nothing more is known definitely of Shakespeare until 
1592, when he is a sufficiently prominent dramatist in 
London to be jealously alluded to by Robert Greene. His 
success continued as principal playwright for the Lord 
Chamberlain’s (later the King’s) company, which played at 
the Globe theater, and after 1608 also at the Blackfriars. 

About 1611 he seems to have retired to Stratford, where 
he died in 1616. He was buried in the parish church, where 
his tomb may still be seen. 

According to contemporary opinion Shakespeare was a 
popular but hardly a supreme writer, though Ben Jonson 
in his prefatory poem to the first folio recognized his 
greatness: “I confess thy writings to be such As neither 
Man nor Muse can praise too much”; “Soul of the age; 
The applause! delight! the wonder of our stage” ; surpass- 
ing the dramatists of Greece and Rome, “He was not of 
an age but for all time.” 


1Seepicture, p. 123. 
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This praise is all the more remarkable because Shake- 
speare was almost Jonson’s artistic antithesis. Jonson 
wrote and corrected with care; Shakespeare never “blotted 
a line.” Jonson was a classicist ; Shakespeare is the typical 
romantic dramatist. His tragedies do not illustrate poetic 
justice, for the virtuous suffer (Cordelia, Desdemona} 
as well as the wicked. His comedies are not prevailingly 
satiric, corrective of vices and follies, but sympathetic and 
tolerant. 

Thus during the age of the Restoration and the early 
eighteenth century with its classical tastes, Shakespeare 
was still popular on the stage, especially in tragedy, but 
criticism generally held that, though naturally a genius, 
he was an artist by accident, lacking knowledge of “the 
rules,” and that in consequence of this his plays showed 
many “irregularities.” It was a period of adaptations and 
the romantic comedies were neglected. 

As the eighteenth century grew older, the appreciation 
of Shakespeare became truer and deeper. Garrick restored 
the comedies to the stage. The text of Shakespeare was 
studied carefully, his characters were discussed as if they 
were real people, there was less talk of his ignorance of 
“the rules”; indeed his influence was a prime factor in 
causing them to be disregarded. 

In the early nineteenth century this admiration for 
Shakespeare continued and increased, especially through 
the criticism of Coleridge, Hazlitt, Goethe, and Schlegel. 
With some of the romantic critics, especially in Germany, 
this admiration became extreme; it could see in Shake- 
speare’s works no faults, and sought for hidden truths 
and beauties. 
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Criticism to-day generally agrees that he is the greatest 
writer of the English language, and that in his union of 
extraordinary knowledge of human nature with his power 
as a poet and playwright, and in his equal mastery of 
tragedy and comedy, he is supreme among the dramatists 
of the world. Often he is careless, especially when the 
story he is telling does not interest him; he shows the 
tastes of his age, as in his fondness for puns and con- 
ceits; his skill as a playwright fully appears only when 
his plays are considered from the point of view of his own 
stage and theater. But he can tell on the stage an attrac- 
tive story in a fascinating way; he is able to enter into 
and make real a great diversity of characters; he com- 
bines scenes of tragedy, pathos, romantic beauty, and rich 
humor as does no other writer; and as a master of lan- 
guage he is unequaled. Because he so successfully sinks 
himself in his characters, it is impossible to arrive at his 
opinion on precise subjects, but his plays as a whole 
show a wide sympathy and tolerance, and a sanely optimis- 
tic view of life. 

No collected edition of Shakespeare’s works appeared during 
his lifetime. He himself attended to the publication only of his two 
highly decorated long narrative poems, Venus and Adonis (1593) 
and The Rape of Lucrece (1594). An unauthorized edition of his 
sonnets appeared in r6o9. Sixteen of his plays appeared separately 
in quarto form, as small pamphlets, sold at sixpence, some of 
which were printed from very mutilated texts of the plays, though 
others are authentic copies.1 An unauthorized collected edition hay- 
ing been attempted in 1619, Shakespeare’s friends, in 1623, issued 
the first folio,2 a volume of 908 pages, approximately thirtecn by 
eight inches in size, containing all the plays usually ascribed to 


Shakespeare, except Pericles and The Two Noble Kinsmen, and 
selling for £1. On its title-page was a picture (the Droeshout en- 


1See picture, p. 122. 
4'See picture, p. 123: 
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graving) of the poet; this and the bust on the tomb at Stratford 
are the only authentic likenesses. 

The plays in the folio are not arranged chronologically, but as 
Comedies, Histories, Tragedies. The dates of composition have 
had to be determined from external evidence, such as mention 
by contemporaries, date of publication, etc., and by internal evi- 
dence. Important internal evidence of lateness of date is (1) the 
decreasing use of rime; (2) greater freedom in the blank verse, 
i.e., more run-on lines and lines ending in an unaccented syllable; 
(3) greater condensation—more thought expressed in a given num- 
ber of words; (4) greater maturity of conception. When the 
plays are arranged as best we can arrange them chronologically, 
they fall roughly into four groups. Only the more important plays 
are included in the following list: 


IMITATIONS, ADAPTATIONS, I590-1593 


The Comedy of Errors: The complications arising from the 
presence in the same city unknown to each other of two long 
separated twin brothers, the Antipholi, who look exactly alike, 
and their exactly similar servants, the two Dromios; adapted from 
Plautus; obeys the classical rules of drama. 

Richard III: An historical play centering about the wicked but 
fascinatingly clever Duke of Gloucester, who became king of 
England; shows the influence of Marlowe. 


MAINLY COMEDIES AND HISTORIES, 1594-1600 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream: A fairy comedy; prominent 
figures are the fairies, Oberon, Titania, and Puck; and the peasant 
actors led by “bully Bottom,” who wants to play all the parts, and 
who gets fitted with an ass’s head by Puck. 

Romeo and Juliet: The youthful tragedy of “the star-crossed 
lovers,” whose families were at feud with each other; Mercutio 
is a brilliant young friend of Romeo’s, and is killed in the feud. 
Juliet’s Nurse, a coarse-minded old woman, is the chief comic 
character. 

The Merchant of Venice: How Bassanio won the rich heiress 
Portia by choosing a lead instead of a gold or silver casket; and 
how Portia saved her husband’s friend Antonio from the revenge- 
ful plans of Shylock, the rich Jew. 

The Taming of the Shrew: In which Petruchio by the use 
of violent means turns Katherine, the shrew, into a dutiful and 
loving wife. 

Henry IV, two parts: Scenes from the reign of Henry IV, 
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with Shakespeare’s greatest comic creation, the fat Sir John Fal- 
staff, always drinking, always lying, always irresistible; one of 
his companions is Prince Hal, later Henry V. 

_Henry V: A dramatization of the reign of this successful war- 
rior, made almost epic by the choruses which introduce the acts, 
_ Julius Cesar: Really the tragedy of Brutus, the idealist, who 
is persuaded to kill Cesar from patriotic reasons, and who falls 
himself, defeated by the oratory of Mark Antony and the spirit 
of Cesar. 

Much Ado about Nothing: Beatrice scoffs at men, especially 
Benedick; Benedick scorns women, especially Beatrice; friends 
persuade each of them of the other’s desperate love; a pompous 
constable, Dogberry, furnishes further comedy; the serious plot 
SON how Claudio is misled into believing Hero unfaithful to 

im. 

As You Like It: Laid in the Forest of Arden, where Rosalind, 
disguised as a boy, gets her lover Orlando to practice his wooing 
before her; a witty jester, Touchstone, and the satiric Jacques 
add variety to the comedy. 

Twelfth Night: In which Viola, disguised as a boy, courts 
Olivia for the duke whom she herself loves; Malvolio, Olivia’s 
pompous, self-loving steward, is made a fool of by Sir Toby Belch, 
her uncle; his friend, Sir Andrew Aguecheek; and Maria, her 
maid. - 


TRAGEDIES, 1601-1608 


Hamlet: How Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, incited by his 
father’s ghost, feigns madness, and revenges the murder of his 
father; Polonius, a platitudinous old courtier, is killed uninten- 
tionally by Hamlet, and his daughter Ophelia, whom Hamlet loves, 
loses her mind and drowns herself; Shakespeare’s most popular 
tragedy. 

Othello: How Othello, the noble Moor, is driven into killing 
his innocent wife, Desdemona, and then himself by the schemes 
of the villain Iago. 

King Lear: Regan and Goneril, the daughters between whom 
Lear has divided his kingdom, disinheriting his youngest daughter 
Cordelia, shut him out to wander accompanied by his fool on the 
heath during a great storm, finally he is reunited with Cordelia, 
only to see her die in his arms. 

Macbeth: Macbeth, a great soldier, incited by the three weird 
sisters, and urged on by his wife to get the throne of Scotland, 
enters upon a course of bloodshed and tyranny, which leads to 
disillusionment and death. 

Antony and Cleopatra: How Antony, “triple pillar of the 
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word,” sacrificed his power and his reputation for Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt, of whom one says, “Age cannot wither her, nor 
custom stale Her infinite variety”; told falsely of her death, he 
kills himself, and she, in the power of Cesar, lets herself be bitten 
by an asp. 

Coriolanus: A great soldier among the Romans, Coriolanus 
scorns the common people, whom he calls “the beast with many 
heads”; they therefore reject him as consul, and he leads the 
Volscians, enemies of Rome, against the city; his wife and mother 
persuade him to spare it, but the Volscians kill him for doing so. 


ROMANCES, 1609-1612 


The Winter’s Tale: The story of the wrongly accused wife 
Hermione, and of her daughter Perdita, exposed to die on the 
desert seacoast of Bohemia but rescued and reared by shepherds 
till Prince Florizel falls in love with her; a witty rogue, Autolycus, 
adds gayety to the romantic story. 

The Tempest: Prospero, duke of Milan, deposed by his brother, 
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lives with his daughter Miranda on a magic island where he is 
served by Ariel and other spirits and by Caliban, a half-man mon- 
ster; by magic Prospero gets his brother and the King of Naples 
with his son Ferdinand shipwrecked on the island. Ferdinand falls 
in love with Miranda, the ship is found undamaged, and Prospero 
returns to his dukedom; the latter’s farewell speech to his magic 
arts is sometimes interpreted as Shakespeare’s to his own art. 

We do not know the exact date of Shakespeare’s 
birth, but April 23 is the usually accepted day. His 
father was a yeoman of prominence in the town, becoming high 
bailiff (i.e, mayor) when his son was four years old. As such 
he had a right to be called gentleman and applied for a coat of 
arms, but did not carry the matter through. It is usually stated 
that he suffered business reverses which necessitated his being 
dropped from the list of aldermen in 1586, but recently collected 
evidence suggests that he was so strict a Protestant that he 
would not agree to the Elizabethan compromise in religion, and 
withdrew from office and turned his property over to others 
rather than conform. 

No stories remain of Shakespeare’s boyhood. Like other boys 
of the time, he was in school from six in the morning till six at 
night during term-time, learning mainly Latin grammar. In 
his vacations he gained a great familiarity, as his plays show, 
with such sports as hunting, hawking, and fishing, and with the 
natural backgrounds of Warwickshire and the neighboring dis- 
tricts of Gloucestershire. 

There are traditional accounts that he helped in his father’s 
business and also that he was apprenticed to a butcher. A tradi- 
tion says, “When he killed a calf, he would do it in high style, 
and make a speech.” All that is certain concerning his youth is 
that he was hurriedly married when he was eighteen and that six 
months afterward a daughter was born. This had led to the idea 
that the marriage was forced upon him, and with other evidence, 
that it was an unhappy one, though Adams, his best recent 
biographer, rejects this supposition. 

The most famous of all stories about Shakespeare—that he 
had to leave Stratford hurriedly to avoid punishment for deer- 
poaching on the estate of Sir Thomas Lucy near Stratford— 
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Adams also rejects, not because such amusement was considered 
derogatory, but because the evidence for the story is very weak 
indeed. He accepts, however, another tradition, that Shake- 
speare was for five years a country school-teacher, and then went 
to London in 1590 or shortly before, definitely to seek his fortune 
in the theater. 


Another famous story is also improbable—that 
Shakespeare’s first connection with the theater was 
to hold the horses at the door for gentlemen who had ridden out 
from London. In any case, he soon became an actor and play- 
wright, first revising plays already written and then writing his 
own, though Adams suspects he brought The Comedy of Errors 
with him from the country. 

Greene’s slur on Shakespeare, already referred to, is worth a 
little more attention as showing his contemporaries’ opinion of 
him. Greene called him “an upstart crow beautified with our 
teathers,” perhaps because Shakespeare had revised plays he 
and his fellows had written. By the time this attack was pub- 
lished, Greene was dead. It caused his editor to be criticized, 
and he published this apology, referring especially to Shakespeare: 
“Tam as sorry as if the original fault had been my fault; be- 
cause I myself have seen his demeanor no less civil than he 
excellent in the quality he professes [i.e., acting]; besides diverse 
of worship have reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues 
his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing, that approves his 
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II: 26-30. 


art 

In 1593 the plague became so bad that the theaters were closed, 
and continued so for two years. During this time Shakespeare 
wrote his two long narrative poems, Venus and Adonis and The 
Rape of Lucrece, and according to many scholars, his sonnets. 
The poems were dedicated to Henry Wriothesley, earl of South- 
ampton, who became Shakespeare’s patron. By them Shakespeare 
became known as a prominent poet—‘mellifluous, honey-tongued,” 
his contemporaries called him. 

Those who think that most of the sonnets were written at this 


time identify the rich young patron to whom at least some of 
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the sonnets are addressed, as Southampton. The sonnets can be 
rearranged to tell a story of how this young man, whose favor 
is sought by many poets, (Chapman?, Drayton??), is entrapped 
by a brunette, “the dark lady of the sonnets,” whom the author also 
loves while he despises her. Other scholars, who date the sonnets 
about 1600, identify the young patron as William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, and the “dark lady” as a lady of the court, Mary 
Fitton. Still others deny that the sonnets are anything more than 
literary exercises, and some think them poems by different authors 
issued under Shakespeare’s name by an ignorant or unscrupulous 
publisher. No one, however, denies that some of the sonnets are 
by Shakespeare and that these are among the finest of English lyric 
poetry. 

The theaters were allowed to reopen in June, 1594, 
and Shakespeare became connected as actor, play- 
wright, and shareholder in the Lord Chamberlain’s company. 
Their principal actor of heroic parts was Richard Burbage. 
Shakespeare himself was reported as acting “exceeding well,” 
and Hamlet’s advice to the players shows he had thought wisely 
on the art. But his chief contribution to the success of the com- 
pany must have been the plays he wrote, for they won for it the 
leading place among the London companies. 

His personal affairs also prospered. He had his father apply 
again for a coat of arms, which was secured. He bought New 
Place, the largest house in Stratford, and there are records of 
other investments. Publishers witnessed to his fame by attaching 
his name to works he had not written. About 1602 he took some 
part, we do not know what, in “the war of the theaters,” in which 
various dramatists, especially Jonson, satirized their contempo- 
raries in a series of plays. In 1603 he walked as a leading actor 
of the time in procession at James I’s entry into London. An in- 
teresting personal sidelight is furnished by the evidence he gave 
in a lawsuit arising from a marriage he had furthered (1604) 
between the daughter of the Montjoys, with whom he had lived 
in Silver Street, and their apprentice. 

About 1611 he seems to have retired to Stratford, perhaps 
because cf ill health, though in 1613 he was again back in 
London for a short time. He died in 1616 of chronic Bright’s disease, 
and was buried within the chancel of the Stratford church. A monu- 
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ment with a bust of the poet was erected on the wall close by, and 
an inscription over the grave reads: 


“Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust enclosed here; 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 


This warning has been observed, though it was then the custom 
to disinter the bones of the dead after a few years, and throw 
them indiscriminately into a charnel-house in the churchyard. 

As a whole, then, the records show only a country boy, with 
certainly no extraordinary education, who became an honored 
actor, and succeeded financially. Some have been unable to see 
in this the life of the writer of these plays. The problem has 
been rendered more acute by the insistence of Shakespeare’s ad- 
mirers on the knowledge and learning displayed in the plays. 

Various other authors have been suggested for the plays, but 
especially Bacon. But the evidence connecting Shakespeare of 
Stratford with the plays is so strong that most students find any 
argument to the contrary absurd. Nor do the plays require any 
other author. They do not show great scholarship—not nearly so 
much as Jonson’s, for instance, who also was not a university man 
—but rather the wisdom and insight of genius. The sources of 
Shakespeare’s plays show the character of his reading: some 
Italian and French stories, partly perhaps read in translation; 
Holinshed’s chronicles for his plays of English history; Plutarch 
in North’s translation for his Roman plays; many English stories 
and plays; Chaucer and other early English poetry. He was 
familiar with the Geneva version of the Bible, and Florio’s 
translation of Montaigne. School had acquainted him with some 
of the Latin classics. Much has been made of his knowledge of 
the law, but it was not a lawyer’s knowledge. Granted that the 
author of the plays was a genius, he could have assimilated from 
life the knowledge which the plays display. 
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BEN JONSON (1573-1637) 


[Age of Shakespeare] [Period of the Renaissance} 


Jonson’s most commonly known piece is the song, 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes.” His greatest works 
are his satirical comedies of London life, such as The 
Alchemist (1610). Jonson made the masque a literary 
form, enriching it with his poetry and vast learning. He 
wrote no formal criticism, but in his prefaces and pro- 
logues, his Timber, a book of prose notes often modified 
from other authors, his poem to Shakespeare in the folio 
of 1623, and his informal comments on authors, he shows 
himself the most conspicuous upholder in the Elizabethan 
age of classical ideals of careful workmanship, unity, and 
proportion. 


Ben Jonson (notice that his name is now spelled without an k 
to distinguish him from Dr. Samuel Johnson, who lived in the 
eighteenth century) had an active life. He fought as a soldier 
in the Low Countries. He killed a fellow-actor in a duel in Lon-~ 
don, escaping execution only by pleading benefit of clergy. He 
quarreled vigorously and publicly with his fellow-dramatists, but 
when they were arrested for a play in which he also had had a 
hand, he voluntarily gave himself up and went to prison with 
them. He was a man of large, bulky frame, scarred face, and 
rough manners. Despite his “mountainous belly,” as he called it, he 
walked the 400 miles from London to Edinburgh in 1618, and there 
told much about himself to his host, William Drummond, a Scot- 
tish poet, who jotted his remarks down, so that we know more of 
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Jonson than of almost any other writer of the period. In his 
later life he had a good many misfortunes and his plays failed 
to please. He was buried standing in Westminster Abbey, the 
small stone marking the place bearing the words “O Rare Ben 
Jonson.” 

He took his work as a dramatist seriously, conceiving it to be his 
mission by satire and ridicule to improve the morals and manners 
of his day. He was the first of the literary dictators, the young 
men who followed him calling themselves “the tribe of Ben.” 
Dryden himself and the whole school of eighteenth century class- 
ical poetry derive more from Jonson than from any other English 
poet. 


PSEUDO-CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE 


(Photogravure by the International Art Publishing Co. Haskell & Post, 
Publishers, Boston.) 


St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, from the south-west. Note the great 
dome and the use of pillars as ornaments, and contrast the Gothic cathedral, 
p. 74, and that on p. 30. Note, also, in the background, St. Augustine’s, 
one of Wren’s city churches. 
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AGE OF MILTON (AGE OF CAVALIER AND 
PURITAN) 


1616 1660 


[Death of Shakespeare] [Restoration of the Stuarts] 


Rulers: 
Stuarts: James I, 1603-1625; Charles I, 1625-1640. 
Civil wars and Commonwealth, 1642-1660; Oliver Cromwell, 
died 1658. 


HISTORY 


Historically this age divides into two parts—the troubled reign 
of the Stuarts, who tried to do without Parliament, and the time 
of Puritan control when Parliament tried to govern without a 
king. Neither succeeded, and finally in 1660, Parliament restored 
the Stuarts to the throne. 

The years of James’s reign which fall in this period were 
marked by numerous scandals, the most important for literature 
being the disgrace of Lord Bacon. The court was also unpopular 
because of James’s continued efforts to bring peace in Europe 
between Catholics and Protestants by arranging a match between 
Charles, Prince of Wales, and the Infanta of Spain. This was 
furthered by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who even 
went to Spain with the prince incognito, but despite even this 
romantic performance the match fell through because Spain in- 
sisted that the English Catholics be relieved of their disabilities. 

James died, but Buckingham’s influence continued till his as- 
sassination in 1628 (Dumas’s The Three Musketeers has a ro- 
mantic version of this). Charles married Henrietta Maria, a 
princess of France and a zealous Catholic. This intensified the dis- 
agreement between king and people. Three questions were caus- 
ing trouble. The king tried to raise money without consent of 
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Parliament; he insisted that as king his will was law, that judges 
should decide as he wished, and finding difficulties with the or- 
dinary courts, used special courts; and finally there was the 
religious question. The queen was openly Roman Catholic, the 
king believed to be secretly so. Naturally the Catholics were 
treated more leniently, and Charles supported Archbishop Laud 
in insisting on a more ritualistic “high-church” Anglican service 
and in taking severe measures against those who opposed it. 


Some of the points at issue still mark the difference between 
the Episcopal and the Nonconformist churches even in this coun- 
try. Many Protestants, other than Episcopalians, place the com- 
munion table, if one is used at all, in front of the pulpit instead 
of having an altar, will not kneel for communion, refuse to use 
set prayers, and do not observe Good Friday, Easter, or Whit- 
sunday. The general observance even of Christmas is compara- 
tively recent; in many Scottish towns school is still held on 
Christmas Day. 


Actual armed resistance broke out first in Scotland, where 
Laud tried to enforce the ritual; traditionally an old woman 
began the struggle by hurling a praying stool at the ofhciating 
clergyman in St. Giles church, Edinburgh. To get money to op- 
pose the Scotch, Charles had to call Parliament together, and 
though he dissolved it almost at once because it would not agree 
to what he wanted, soon had to call another. This was the famous 
Long Parliament, which continued from 1640 to 1053. It forced 
the king to agree to part of its demands, but finally when he tried 
to arrest some of its members in the House itself, the civil 
wars began (1642). 

The supporters of the King were called Cavaliers; those of 
Parliament, the Puritans, because they wished to “purify” the 
church service, or Roundheads, because in contrast to the flow- 
ing curled locks of the Cavaliers, some of them wore their hair 
cut short. There were noblemen and country squires on both 
sides. In general, London and the business world favored Parlia- 
ment; the north and west, the King. The Cavaliers have been 
more sympathetically portrayed in literature than the Puritans, 
perhaps because their unselfish devotion to the king, their easy 
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manners, their reckless daring have seemed more romantic than 
the stern devotion to duty and the serious purpose of their op- 
ponents. Moreover, though many of the Puritans were men of 
culture and attractive personalities, some were grotesque in their 
harshness, frowning on all amusements, calling themselves by 
outlandish names, (Praise God Barebones was a member of 
Cromwell’s parliament of 1653, and is said to have had two 
brothers, Christ-came-into-the-world-to-save and If-Christ-had- 
not-died-thou-hadst-been-damned), and citing the Bible on all oc- 
casions. The Puritans were in general divided into two parties— 
the Presbyterians, who controlled Parliament, and the Inde- 
pendents (Congregationalists), who controlled the army. At first 
they worked together. The king was defeated, captured (1646), 
and executed (1649), but the struggle continued. A commonwealth 
without a king was established. Cromwell at the head of the 
army defeated royalists in Scotland and Ireland. Blake on the 
sea restored the glories of the [english navy, dimmed after 
Drake’s time by James I’s neglect. Then Parliament and the 
army disagreed, and in 1648 the army excluded the chief Presby- 
terians from Parliament, therefore called the Rump. At last in 
1653 Cromwell sent this home also and ruled as Protector till his 
death in 1658. 

But a great change of feeling had taken place. The execution 
of the King had shocked many. The tyranny of the army angered 
the country squires. Because political leadership depended upon 
zealous profession of religion, hypocrisy flourished. The govern- 
ment had tried to force people into goodness—one such measure 
had been the closing of the theaters in 1642—and they became 
scornful of all pretenses at virtue. The nation was thus made 
ready for the restoration of the Stuarts as rulers with curtailed 
power ; of the bishops, the Prayer-book, and the Anglican Church; 
and of Parliament as it was formerly constituted. During this 
time of religious and civil dissension, many Englishmen, espe- 
cially from Suffolk, Essex, and Herts, had emigrated to America. 
Some settled in the Bermudas and the West Indies, some in Vir- 
ginia, some in New England. The settlers in New England were 
mainly Independents, those in Maryland both Protestants and 
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Catholics, those in Virginia mainly Anglicans. Pennsylvania was 
settled by the Quakers, but not till 1682. This movement of Eng- 
lishmen to the New World was, says Trevelyan, “akin in its im- 
portance to the Anglo-Saxon and Norse settlement of England 
a thousand years before.” 


(Imaginative treatments of this time are Dix’s Hugh Gwyeth, 
Quiller-Couch’s The’ Splendid Spur, Shorthouse’s John Inglesant, 
Scott’s Woodstock, and Drinkwater’s play, Oliver Cromwell.) 


LITERATURE 


This age is justly called the Age of Milton because he 
is its greatest writer. But it is necessary to notice that his 
work is hardly representative of its literature, and that 
he wrote his most famous long poems after the date 
usually selected to designate its close. 

The Age of Cavalier and Puritan is a truer title even 
if more unwieldy. It emphasizes the two currents of feel- 
ing which made this age one of turmoil and trouble. While 
the worldly-minded Cavaliers were writing with light- 
hearted or reckless gayety, and the more serious members 
of that party saw with growing uneasiness all that they 
loved best in church and state in danger of destruction, 
the Purilans were pressing with increasing force for the 
acceptance of their own ideas in government and forms 
of worship. 

This was especially an age of transition. Of course, all 
ages are that, but seldom is the change in ideas and in 
manner of expression so marked and yet so gradual. The 
year 1060 used to be pointed to as the year when the 
restoration of the Stuarts brought in new ideals from 
France. The date may stand, for the sake of convenience, 
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as marking the time when these new ideals became dom- 
inant, but they had appeared long before 1660. All through 
this age of Milton they were developing in English Liter- 
ature itself, independent of foreign influence. 

This appears, for example, in drama. Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries carried romantic drama in blank verse 
to great heights. Their successors, for equal effect, had to 
resort to forced situations and even more extravagant 
plots. Moreover, as society was dividing from political 
and religious reasons, into the worldly-minded and the 
serious-minded, and as the theater, naturally enough, was 
supported by the former more than the latter, and con- 
demned anyway by many of the Puritans, it came to be 
more and more careless of morals, and more and more 
monarchistic. Thus, even without the influence of France, 
the theater of England was moving toward the moral 
nonchalance and the exaggerated heroics of Restoration 
drama. In this age also the masques were more and more 
extravagantly presented. Shirley’s Triumph of Peace, 
given by the Inns of Court in 1634, cost £20,000. Natu- 
rally enough, when the Puritans came into power they for- 
bade all dramatic entertainments, and though many sur- 
reptitious performances were given, sometimes in the old 
theaters, the ban stood until the restoration of the Stuarts. 
In this interim, however, many plays were published. 

The tendencies toward exaggeration mentioned above 
had already appeared in the work of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. They were less marked in the plays of Mas- 
singer, the principal successor of Shakespeare, but were 
emphasized in those of Shirley and Ford. 
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Philip Massinger (1583-1640) collaborated with Fletcher after 
the death of Beaumont. His chief play is A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts (1625), almost the only Elizabethan play beside Shakespeare’s 
to be performed many times professionally in recent years. 

John Ford (1586-after 1639) is the typical representative of 
the decadent Elizabethan drama because of his use of extreme 
situations and his dubious moral attitude. His chief play is The 
Broken Heart (1629). 

James Shirley (1566-1666) shows how the Elizabethan drama 
had really worked itself out; he mainly repeats in new combina- 
tions the situations and devices of his predecessors. The Cardinal 
(1641) is one of his most read plays. 


New influences also appeared in poetry, though most 
of the poets of this age can be classified as followers of 
one of three poets of the preceding age, Spenser, Donne, 
or Jonson. Milton (qg.v.) himself was influenced by 
Spenser, and there were many minor imitators. Donne’s 
conceits and to a less degree his intellectual vigor appear 
in many writers, but especially in the religious poets 
(Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw). These poets should -be 
especially noted as among the few who have written re- 
ligious lyrics free from flatness and sentimentality. Some 
of the Cavalier poets (Suckling, Lovelace, etc.) now and 
then achieved the classical grace and exquisite workman- 
ship of Jonson’s lyrics, but often they mar their work with 
the carelessness of fashionable gentlemen who disdain to 
take pains, or with extravagant conceits. Herrick, more 
than any one else, followed in Jonson’s footsteps and 
wrote poems even lighter in touch, more graceful in idea, 
and more classical in feeling. 


The Religious poets.—George Herbert (1593-1633) from a 
fashionable courtier became a country clergyman renowned for his 
piety; his church still remains at Bemerton near Salisbury. His 
poems in The Temple (1633) have many conceits but are quaintly 
effective. Henry Vaughan (1621-1695) was a physician turned 
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by the influence of Herbert to religious interests. He anticipated 
Wordsworth in some of the latter’s characteristic ideas. Silex Scin- 
tillans [Sparks from the Flint] (1650, 1656). Richard Crashaw 
(1612?-1649?), reared as an extreme Protestant, turned Catholic 
and expressed in poems of very uneven quality and with many 
conceits, the mystical side of religion. Steps to the Temple (1646). 

The Cavalier poets.—Sir John Suckling (1609-1642) was 
famous for the magnificent entertainments he gave, spending on 
them a great fortune. He supported the King against the Puritans, 
then fled to the Continent, and died in destitution. He wrote some 
witty songs and an amusing “Ballad of a Wedding.” Richard 
Lovelace (1618-1658) was another unfortunate but charming 
Cavalier, who wrote some poetry disfigured by very bad conceits, 
but also two or three perfect lyrics, of which the most famous 
is “To Althea from Prison.” Lucasta (1649). George Wither 
(1588-1667) was a Cavalier who became a supporter of Parlia- 
ment. He wrote an immense amount of poetry, some of it highly 
praised; one lyric, “Shall I wasting in despair,” is included in 
every anthology. Thomas Carew (1508?-1639?) was an espe- 
cially dashing Cavalier who wrote a few exquisite lyrics, for in- 
stance “Ask me no more.” Poems (1640). Robert Herrick (1591- 
1674) was in his youth a Cavalier in London, but as a clergy- 
man finally had to take a parish in Devon. He is the finest of 
these poets, writing many short, beautifully finished poems of gal- 
lantry to perhaps only imaginary mistresses, of country life, and 
—less successfully—of religion. Some of his poems tell of his 
spaniel Tracy, his hen, his cat, his housekeeper Prue. Despite his 
profession, he is the most pagan of English poets. Hesperides 


(1648). 

Jonson had stood for classical clarity and reason. Ed- 
mund Walier, to secure these qualities, adopted a more 
rigid form for poetry than Jonson himself had used. This 
was the closed heroic couplet, that is, rimed couplets of 
iambic pentameter, very regular, the sense complete at the 
end of each couplet. Not many other poets followed his 


example till the next age; then it became the prevailing 
form. 


Edmund Waller (1605-1687) published poems at various times 
from 1645 to 1686. He came to have an extraordinary reputation, 
being ranked as the greatest of English poets. By the nineteenth 
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century his fame had collapsed completely; he was denied even 
historical importance. He is a conspicuous example of how taste 
in literature may change. 

Abraham Cowley (1618-1687) is a similar example, but for a 
different reason. Milton thought him the third greatest English 
poet, ranking him next to Shakespeare and Spenser. He was one 
of the most conspicuous followers of Donne in the use of elabo- 
rate and extraordinary comparisons, but in his later poems followed 
Waller. His prose wa§ more successful than his poetry, anticipat- 
ing the simplicity and ease of that of the next age. 

Andrew Marvell (1621-1678) is another transition poet, a Puri- 
tan and friend of Milton. His poem, “The Garden,” is well known. 


Much of the prose of this age is concerned with the 
religious and political troubles of the time. This is true, 
for instance, of Milton’s. But Milton’s prose, with Tay- 
lor’s and Browne’s, is wonderfully sonorous, musical, and 
dignified—one of the chief glories of the literature of this 
age. Also in this age occur some books interesting espe- 
cially because of the characters of their authors, notably 
Burton and Walton. 


Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667) was an Anglican clergyman of 
great eloquence. He has been called the Shakespeare and Spenser 
of the pulpit. Holy Living (1650); Holy Dying, (1651). 

Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682) was a physician of vast learn- 
ing who wrote in a sonorous style full of Latinisms. His Re- 
ligio Medici (1642) is a defence of physicians from the charge 
of irreligion and a statement of his beliefs. Urn Burial (1658) 
was suggested by the discovery of some sepulchral urns in Nor- 
folk, where Browne lived. 

Robert Burton (1577-1640) was a very learned student of Cam- 
bridge, who wrote his Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) as a relief 
for his own melancholy. With innumerable quotations in Latin 
and Greek he analyzes its causes—love, study, ill health, etc. It 
has been called a glorified commonplace-book, and is an interest- 
ing illustration of seventeenth century scholarship. 

Izaak Walton (1593-1683) was a linen-draper of quaintly 
charming character who wrote attractive lives of Donne, Hooker, 
and others and the classic of fishing, The Compleat Angler (1653) 
in a simple personal style untouched by the literary fashion of 
his day for elaborateness. 
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JOHN MILTON (1608-1674) 
[Age of Milton] [Period of the Renaissance] 


Milton’s father was a London 
scrivener wealthy enough to allow 
Milton from his boyhood to devote 
himself to becoming a great poet. 
The civil wars drew him from his 
poetry and his studies to politics and 
the writing of prose pamphlets. Of 
these the best known is the Areo- 
pagitica, a plea for freedom of the 
press. Milton’s first marriage was an 
unhappy one, and led him to write several pamphlets in 
favor of divorce. Knowing that his eyesight was imperiled, 
he nevertheless persisted in writing in defense of the 
Commonwealth until he was completely blind. The 
restoration of the Stuarts forced him into seclusion, 
and as an austere, blind old man he composed his great 
epics, Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, and his imita- 
tion of a Greek tragedy, Samson Agonistes. Some critics 
praise even more highly the minor poems of his youth; 
his sonnets are unquestionably among the greatest in Eng- 
lish. 

Milton is renowned especially for three things; the 
majesty of his prose and especially of his blank verse, 


JOHN MILTON 


which made Tennyson call him the “God-gifted organ 
voice of England” ; the sure confidence in his genius which 
caused him so frankly to set himself to be a great poet; 
and his significance as the representative of both the Re- 
formation and the Renaissance. He had the stern sense of 
duty of the Puritan; if he was harsh with others, he 
was harsh also with himself. As the Reformation em- 
phasized the Bible, so his masterpiece is based upon it. But 
he had also the love of beauty and the daring ambition of 
the Renaissance, based on a faith in the powers of human 
nature. He is the last great exponent of this enthusiasm. 
Even the failure of all he had worked for did not destroy 
his faith in the supremacy of reason nor in the justice 
of God. He lacks humor, but is one of the noblest-minded 
of all English writers. This nobility has caused many to 
rank him as next to Shakespeare, and Wordsworth to 
apostrophize him, “Thy soul was like a Star and dwelt 
apart.” 

Milton early devoted himself to books and poetry. 
Bs, 28:32: “From the twelfth year of my age, I scarcely ever 
went from my lesson to bed before midnight.” As a young man, 
he conceived the ideal which he phrases thus: “He who would 
not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things, ought himself to be a true poem; that is, a composition 
and pattern of the honorablest things.’ Thus he was from set 
purpose pure in thought and action. At Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, he was because of this temper and his fair complexion 
known as “the lady of Christ’s.” 

He had been intended for the Church, but his love of liberty, 
a basic trait in his character, prevented his becoming a clergy- 
man, for to do so, he said, “he must subscribe slave and take 
oath withal, which, unless he took with a conscience that would 
retch, he must either straight perjure, or split his faith.” This 
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demand for individual freedom continued all through his life. 
Beginning as an Anglican with Puritan tendencies, he became a 
Presbyterian, then an Independent, and finally cut himself off 
from all sects. 

After leaving the university he devoted himself to preparation 
for his mission as a poet. For five years he lived at Horton, not 
far from Windsor. Here he wrote his shorter poems, “L’Allegro,” 
“Tl Penseroso,’ ‘“Comus,” and “Lycidas,’ which show not only 
that he was gifted as a poet, but that, though serious-minded, he 
was by no means a glum Puritan. He was a handsome young man, 
elegantly dressed. He thought men’s natural instincts not bad, but 
good. He loved the theater, music, romance—beauty in all its 
forms. 

From Horton Milton set out in 1638 for the Continent, visiting 
Paris, Florence—where he saw the astronomer Galileo—Rome, 
Naples, and Venice. Troubles in England caused him to return 
in 1639, and he opened a small school in London. At this time he 
had many plans for poetical work, including an epic on King 
Arthur, a drama on the subject of Paradise Lost, and other ideas 
on numerous subjects from the Bible and English history. 


All these plans Milton abandoned to assist in the 
struggle for liberty. Instead of writing poetry, he 
composed a large number of prose pamphlets. These were on 
various subjects. The first were on church government, against 
the bishops. In 1643 occurred his marriage to the seventeen-year- 
old daughter of a royalist, an unfortunate union, for soon his 
wife returned to her parents, though later she rejoined her hus- 
band. These troubles caused him to write four pamphlets on di- 
vorce. Between these pamphlets he wrote a pamphlet on education 
and the Areopagitica (1644), an argument for freedom of the 
press. 


II: 32-44. 


A significant quotation from the Areopagitica is the following: 
“As good almost kill a man as kill a good book; who kills a man 
kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a 
good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were in 
the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is 
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the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 


Two weeks after Charles’s execution Milton published a de- 
fense of the action of Pariiament, and shortly after he was ap- 
pointed as Latin secretary to the Council of State, his duties being 
to prepare addresses and write letters to foreign states. He really 
became the literary defender of the Commonwealth and was soon 
involved in acrimonjous ‘dispute with Salmasius and Morus, 
scholars on the Continent, who attacked the English because 
they had killed a king. By this time Milton’s eyesight was in 
danger, but he deliberately sacrificed it in the defense of his 
country. His first reply was full of violent personal attacks on 
Salmasius, and Milton suffered in return similar attacks. His 
second answer, Defensio secundo pro populo Anglicano, is thought 
by many to be the most interesting of Milton’s prose works. Alto- 
gether Milton wrote twenty-four pamphlets, four of them in 
Latin. 


By 1652 Milton’s blindness was complete. In 1652 
he married a second time, but his wife died after 
fifteen months. In 1658 he published his Sonnets, which had been 
written at various times through the years, some dating from his 
days at college. With the return of the Stuarts he was forced 
into hiding, but finally was allowed to go free, though his prop- 
erty was much reduced. By his first wife he had three daughters, 
but for them he had little affection or they for him. He had them 
taught to read aloud to him in five or six languages, none of 
which they understood, for he said one tongue was enough for a 
woman. They in return sold his books without his knowledge and 
plotted with the maid-servant to cheat him. When one of them 
heard that he was to be married a third time, she wished rather 
to hear of his death. Finally they left him. Friends, however, 
came to see him. He is described as sitting in sunny weather 
at his door in a gray, coarse cloth coat, walking in his garden, 
or playing the organ, of which he was very fond. He dictated 
his poetry thirty or forty lines at a time, and then reduced them 
to half the number. 


III: 44-66. 
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In this way he composed his last great works. Paradise Lost 
describes the fall from Heaven of Satan and the rebellious angels, 
and the way in which Satan brings about the fall of Man and 
his expulsion from Eden. It begins in the approved epic manner 
in the middle of the story when the fallen angels are already in 
Hell. Then, through the story told to Adam by the archangel 
Raphael, the war in heaven is narrated. Popular ideas of Hell, 
Heaven, Satan, and the fall of man are due more than many peo- 
ple recognize to Paradise Lost rather than to the Bible. The poem 
sets out to “justify the ways of God to Man,” and does so by 
showing that man’s troubles come from his own passions and 
follies. One of the most interesting passages is that at the be- 
ginning of the third book, where Milton tells of his blindness. 
For Paradise Lost Milton received from the publishers only £io, 
perhaps $400 in our money. 

Paradise Regained appeared in 1671, written in response to the 
question of a young Quaker friend, Thomas Ellwood, “What 
hast thou to say of Paradise Found?” It describes in four books 
Christ’s temptation in the wilderness. 

Samson Agonistes (1671) shows the last day of the life of 
Samson, the defeated and blind leader of the Hebrews against 
the Philistines. As a drama it seems cold and lifeless, but as a per- 
sonal utterance of a man whose life paralleled that of its hero 
in many ways, it becomes “the intensest utterance of the most 
intense of English poets.” 


“Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and a judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself.” 
—MILTOoN. 
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PERIOD OF CLASSICISM 
(1660-1708 ) 
THE PERIOD AS A WHOLE 


The achievement in politics of this period, often loosely 
called the “eighteenth century,” was the firm establishment 
of the supremacy of Parliament and of the ordinary courts 
of law above the king and the special courts. Parliament, 
however, represented not the people generally, but the 
great landed families. The country gentlemen were the 
rulers of the country-side and controlled elections to 
Parliament. Such a government was naturally favorable to 
privilege, and strong in the protection of property and 
established rights. This caused peace for the time, but in 
the end rapidly changing social conditions made reform 
all the more necessary because so long delayed. 

In this century also occurred an enormous increase in 
the population. The number of inhabitants of Great 
Britain almost doubled in the reign of George III, due 
not so much to a high birth-rate as a low death-rate and 
the immigration of Jews from the Continent and of Irish 
from Ireland. 

Another achievement of this period was the great ex- 
pansion of British power throughout the world. The gov- 
ernments as well as the thrones of England and Scotland 
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were united under Queen Anne. One result for literature 
of London’s thus becoming the capital of all Britain was 
that in this century the bright young men from both 
Scotland and Ireland turned more and more to London to 
make their fortunes. United at home, Britain extended its 
rule in North America and India. The Empire received 
a severe setback in the loss by the American Revolution 
of the colonies to form the United States, but grew in 
other parts of the world. Ten years before the close of 
this period Australia became an English penal station, but 
its great growth as a colony and the extension of British 
power into New Zealand and Africa came in the nineteenth 
century. 

In the arts the eighteenth century is especially famous 
for its painting and its architecture. William Hogarth 
(1697-1764) was the first great English painter; his en- 
gravings and paintings are richly satiric renderings of 
the life around him.t Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) 
and Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788) portrayed the 
great of their day with distinction and elegance. The great 
architect of the period was Sir Christopher Wren (1632- 
1723), who used classical ornament, especially in his 
steeples, to secure lightness and grace.? Robert Adam 
(1728-1792) and his brother John were also architects in 
the classical manner, known in England for their fine in- 
teriors. The furniture of Chippendale (died 1779) and 
Sheraton (1751-1806) has similarly graceful qualities. 
Thus fine proportion and elegant simplicity characterize 
the best art of this period. 

This period, therefore, is called the period of clas- 


See pictures, pp. 145 and 199. 
2 See picture, p. 126. 
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sicism because of its imitation, not only in the arts but in 
literature, of the classical works of Greece and Rome. 
Since, however, no age can produce art exactly like that 
of another, this period is sometimes called neo— [“new, 
revived”] or pseudo- [‘sham”] classic. The Renaissance 
had also shown an admiration for the classics, but in Eng- 
land this had led to a free imitation. Tudor craftsmen 
had put classical ornament on Gothic buildings;* Ben 
Jonson imitated the classics, to be sure, but remained 
thoroughly English. Now, however, in both architec- 
ture and _ literature 
a stricter imitation of 
the ancients was de- 
manded. Italian critics 
of the sixteenth cen- 
tury led in the formu- 
lation of classical 
“rules,” basing them 
on the works espe- 
cially of Virgil and 
Seneca, on Aristotle’s 
Poetics, and Horace’s 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COSTUME 
(Reproduced by permission from The The ert of Poeiry. 


Century Dictionary.) 7 
Note the lady’s head-dressing, low-cut Sidney and Jonson 


bodice, mitts, and large skirt; the gentlee had drawn much from 


men’s wig, coat, waistcoat, knee-breeches, 


stockings, and buckled shoes; the sedan- i i 
carriers’ plainer, but similar costumes; and the Italians, but their 
the sedan itself. influence was strong- 


est in France in the seventeenth century. There, for in- 
stance, their rules of drama (see pages 435-436) were 
accepted by the great dramatists Corneille (1606-1684), 


1 See picture, p. 62. 
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Moliére (1622-1673), and Racine (1639-1699) more 
completely than by any writers of similar importance in 
England, and Boileau in his Art of Poetry (1674) 
phrased these rules in an authoritative way. Now in Eng- 
land after the extravagances of the Elizabethan period, 
these demands for orderliness and clearness and the con- 
trol of reason came with unusual attractiveness, and these 
are the qualities which the literature of this period of 
~élassicism tried to achieve. 

Further, this classicism implies not merely an imitation 
of the classics, but also a critical attitude of mind—a dis- 
taste for freakishness, emotionalism, enthusiasm (“en- 
thusiastic” in this century was a term of reproach); a 
liking for order, lucidity, moderation, common_ sense; 
and a willingness to obey rules which make for such 
qualities.| This was an age of Reason. Instead, as in the 
Renaissance, of emphasizing individual differences of 
thought and emotion, men tried to conform to the stan- 
dards of cultivated men generally; ideals of life were in 
consequence practical and conventional, with an easy 
- urbanity of manner, and greater tolerance in religion. 

The year 1660 is chosen to mark the beginning of this 
period because in that year the “commonwealth of saints” 
collapsed, and the Stuarts were restored. At first thought 
this date seems of more political than literary importance. 
But the great change in politics came twenty-nine years 
later; until the Stuarts finally lost their kingdom they 
tried to maintain an arbitrary government. It is true that 
not till 1667 did Milton publish Paradise Lost, the last 
great expression of the Renaissance spirit, but Milton was 
scarcely representative of contemporary feeling. Ever 
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since the death of Shakespeare, and indeed earlier than 
that, as has already been pointed out, there was a strong 
desire on the part of some English writers for clearness 


and finish rather 
than license and 
exuberance.  Sid- 
ney, Jonson, Waller 
represent stages in 
that growing de- 
sire. By 1660 this 
had become _ the 
prevailing temper. 
But it is interesting 
to notice that Eng- 
land did not long 
maintain this tem- 
per. France found 
it a natural atti- 
tude, and classicism 


A CLASSICALLY LAID- 
OUT GARDEN 


From an early garden 
book. This plan is sup- 
posed to be after the 
style of the time of Louis 
XIV. Notice the oval 
planted with lavender in 
yellow sand, and _ placed 
in a depression eighteen 
inches deep; the octagon 
of turf; and the circle of 
turf around it, on which 
stand orange-trees in tubs. 
Statues are supposed to 
stand on either side. 
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in France lasted down into the nineteenth century. In 


England signs of revolt against it appeared almost as soon 
as it was well established. 


_ Visual proof of the changes in English taste appears interest- 
ingly in the landscape-gardening of the period. At its beginning 


A ROMANTICALLY LAID-OUT GARDEN 


From an early garden book, which enthusiastically enumerates the en- 
trance (a), leading to the circular drive to the house and the large lawn; 
the ha-ha (L), a sunken ditch allowing a view but preventing intrusion at 
this edge of the property; the arbor (A); the observatory (B); the lane 
(C), Jeading to a hermitage; a boat on a cable (DV) passing the Isle of 
Poplars, on which may be erected a funeral monument to some worthy 
man; a fishing house opposite the chapel (E); and a mill (f). Only a ruin 
and a grotto seem forgotten. 
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the ideal in gardening was severely classical. Sir William Temple, 
Swift’s patron, thought his garden at Moor Park “the sweetest 
garden known’; it was symmetrically divided into quarters with 
two fountains and eight statues in each quarter, and the trees were 
arranged “to answer one another and at exact dstances.” Propor- 
tion, symmetry, uniformity were the ideals there as they were also 
in poetry. But Pope, chief exponent of classicism in poetry, showed | 
romantic tastes by making fun of regularity in gardens where 
“Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother”; he asked instead 
for “pleasing intricacies” and “the beautiful wildness of nature,” 
and introduced into his garden at Twickenham a romantic grotto. 
Addison wrote to the same effect. The love for the picturesque 
in gardening went finally so far that “ruins” were especially erected. 


In literature romantic tastes were not very noticeable 
till the last half of the century, and they did not become 
predominant until the beginning of the new century. In 
1798 Wordsworth and Coleridge published Lyrical Bal- 
lads, a book of poems definitely in revolt against eighteenth 
century ideas. This date may serve, therefore, to mark 
the beginning of the new period. 


The word romantic has been used above. It is even more diff- 
cult to define than classical. Some mean by it anything remote 
and therefore strange. Some connect it with “a renaissance of 
wonder,” a displacement of certainty and omniscience about life 
for an awareness of its mystery. Or romantic may designate a 
recognition of the value of the imagination or of the emotions 
as contrasted with reason. Sometimes it refers to an interest in 
nature or in the past, especially the middle ages. And so it comes 
to be used concerning anything which shows a breaking-away 
from what was approved by the prevailing opinion in this “clas- 
sical” century. Fowler’s definition is helpfully precise: “preferring 
grandeur or picturesqueness or passion or irregular beauty to 
finish and proportion; subordinating whole to parts or form to 
matter.’ 


The eighteenth century was, as has been emphasized, a 
classical period, but one of the most interesting | things 
classicism developed in the romantic Elizabethan eit 
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similarly romanticism grew up in this period of clas- 
sicism. 
LITERARY CONDITIONS 


This period shows with unusual clearness the effects 
upon literature of education, of the conditions of publica- 
tion, and of other social influences. 

Education in the eighteenth century was at a low level. 
The upper classes cared more for training in accomplish- 
ments than for book-learning. Women were scarcely 
thought to need any knowledge of books. Girls went to 
boarding-schools till they were sixteen to learn music, 
French, and dancing, and then into society. Very little 
learning—the ability to read fairly well and to write 
without shocking grammatical errors—gave a woman the 
reputation of being educated; women who showed any 
greater interest in books were satirized as “blue-stock- 
ings.” 

Education for boys depended upon their social and 
financial station. The very poor were partly provided for 
in charity schools, intended to teach only the rudiments 
and the catechism, and definitely to discourage them from 
any attempts to rise above their station. In the country 
villages old women kept “dame-schools’—Shenstone de- 
scribes one favorably in The Schoolmistress—but the chil- 
dren learned little beyond the alphabet. Boys of moderate 
means went to private schools, often run by charlatans, 
inefficient in their education and brutal in their manage- 
ment. The grammar-schools founded by private munif- 
icence in many cities during the Renaissance period be- 
gan to decline with the Restoration, and the distinction 
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became fixed between them and the “public” schools, of 
which Eton and Westminster were in this century the 
most popular (see Appendix VI). As the old schools 
were monopolized by the Church of England, the dis- 
senters and the Roman Catholics had to found their own. 
The education in all the schools for the upper classes was 
mainly in the classics. Modern languages, science, even 
mathematics were largely neglected. 

From the “public” schools and the grammar-schools 
young men went to the University of Oxford or that of 
Cambridge. In neither, and especially not in Oxford, 
were standards of attainment high. Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics were excluded, and the number of students 
was greatly diminished. Most of the students were wealthy 
“young men with no interest in scholarship; the poor stu- 
dents were hardly more than tolerated, often acted as 
“servitors,’ and were looked down upon as social in- 
feriors. Even the tutors did little intellectual work, ex- 
aminations were a farce, and degrees were granted as 
a matter of course. It must be added, however, that in 
the last years of the century conditions improved as a 
result of the more serious view of life which followed 
the religious revival. Eldest sons of great families often 
did not go to the universities at all, but were sent on 
the “grand tour” through Europe under the charge of a 
tutor. From this tour many brought back only a few new 
oaths and dissipations; others became interested in col- 
lecting pictures and curios and in introducing new forms 
of gardening. 

Despite the low state of general education, this was a 
century of scientific advancement. Charles II himself 
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dabbled in anatomy and cut up bodies as a recreation, 
science became fashionable, and the Royal Society was 
founded for scientific study. Much of this interest was 
naive and superficial; medicine still followed tradition, 
bleeding was the ffSopular method of treatment, and sani- 
tation was inefficient or neglected. Much superstition 
prevailed. But there was some important scientific prog- 
ress: Newton formulated the law of gravitation and the 
calculus, and Boyle studied the composition of substances, 
thus beginning descriptive chemistry. . 

The conditions of publication and the rewards of 
authorship changed greatly in this period. During the 
age of the Restoration these remained much as they had 
been in Elizabethan times. Authors had still to look to 
great noblemen for their patronage. The noblemen them- 
selves affected an interest in composition, but purely as a 
diversion, and as not deserving any real labor on their 
part; they were “the mob of gentlemen who wrote with 
ease” that Pope sneered at. 

In 1695 Parliament allowed the censorship of the 
press to lapse, and the freedom Milton had pleaded for 
in the Areopagitica in 16044 became a reality. As a result, 
pamphlets and newspapers multiplied, the latter becom- 
ing a great political influence. The age of Pope was in- 
deed the golden age for authors. Politicians seemed to 
consider poems, plays, and articles important means to 
success, and rewarded their authors with high appoint- 
ments in the government, with pensions, and with other 
lucrative honors. 

But this prosperity was short-lived. When Walpole 
came into power in 1721, he found bribery a more potent 
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political argument than poetry, and the hopeful authors 
found themselves neglected. Once more they had to de- 
pend upon the patronage of the great, and to obtain it 
by obsequious flattery. Support by the general public was 
as yet impossible; books were expensive and the number 
of readers small. So the writers for the press suffered 
great privations, and Grub Street, one place in which they 
congregated, was a term of opprobrium. 

Gradually, however, financial support from readers 
was secured. Dryden and Pope published respectively their 
Virgil and Homer by subscription among the rich. 
Through the formation of book clubs and circulating 
libraries (though these latter dealt mainly in trashy 
novels), by issuing large books in cheap weekly parts, 
and by the publication of periodicals especially designed 
for the middle classes, a reading public among the less 
well-to-do was created. Johnson’s famous letter to Lord 
Chesterfield in 1755 in which he definitely refused his 
patronage for the Dictionary marks the change, and has 
been called the Declaration of Independence for literary 
men. Ever since, literature has received its principal sup- 
port from sales to the general public, and has been con- 
sidered a real profession. This has meant the disappear- 
ance as an important factor in literature of the “noble 
amateur.” Byron at first refused to receive money from his 
poems, and there are more recent authors who have not 
been willing to make money from poetry, but usually fail- 
ure of authors to get money for their work has been the 
result of necessity, not choice. 

The characteristic qualities of eighteenth century 
literature are natural accompaniments of the conditions 
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which have been described. There was an increasing pro- 
duction of books for the middle classes, marked especially 
by a strong appeal to sentiment and by an emphasis on 
moral teaching. For the upper classes scholarship became 
more polite and léss pedantic, and no longer paraded its 
learning in innumerable quotations from ancient au- 
thors. Scholars ceased to write in Latin for a Continental 
audience; Newton, however, did announce in Latin his 
discovery of the law of gravitation. In general, English 
was the language of learning as well as of belles-lettres. 

It is these—the poetry, essays, plays, novels—with 
which we are chiefly concerned. This literature was pri- 
marily written for the gentlemen of the “town”; the 
opinion that mattered was that of the coffee-houses. Such 
an audience offered little encouragement for the expres- 
sion of intimate personal feelings. What it appreciated was 
urbanity, poise, finish, and truth and reason rather than 
passion. Imagination and violent emotion were suspected 
as signs of an unbalanced mind. A city gentleman should 
see life calmly and reasonably ; self-possession before life, 
not wonder at its mystery, should be his characteristic 
attitude. 

This frame of mind is suited for prose expression, and 
this century has sometimes been called merely prosaic. At 
any rate, one of its great literary achievements was an 
easily read, natural prose style. To us, in these informal 
days, it may sound stilted, but, placed beside the splendid 
but complicated sentences of the Elizabethans, it is amaz- 
ingly simple and useful. 

In poetry the taste of the period called for a similar 
clarity of form and a subject-matter kept within well- 
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defined limits. This forbade the highest flights of poetry 
and its “magical enchantments.” Poetry should rather deal 
intelligently and clearly with the interests common to cul- 
tivated men, those, that is, of society and of city life. Na- 
ture was largely foreign to them, and country life and 
the life of the poor in cities were considered “low.”’ More- 
over, since concrete words arouse different connotations in 
different minds, a generalized poetic diction should be em- 
ployed, sure to affect all persons in the same way. Eliz- 
abethan conceits, with their emphasis on far-fetched like- 
nesses, were replaced by set figures and a conventional 
vocabulary. Girls became “nymphs,” their lovers were 
likely to be “‘swains,” lawns were usually “dewy,” foun- 
tains and streams and caves “mossy,” water was “limpid.” 
Taste called for much periphrasis: fish were “the watery 
race,” honey “a dewy harvest,’ the sky “the vaulted 
azure,” and so on. There was also much use of rhetorical 
decoration—many inversions, much setting-off of one 
clause against another, many parallel constructions. The 
favorite form of poetry became the end-stopped, proverb- 
like couplet of iambic pentameter (the heroic couplet), 
introduced by Waller and perfected and standardized by 
Pope. 

In the hands of mediocre poets verse of this kind be- 
came insufferably boring. But a brilliant man like Pope 
could vary even so set a form, and could use a generalized 
diction with brilliance and interest. He could express 
“common thoughts with exquisite exactitude,’ and so 
produce poetry supreme of its kind. For roo years this 
verse of restricted subject-matter, regular form, conven- 
tional diction, and careful finish seemed to most English- 
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men just what they most desired in poetry. A modern 
writer, Austin Dobson, whose own work has many of the 
qualities he praises, defends Pope in this way: 


“Suppose you say your worst of Pope, declare 
His Jewels Paste, his Nature a Parterre, 

His Art but Artifice—I ask once more 

Where have you seen such Artifice before? 
Where have you seen a Parterre better graced, 

Or gemis that glitter like his Gems of Paste? 
Where can you show, among your Names of Note, 
So much to copy and so much to quote? 

And where, in Fine, in all our English Verse, 

A Style more trenchant and a Sense more terse? 


So I, that love the old Augustan Days 

Of formal Courtesies and formal Phrase; 
That like along the finish’d Line to feel 

The Ruffles’ Flutter and the Flash of Steel; 
That like my Couplet as compact as clear; 
That like my Satire sparkling tho’ severe, 
‘Unmixed with Bathos and unmarr’d by Trope, 
I fling my Cap for Polish—and for Pope.” 


LANGUAGE 


The tendency toward uniformity became more and more 
powerful and the grammar, punctuation, and spelling more 
and more standardized. Many words were introduced from 
the French. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Classes.—The court at the Restoration was the center of social 
life, but with the eighteenth century and rulers of foreign up- 
bringing it decreased in social importance. The nobility and gentry 
spent most of their time on their country estates. They held all 
the important offices in the government, the army and navy, and 
the Church, and drew their incomes mainly from their land- 
rentals, despising trade, and thus becoming more sharply separated 
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from the commercial middle class (see Appendix V). They were 
stanch advocates of established opinions and morals, but held 
a separate code for themselves. The middle classes enjoyed in- 
creasing wealth and importance, but were sharply divided among 
themselves, especially as many of them were dissenters from the 
established Church. Craftsmen sank lower and lower into pov~ 
erty. Following the introduction of the steam-engine into cotton- 
mills (1785), came a revolution in industry. Steam-power fac- 
tories exterminated cottage industries, herded the laborers into 
the slums of the factory cities, and allowed the employment of 
women and children. Old methods of apprenticeship and of wage- 
regulation were unenforceable in these new conditions. Therefore 
trade-unions were organized. 

This industrial revolution, by providing increased urban mar- 
kets, accelerated the agricultural revolution, which had been in 
progress since the sixteenth century, but which had left even 
by 1760 half the parishes in England still farmed in common. 
Now the demand for agricultural products and the rise in the 
value of land, due to the great increase in population, led to re- 
clamation of the wastes, enclosures by walls and hedges—which 
changed the face of England—abandonment of the system of 
common farming, and the use of more intensive methods of cul- 
tivation. But these methods were more expensive to carry out 
than those formerly employed, and small farmers were forced 
to sell their land and become hired laborers. The more prosper- 
ous type of tenant farmer, able to take land—often for long 
periods—on a leasehold, bettered his condition; but the hired 
helper became duller and more stolid than his more independent 
predecessor. Thus came to an end the interesting village life of 
England with its characteristic customs and traditions. The more 
vigorous villagers became city-dwellers; serious-minded clergy 
frowned upon the old folk-customs; the peasants themselves be- 
came ashamed of them. Of course this did not happen all at once; 
some of the old observances were kept up until the World War, 
by which time movements had begun for their conscious revival. 
But these revivals are very different in their spirit and purpose 
from their originals. (For a description of an old Christmas play, 
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given only because it always had been given, see Hardy’s The 
Return of the Native; other novels of his describe other folk- 
customs. ) 

The Church in the eighteenth century suffered many abuses. 
Its higher offices were at the disposal of the politicians and 
used as political rewards; its minor “livings’” were bestowed by 
nobility and gentry to whose estates they belonged. Thus the 
Church was looked upon by younger sons as offering them a 
career much as did the army, and they entered it with as little 
regard to their real fitness. The lesser clergy were wretchedly 
paid, and were often men of little ability, merely obsequious 
hangers-on of the landlords to whom they owed their places. 
Domestic chaplains hardly ranked above the footmen; their 
menial position was emphasized by the custom which required 
their withdrawal from table when the dessert was brought 
on. Of course there were some excellent clergymen, and some 
of the work of the Church was done by them with devout 
care, but in general the clergy were not looked upon with respect, 
and they performed their duties in a careless and perfunctory 
way. 

Army officers bought their commissions. The privates were 
largely tramps and jailbirds, for army life was hard and en- 
listments were for life. So hard was life in the navy, with low 
pay, insufficient food, and brutal discipline, that to man the fleet, 
press-gangs were authorized to seize any able-bodied man they 
could lay hold on for forced service. 

Looked back upon, manners in the eighteenth century, for all 
its ruffles and wigs and its fine gentlemen, seem brutal and rough. 
Despite severe punishments—floggings, public executions for minor 
offenses, imprisonment in horrible prisons, or transportation to 
the colonies as indentured servants—lawlessness was common. 
Drinking was considered not as a vice but as an accomplishment, 
and common manners were disgusting—see, for example, Ho- 
garth’s pictures of London crowds.! People were, however, be- 
coming conscious of these conditions, and there were, by the 
end of the century, many movements for humanitarian reforms. 


1 For instance, see picture, p. 145. 
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Language became less vulgar, and a regard for the tenderer 
emotions a mark of gentility. 

Roads.—Most of the roads were still impassable for wheeled 
vehicles; even the turnpike highways were full of ruts and quag- 
mires. Thus there was little communication between villages, 
and a journey to London from the country was a matter re- 
quiring serious consideration. But in the middle of the century 
canals were widely constructed, and in the last half of the cen- 
tury toll-roads were built. In Restoration times public coaches 
became usual, lumbering vehicles without springs that jolted and 
swung along so violently that their passengers were made sea- 
sick. In the eighteenth century travelers, for half price, might 
scramble on the roof or, for still less, ride in the wicker basket 
at the back, up to their waists in straw and in imminent peril 
from the baggage which was carried there. These coaches took 
twelve days for the 400 miles from London to Edinburgh. They 
used the same horses for the whole journey, stopped at night, and 
did not run at all in the winter months. Later, when fresh horses 
were provided along the way, the time was cut to nine days. 

London.—The population of London increased remarkably, es- 
pecially after 1750. At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the city numbered about 500,000 people; at the beginning of the 
nineteenth, there were nearly a million, and London was the 
largest city in Europe. After the fire of 1666 the old city was 
almost entirely rebuilt, under the direction especially of Sir 
Christopher Wren. The streets were widened, but were still 
narrow and dirty, often with “kennels” or open gutters as in 
earlier days, and the Thames was still the best way from one 
end of the city to the other, despite the disorderly conduct 
of the boatmen. In the latter part of the seventeenth century 
hackney coaches and sedan chairs 1 were employed. It was danger- 
ous to be abroad at night, for the city was almost entirely dark, 
and though there were a few feeble old watchmen employed by 
each parish, who cried the hours and the state of the weather and 
who were the butts of wandering roisterers, there was no adequate 
police protection. 

1 See picture, p. 146, 
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The most aristocratic district of London was the West End. 
St. Paul’s was no longer desecrated by business; men met for 
business as well as pleasure in the coffee-houses. 


Noblemen met in the West End of London, tradesmen in the 
East. Frequenters of the coffee-houses in Queen Anne’s time or 
a little later went te Lloyd’s for marine news, to Child’s for as- 


sociation with clergymen, to 
White’s for “gallantry, pleas- 
ure, and entertainment,” to 
the Grecian for discussions of 
law and learning, to St. James 
for the gathering of the 
Whigs, to the Cocoa Tree for 
gatherings of the Tories, and 
to Will’s or Button’s for the 
conversations of authors. 
There were 2,000 coffee- 
houses in London during the 
first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 


The resorts of fashion were 
the Ring in Hyde Park and 
the Mall of St. James. Vaux- 
hall and Ranelagh gardens, 
out-of-door amusement places, 
had alternating periods of re- 
spectability and disrepute. Al- 
mack’s was famous for its 
gambling and its assembly 
balls. (For the theaters, see 
Appendix VIII.) The fash- 
ionable world also went to 


Bath where Beau Nash? 
(1674-1761) ruled, and to 
Scarborough for -sea-bathing 


when wars at the end of the 
century made foreign travel 


A COFFEE-HOUSE 


From an old print of 1710. Note the 
three-cornered hats, the wigs, the long 
coats, the knee-breeches, of the men; the 
high head-dress of the woman at the 
counter; and the furnishings of the cof- 
fee shop. The boy in the foreground is 
pouring coffee; the man at the side is 
having a cup of the beverage - dashed 
in his face. 


impossible. At the beginning of the period and for many years 


1 See picture, p. 169. 
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thereafter, cock-fighting was a favorite sport for gentlemen, but 
bull-baiting and bear-baiting were considered vulgar, though as 
late as 1802 bull-baiting was defended in Parliament and a bill 
forbidding it rejected. Fashionable amusements were the opera, 
cards, lotteries, assembly balls; gambling was the special vice of 
the period. Gentlemen usually wore swords and there was much 
dueling. Hunting was the most important diversion of the country 
gentlemen (see Appendix VII). 


A RESTORATION DANDY 


(Reproduced by permission 
of Mrs. Ethel Scotson-Clark 
and The Century Co. from 
The Century Magazine.) 


Samuel Pepys, drawn by 
Scotson Clark. Note the cape, 
the lace cuffs and ruffles, the 
rosettes at the shoes, the 
cane, the flowing hair. 


1 See picture, p. 227. 


Houses.—Private buildings were 
severely plain after the fire of 1666. 
All looked alike except for the num- 
ber of stories, usually three. The 
introduction of mahogany made pos- 
sible delicate designs in furniture. 
Tapestries gave place to wainscot- 
ing and wall-paper. Tea-drinking 
brought into use china cups and 
teapots. 

Food.—Tea and coffee were pop- 
ular drinks. Smoking went out of 
fashion, snuff being taken instead. 
The dinner hour in Dryden’s time 
was at one or two; in Pope’s at 
three; in Johnson’s for the middle 
classes at three, for fashionable so- 
ciety at five. 

Dress.2—Two_ revolutions oc- 
curred in the dress of men. First 
came the abandonment by Charles II 
of the Elizabethan doublet and cloak 
for coat and waistcoat. These were 
of fine materials and of various 
colors. Important accessories were 
the cocked hat, ruffles, lace, muff, 
sword, and cane. Perfumed and 
powdered wigs of various styles 


2 See pictures, pp. 146, 169, and 199. Also compare p. 293. 
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were an important part of every gentleman’s wardrobe. The sec- 
ond change in dress came near the end of the century when men 
wore their own hair, left off their swords, and dressed in long 
trousers and swallowtail coats of more somber colors. 

Womens dress, through most of this period, was elaborate. 
Hooped skirts, powdered hair sometimes arranged in enormous 
head-dresses, patches on the face were notably in fashion. In 
the period of The Rape of the Lock, ladies were affecting two 
long locks of hair. Lap-dogs were cherished as pets, and negro 
boys served as attendants upon “the fair.’ The French Revolu- 
tion caused the adoption of simple “Grecian” styles—a long 
flowing skirt of flimsy materials, a high waist line if any, and 
a low bodice. Poke-bonnets and elbow gloves or mittens accom- 
panied this costume. Throughout the period pattens were worn; 
umbrellas were introduced in 1706, but were first used only by 
women, 
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PERIOD OF CLASSICISM 
(The eighteenth century) 


Supremacy of Parliament. Great increase in the population. 
Expansion of British power. Pseudo-classicism in painting, ar- 
chitecture, and literature. Early and growing signs of romanticism. 

A period of orderliness, clearness, reason. Enthusiasm con- 
demned. Education, religion at a low ebb. Scientific advance- 
ment. 

Literature carefully finished. Subject-matter limited—“literature 
for the town.” Development of easy prose. Poetry uses conven- 
tional diction and heroic couplet. Literature a profession. 
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MODERN ENGLISH: PERIOD OF CLASSICISM 


AGE OF DRYDEN 
The Restoration 


French ideals in lit- 
erature 

Poetry: Ueroic coup- 
let established 
Eclipse of the lyric ” 
Much brutal satire 

Prose: Rise of mod- 
ern prose 
Newspapers become 
common 

Different kinds of 
books in prose 

Drama: Observes the 
“rules” 

Disregards morals 
“Heroic’’ serious 
plays 

Comedies of wit 


AGE OF POPE 
The ‘“Augustan” Age 


The typically pseudo- 
classic age 

Age of clubs 
coffee-houses 

Decline of gross im- 
morality 

Poetry: Supremacy of 
the heroic couplet 
Largely satiric or 
didactic 

Prose: Graceful, use- 
ful style 

Partisan pamphlets 
The essay periodicals 


and 


Approaches to the 
novel 
Satire less brutal 


and personal 


Great 


Classical ideas shaken 


Literature a _ protes- 
sion 
Poetry: Mostly like 


Prose: Formal under 
the influence’ of 
Johnson 


Drama: Increasing in- 


AGE OF JOHNSON 


t widening of 
subject-matter 


Pope’s or in revolt 
against it 

New forms of verse 
More lyrics 


Rise of the modern 
newspaper and the 
novel 

Histories important 


Drama: More decent, fluence of Shake- 
less. brilliant speare : 
Sentimental comedy | Sentimentalism 
Supremacy of Revival of true com- 
pseudo-classic ideas edy : 
The Licensing Act, Increasing separation 
1737 of drama and liter- 
ature 
Stuart : Stuart : | Hanover: 
Charles II, ’85 William III, ’o2 George II, ’60 
James II, ’89 Anne, ’14 George III, 1820 
Wiliam III, 1702 Hanover: 
(and Mary) George I, ’27 
George II, ’60 


Great Plague, ’65 
Dutch in Thames, 
Great Fire, ’66 
Bloodless Revolution, 
88 

Press censorship al- 
lowed to lapse, ’95 


65 


ee 


Union of England and 
Scotland, 1707 
Jacobite revolt, ’14 


Jacobite revolt, ’45 
American Revolution, 
7583 

of 


’*88—92 
French Revolution, 
’89-1802 
Methodism, ’38 


Hastings, 


QUESTIONS ON THE CHART 


1. According to the chart, in which age were the most great writers living? 
2, What authors lived more than thirty years in an age other than the 
one they are placed in? Why are they grouped as they are? 

3. Notice other questionable groupings. 


4. Which of these authors were friends? 
5. What authors were alive in 1700? in 


visions) ? 


1740 


(thus bridging age di- 


6. Who was the longest lived author? the shortest lived? 
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AGE OF DRYDEN (THE RESTORATION) 


1660 1700 
[Restoration of the Stuarts] [Death of Dryden] 
Rulers: 


Stuart: Charles II, 1660-1685; James II, 1685-1689; William 
III and Mary (Mary died 1694), 1689-1702. 


HISTORY 


On May 29, 1660, his thirtieth birthday, Charles II entered 
London determined never to set out on his travels again. Keep- 
ing real control himself, he threw the responsibility of govern- 
ment on his ministers, so that he seemed only an easy-going 
libertine. Of his numerous mistresses, perhaps the most famous 
was Nell Gwyn, who began as an orange-seller in the theater, 
and became a successful comic actress and popular favorite. The 
court followed Charles’s example in dissipation, at the same time 
exalting subserviency to royalty almost into a religion, and mak- 
ing fun of everything the Puritans had cherished. The fashionable 
pose was one of nonchalance; nothing mattered except to allow 
nothing to matter. The great middle class were little affected by 
this court immorality, except to look upon it with horror. They 
kept up their custom of daily family prayers and Bible-reading, 
and maintained the strict observance of the Puritan Sunday. 

Among Charles’s chief advisers were George Villiers, second 
Duke of Buckingham and son of James I’s favorite, one of the 
most talented and most dissolute of Restoration wits; Anthony 
Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, a consummate politician; and Ed- 
ward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, who had accompanied Charles 
in his exile and had been his mentor before his restoration. The 
disasters of the early years of Charles’s reign and Clarendon’s 
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disapproval of the court practices led to his fall. He retired to 
the Continent and wrote his History of the Great Rebellion. 

The disasters were in no way the fault of Clarendon. In 1665 
the bubonic plague, which had afflicted England off and on from 
the middle ages, broke out with such unusual intensity that this 
occurrence of it was called the Great Plague. It killed 120,000 
in London alone and paralyzed business and industry. A second 
disaster came in the Dutch War, which had arisen because of 
rivalry in commercial and colonial affairs. Because of the reck- 
less extravagance of the court, the English sailors were left un- 
paid and were actually in mutiny when the Dutch fleet sailed into 
the Thames, burned and captured English ships, and endangered 
London itself (1665). In the next year came a third great dis- 
aster, the Great Fire. It started near London Bridge, and in 
three days destroyed most of the medieval city, including 13,200 
houses, eighty-eight churches, and the great Gothic cathedral of 
Sta weaul’s, 

Other troubles of this age centered about religion. When the 
Stuarts were restored, the Episcopal Church regained its former 
position as the established national Church, and strict laws were 
passed to compel conformity. There was suspicion both of Puri- 
tans and Catholics. Charles was secretly a Catholic, and James, 
Duke of York and heir to the throne, was openly so. Popular 
feeling was shown by the common belief that the Great Fire 
had been set by the Catholics, and by the serious consideration 
of an absurd story, spread about by Titus Oates, of a Popish 
plot to restore Catholicism by force. The laws of conformity 
worked equal hardship on Protestant dissenters. Up to this time 
only a few minor sects had separated themselves from the estab- 
Jished Church (see Appendix III). Now a great movement of 
dissent began, separate organizations were formed especially 
among the Presbyterians, and many dissenters were thrown into 
prison, among them John Bunyan. In Scotland opposition was 
especially violent, and the Covenanters, or Reformed Presbyte- 
rians, men, women, and even children, endured great privations 
and hardships in resisting the orders of the government. 

Charles, for the sake of the Catholics, opposed these strict meas- 
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ures, and in 1672 suspended them. But Parliament passed new 
laws shutting out Catholics from taking part in the national gov- 
ernment, and putting all educational, charitable, and ecclesiastical 
institutions under the control of the Church of England. An 
effort was even made to exclude James as a Catholic from the 
succession to the throne in favor of the Duke of Monmouth, 
Charles’s illegitimate son, a strong Protestant, whose chief 
adviser was the Earl of Shaftesbury. Charles received financial 
aid from Louis XIV of France, and was thus able to resist 
Parliament and defeat these anti-Catholic plans, and when he 
died suddenly from apoplexy, James succeeded him. 

James tried openly to secure the ascendancy of the Catholics, 
and soon set the whole country against him. A rebellion in 1685 
led by Monmouth was, however, easily put down, and the partici- 
pants severely punished, especially those brought before Judge 
Jeffreys, so that his trials were called the Bloody Assizes. When 
a son was born to James and it appeared that the next ruler of 
England would also be a Catholic, opposition increased, and 
finally in 1688 Protestant leaders invited to the throne Mary, 
Protestant daughter of James and wife of William of Orange, a 
military genius and the chief defender on the Continent of Prot- 
estantism. James and his family fled to France, and so was 
brought about the “Glorious” or “Bloodless” Revolution, which 
put an end in England to the theory of the divine right of kings, 
and established the superior power of Parliament. Also, one 
article of the Declaration of Right, adopted at this time by 
Parliament, forbade any Catholic or any one married to a Catholic 
to occupy the throne. 

Mary, the new queen, was kindly, generous, and a Stuart, 
all of which made more palatable the rule by a foreigner like 
William, who did the actual work of government. He was a great 
statesman and soldier, who had successfully defended Holland 
against the apparently overwhelming power of Louis XIV, king 
of France. But William, because of his reserve, his hatred of 
society, and his repellent manner, was never really popular in 
England. 

In Scotland the revolution of 1688 was welcomed by the Pres- 
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byterians, who accepted William and Mary as rulers, but insisted 
on a Presbyterian instead of an Episcopal established Church 
for Scotland. The Highlanders rose under Claverhouse, Vis- 
count Dundee, in defense of the Stuarts, but at his death their 
efforts failed (1689).,James himself tried to raise a rebellion 
in Ireland with the aid of France, but was defeated by 
William at the Battle of the Boyne (1690) and fled back to 
France. 

Mary died in 1694 of smallpox and William, usually so self- 
controlled, was taken fainting from her bedside in a paroxysm 
of grief. After her death he continued to reign alone. At first 
he tried to conduct the government 
with ministers from both parties, for 
he did not agree with either entirely. 
The Whigs, the great nobles and the 
merchants in the larger towns, favored 
continuance of the war against Louis 
and toleration in religion, all of which 
William approved, but they also 
wanted to limit the power of the king. 
The Tories, made up of the country 
gentry and the country clergy, the 
especially conservative classes, in- 
sisted on obedience to the king and 
favored the established Church, but 
many of them were secretly anxious 
for James to be restored, and were 
therefore known as Jacobites. In the 
forty years of this age, party govern- 
ment became established in England, 


AN 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


though the idea of a responsible prime 
minister and a cabinet of his choice 
from the majority in the Commons 
was not fully in operation until Wal- 
pole’s ministry in the next age. 

It was in these years that the two 


parties which dominated English 
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DANDY 
(Reproduced by permission 


Scotson-Clark 
from 


of Mrs. Ethel 
and The Century Co. 
The Century Magazine.) 


Beau Nash, drawn by Scot- 
son Clark. Note the curled wig, 
the long coat, the ruffles, the 
high-heeled shoes. 
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politics for more than a hundred years got their popular names 
Both were originally terms of opprobrium. Tory meant an 
Irish brigand; Whig, sour whey, and then the Scottish Non- 
conformists. Soon these meanings were forgotten, and the parties 
themselves adopted these nicknames, which remained in common 
use till well on in the nineteenth century. 

(Pepys’s Diary makes it unnecessary to turn to fiction for in- 
teresting accounts of many of the events of this age, and Defoe’s 
Journal of the Plague Year is almost as accurate as if it were 
what it pretends to be. Ainsworth’s Old St. Paul’s deals with 
the Plague and the Fire, Doyle’s Micah Clarke with Monmouth’s 
Rebellion, Scott’s Peveri! of the Peak with the Popish plot, and 
Weyman’s Shrewsbury with the Bloodless Revolution and succeed- 
ing events. Scott's Old Mortality concerns the Covenanters as do 
Buchan’s John Burnet of Barns and Crockett’s Men of the Moss- 
Hags. The events of Lorna Doone occur in this age.) 


LITERATURE 


The Restoration is usually spoken of as the especially 
immoral age of English Literature and English life. 
Probably the general taste of England was not much dif- 
ferent from usual, but the fashionable literature, written 
mainly to appeal to the court and its hangers-on, was more 
careless in all that concerns morals, more openly derisive 
of virtue, than most ages have been. Yet we must remem- 
ber that this same period saw the publication of Paradise 
Lost and Pilgrim’s Progress, the latter especially finding 
many readers in the middle class, which remained stead- | 
fastly Puritan. In the court circles French influence was 
strong, and the trend of literary taste toward correctness 
and lucidity was more and more marked. 

In poetry this trend was shown in the establishment of 
the heroic couplet as the favorite form. It was most suit- 
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able for wit and rhetoric. Lyric poetry, what there was of 
it, was rather an expression of eloquence than of intimate 
emotion. The characteristic poetry of the age was satire, 
slashing, personal, brutal. 


Next to Dryden perhaps the most famous satirist of this age 
was Samuel Butler (1612-1680), author of Hudibras (1663- 
1678), a mock-heroic epic, satirizing the Puritans. 

In this age of the Restoration modern English p-ose 
was created. Even yet its essays sound as if written not 


CN ae Coo ai ate N/a 
Tom Beil epee See ey Ae 
a AME ene en ene ee et tae wh 
PEPYS'S DIARY 
(Reproduced by permission from The Century Magazine.) 
Note Pepys’s regular handwriting and his shorthand. 
so very long ago, while the prose of the Elizabethan age 
dates clearly from a distant past. Newspapers, too, really 
began to be common in this age. Many books were pro- 
duced in prose—philosophies, sermons, essays, histories— 
but of them all the ones most read to-day are Bunyan’s 
(qg.v.) Pilgrim’s Progress and Pepys’s diary. 
Samuel Pepys! (usually pronounced Peeps; 1633-1703) was a 
clerk in the navy office, a faithful officer who made a brilliant 


1See picture, p. 162. 
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record there. In 1660 he began to keep a diary in shorthand, faith- 
fully writing in it until 1669, when his eyesight became so bad 
that he could not continue it. After the fall of James he lost his 
office, and went into retirement. The diary is extraordinarily frank, 
for Pepys put down everything in it, not only vivid descriptions of 
the Great Fire and the Plague and other public events, which 
make it a valuable historical source, but also utterly unimportant 
but now fascinating details of his daily life—his amusements, his 
church-going, his new clothes, his quarrels with his wite, his 
flirtations, and so on. Pepys’s diary is one of the most human 
books in the world. It was not. deciphered and published until 
1825. 


Drama reached one of its most famous developments. 
When the theaters were reopened (1656-1660), they 
were patronized only by the limited court circles. Lon- 
don, during most of this age, had only two theaters, and 
the theater-going public was so small that when one 
theater prospered, the other suffered. Naturally the drama, 
especially in these circumstances, reflected with unusual 
fidelity the morals, manners, and taste of its audience. 
In form the plays observed the “rules,” which the 
courtiers had learned to admire during their exile in 
France (see pages 435-436). Restoration serious plays 
presented such exaggerated notions of honor that, for very 
shame’s sake, the plays had to be laid in different times 
and countries. Restoration comedy treats love as a game 
and virtue as a joke; it is the wittiest comedy in English, 
but with situations and ideas calculated to appeal to so lim- 
ited a public that it is to-day seldom acted. 

One of the best examples of Restoration tragedy is Dryden’s 
All for Love (1678), a pseudo-classic version of the story of 
Antony and Cleopatra. His Conquest of Granada (1672) is a good 
illustration of the “heroic” plays, written in couplets, which “had 
a great vogue at this time. The Rehearsal (1671), by George Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, and others, is one of the most famous 


burlesques in English. It especially satirized these heroic plays. 
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Imitations of romantic Elizabethan tragedy are Thomas Otway’s 
(1652-1685) The Orphans (1680) and Venice Preserved (1682). 
Jaffeir, a prominent character in the latter play, was long a fav- 
orite part for actors. 

_ Restoration writers of comedy are, beside Dryden, the follow- 
ing: 

Sir George Etherege (1635-1691) was the first of the writers 
of typical Restoration comedy. In his life and in his plays he 
illustrates the careless, cynical attitude toward everything that 
most people take seriously; an elegant nonchalance is all that 
matters. The Man of Mode (1676). 

William Wycherley (1640-1715) borrowed many of his plots 
from Moliére (that, for example, of The Plain Dealer, 1674), but 
changed their temper. He is often referred to as an extreme ex- 
ample of the coarseness of the Restoration. In his old age he was a 
friend of Pope’s. 

William Congreve (1670-1729) is noted especially as author 
of The Way of the World (1700), famous for its spirited heroine, 
Millamant, and its brilliant dialogue, which has set a model for 
high comedy ever since. The plot is hopelessly complicated, and 
the play as a play was not very successful, so that Congreve re- 
tired from writing while yet a young man, and wished to be known 
as a gentleman and not an author. 

Two dramatists whose comedies are in spirit pretty much like 
those of the Restoration, but who date a little later are Sir John 
Vanbrugh (1664-1726) and George Farquhar (1678-1707), author 
of The Beaux’ Straiegem (1707). 


Finally, the cynicism and immorality of Restoration 
comedy provoked a clergyman, Jeremy Collier (1650— 
1726) to write A Short View of the Immorality and Pro- 
faneness of the English Stage (1698). This book is some- 
times said to have itself effected a reform in the theater. 
Dryden (q.v.) confessed his faults; Congreve replied to 
Collier, but feebly. Restoration plays, however, continued 
to be acted. The success of Collier’s book did prove a 
changing public taste, and gradually a new spirit showed 
itself in the theater in the form of sentimental comedy, 
full of exhortations to virtue. 
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JOHN BUNYAN (1628-1688) 


{Age of Dryden] {Period of Classicism] 


John Bunyan was the son of a tinker and was himself 
known as the “tinker of Bedford,” near which city he was 
born and in which he lived most of his life. When he was 
about twenty, he married, and under the influence of his 
wife changed from being a rather wild, profane youth to 
a deeply religious man. He belonged to the sect of Bap- 
tists. 

Because he would not promise to stop preaching and 
holding meetings unauthorized by the established Church, 
he was imprisoned in Bedford Jail. With a change of 
government he was released, and, except for another 
short imprisonment for the same offense, spent the rest 
of his life about Bedford in preaching and good works, 

Much of his life in prison was devoted to writing on 
religious subjects. His principal reading was the Bible and 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. His chief works are Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, a spiritual auto- 
biography; The Pilgrim’s Progress, one of the most 
famous of allegories; and The Holy War, an allegory 
of how Diabolus laid siege to the city of Mansoul with 
its five gates—Eyegate, Eargate, Mouthgate, Nosegate, 
and Feelgate. 


J] 
Bunyan, the pious preacher, looked back on Bun- 
yan, the lively young tinker, as “filled with un- 
righteousness,” “the very ringleader in all manner of vice and 
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ungodliness.” He does seem to have been adept enough in pro- 
fanity to have been called by acquaintances “the ungodliest fel- 
low for swearing they ever heard,” but he was neither drunken 
nor licentious, and his principal other sins—dancing, ringing the 
parish church bell, playing games after service on Sunday, and 
reading the old rom&nce of Sir Bevis of Southampton—were, 
as Macaulay says, what Archbishop Laud would have called 
virtues. 


Under the influence of his wife and of two books 
she brought as almost her only marriage portion, 
Bunyan left off swearing and these various pleasures. Of his pleas- 
ures the hardest to give up was the bell-ringing. When he would 
no longer ring himself, he would stand at the door while his 
friends pulled the ropes, but then came the fear that the tower 
might fall on him in punishment. Thus he became very strict in 
his life, “a brisk talker on religion.” “I thought no man in England 
would please God better than I.” 

But one day as he worked at his tinkering, he overheard some 
poor women “‘sitting at a door in the sun and talking about the 
things of God” in a way which he could not understand, and 
which plunged him into a spiritual conflict of great intensity, 
described in Grace Abounding (16606). Finally he came to peace 
and became a popular preacher among the Nonconformists. But 
this did not turn his head; “Shall I be proud because I am a 
sounding brass? Is it so much to be a fiddle?” 


IL: 25-32. 


With the restoration of the Stuarts began prose- 
cutions of the Nonconformist preachers. Bunyan 
knew he was in danger, but would not hide lest others be fright- 
ened merely by “great words.’ The magistrates did not wish to 
arrest him and tried to get him to promise not to preach. But he 
said, “If I was let out of prison to-day, I would preach the 
gospel again to-morrow by the help of God,” and this in spite of 
the fact that he was much concerned about the fate of his little 
blind daughter and of his wife, who was about to have a child. 
Thus the judges were compelled to imprison him, at first not rig- 
orously, but later with more severity. It was during this impris- 
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onment that he wrote Pilgrim’s Progress (first part, 1678; second 
part, 1684). 


The Pilgrim’s Progress tells of the flight of Christian from 
the City of Destruction. Fleeing from home with the burden of 
his sins upon his back, he falls into the Slough of Despond, but 
finally extricates himself with the assistance of Help, passes 
through a little wicket gate, and so begins his journey to the 
heavenly city. He loses his burden at the Cross, fights with Appol- 
yon in the Valley of Humiliation, is terrified in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, suffers in Vanity Fair, is almost overcome 
in Doubting Castle by Giant Despair, but at last reaches the Delect- 
able Mountains and the land of Beulah. Thence he crosses the 
River of Death and is received into the Celestial City. Some of 
the memorable characters he meets on the journey are Pliable, 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman, Talkative, Lord Hategood, Mr. Facing- 
both-Ways—all made amazingly real. 

The second part, telling of the pilgrimage of Christian’s wife 
and children, is not so effective, but introduces the attractive figure 
of Greatheart, who helps them on their way. 


Finally, the government, trying to make conditions 
easier for Catholics, was also more lenient to the 
Nonconformists, and Bunyan was released and even granted a 
license to preach. Crowds of more than a thousand would gather 
at seven in the morning of a workday if it was announced that he 
was to speak in London, and on Sundays the building could not 
hold half who wished to hear. Because of his great influence, he 
was playfully called the Bishop of Bedford. He had many chances 
to gain financial advantage and was even offered a place under the 
government, but refused to accept. 

His end was characteristic. A father at Reading threatened to 
disinherit his son. Bunyan went on horseback to reconcile them 
and succeeded, but made the return journey in a storm, died from 
the exposure, and was buried in the cemetery of Bunhill Fields, 
where so many other great dissenters are interred that it has been 
called the Westminster Abbey of Noneonformity. 


IV: 48-60. 
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JOHN DRYDEN (1631-1700) 
[Age of Dryden] [Period of Classicism] 


Dryden was the most prolific dramatist of his day, poet 
laureate, and historiographer. From play-writing he turned 
to political satire and arguments in verse, first writing as 
an Anglican, and then as a defender of Roman Cathol- 
icism. This change in faith came just at the accession of 
the Catholic, James II, and caused many suspicions of 
Dryden’s disinterestedness. However, in the revolution 
of 1688 Dryden remained steadfast to his new faith, 
though it meant the loss of his court honors and his turn- 
ing, of necessity, to all sorts of literary work. The quality 
of his poetry improved to the last. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Dryden’s most famous works are the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy; All for Love, a tragedy, Absalom and Achitophel, 
a political satire; and—best known of all—Alexander’s 
Feast, a resounding lyric poem. This list very well il- 
lustrates Dryden’s versatility and the range of his achieve- 
ments. He was one of the first successful writers of clear, 
direct prose, the greatest satirist in England, and a master 
of harmonious, smooth versification. 


Dryden was the son of a Puritan country gentle- 
man of Northamptonshire. He was educated at 
Westminster School under Dr. Bushby, famous for his floggings 
and his strict instruction in Latin and Greek, and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Dryden’s first important poem was a eulogy on 
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Cromwell. Two years later he celebrated the return of the 
Stuarts. He married, not very happily, the daughter of an earl. 


From the time he was thirty-two until he was 
fifty, Dryden devoted himself mainly to play-writing, 
publishing, however, one long poem, Annus Mirabilis, concerning 
the year 1666 with its Great Fire and the Dutch War, both of 
which he made out as redounding to the honor of the king; and 
the Essay of Dramatic Poesy (written 1665), an attractive prose 
dialogue in which, in the person of Neander, he places the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists above those of France, and argues for the 
advantages of the rimed couplet instead of blank verse for serious 
plays. In 1670 he was made poet laureate and court historiogra- 
pher, with a salary of £200 a year. 

Dryden wrote plays not because he was especially gifted in 
that way, but because of the great demand for them. The King’s 
Theater contracted for three plays a year by him, and though he 
was not able to carry out so heavy a promise, gave him a share 
in the proceeds. In his plays he definitely catered to the public 
taste. Later, he himself deplored his comedies as having “added 
fat pollutions of our own To increase the steaming ordure of the 
stage.” His more serious dramas were the “heroic plays,” ex- 
aggerated in their ideas of fantastic honor and courage. Because 
of these plays especially, Dryden was satirized under the name 
of Bayes in The Rehearsal. In accordance with his advocacy of 
rime, Dryden adapted Paradise Lost as a rimed opera; (when he 
asked Milton’s permission, Milton is said to have replied, “Ay, 
tag my verses if you will’), and he had a hand in a pitiful 
revision of The Tempest. All for Love (1678) is his greatest 
play, the only one, he said, which he wrote to please himself. In 
1679, on the way home one night from Will’s Coffee House, he 
suffered a brutal attack by ruffians, probably set on him by the 
Earl of Rochester, a profligate young nobleman he had angered. 


II: 32-50. 


Now Dryden turned to political satire. Absalom 
and Achitophel (1681) was tremendously successful 
and was followed by others. In 1682 Dryden wrote a defense of 
the Church of England, Religio Laici, but James having come te 
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the throne in 1685, Dryden himself became a Roman Catholic, and 
in 1687 published The Hind and the Panther, a defense of Roman 
Catholicism. 


Absalom and Achitophel adapts the Bible story of David’s 
rebellious son Absaldém and his evil councilor Achitophel to the 
contemporary situation in England, when Shaftesbury was urg- 
ing the claims to the throne of Charles II’s illegitimate son, the 
Duke of Monmouth, against those of James, the King’s brother. 

In The Hind and the Panther the different sects are repre- 
sented by different animals, the Catholic Church by the hind, the 
Quakers by the hare, the Baptists by the boar, the Church of 
England by the panther, and so on. 


When James fled in the revolution of 1688, Dryden 
lost his offices and pensions, and Shadwell, whom he 
had satirized as “never deviating into sense,’ was made poet 
laureate in his place. Dryden now wrote plays, translated several 
classical authors, including Virgil, and turned stories from Chau- 
cer into modern English. Even if he had lost his official positions, 
he was the literary dictator of his age like Ben Jonson before 
him and Dr. Samuel Johnson after him. Unlike them he was “the 
mildest creature breathing’; his most obvious trait was modesty. 
Nor was he impressive in appearance; he was short and fat, with 
downcast eyes; his nickname was the “Poet Squat.” 

But there was a quality of greatness about him that made him 
respected. His prologues and epilogues were much sought after; 
his Virgil, sold by subscription, showed his own popularity, and 
the existence of a profitable reading public; his judgments were 
thought to make or break the reputation of young authors; his 
opinions and his practice did much to turn the literary fashion 
of England toward regularity and reason for the next hundred 
years. “He is the ancestor of nearly all that is best in the poetry 
of the eighteenth century ... We cannot fully enjoy or rightly 
estimate a hundred years of English poetry unless we fully enjoy 
Dryden; and to enjoy Dryden means to pass beyond the limita- 
tions of the nineteenth century into a new freedom.” 


IV: 57-69. 
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AGE OF POPE (THE AUGUSTAN AGE) 


1700 1740 
[Death of Dryden] [Publication of Richardson’s Pamela] 
Rulers: 
Stuart: William III (of Orange), 1689-1702; Anne, 1702- 
1714. 


Hanover: George I, 1714-1727; George II, 1727-1760. 
HISTORY 


For an understanding of the literature of this age and the 
lives of its authors, one must, more than for most, know some- 
thing concerning its politics. Those politics are a tangled skein, 
but among the strands the Jacobite plots for the restoration of 
the Stuarts make up the one perhaps the easiest to follow. 

The James who had been king had died in 1701, and Louis XIV 
of France recognized James Edward, thirteen years old, as king 
of England (he was later called the Old Pretender). This so 
angered the English that Parliament became largely Whig, favor- 
ing a war with France. William prepared to lead an invasion 
of France, but a fall from his horse caused his death, and Anne, 
sister-of his deceased wife Mary, became queen. 

Anne was a dull, pious woman, all of whose seventeen children 
had died young, and with whom people generally sympathized be- 
cause of her sorrows. She did not care much for politics except 
that on the whole she favored the Tories as better supporters 
of the Church. The greatest influence upon her in the first part 
of her reign was Sarah Jennings, wife of John Churchill, Duke 
of Marlborough. The women had been friends from girlhood; 
Anne called Sarah, Mrs. Freeman; she called Anne, Mrs. Morley, 
and dominated her completely. Marlborough, her husband, was an 
insincere, self-seeking man, but was possessed of great charm and 
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ability as a statesman and warrior, and took William’s place in 
the government and on the field. In 1704 at Blenheim he won 
a great victory, which, in spite of Southey’s famous poem to the 
contrary, did settle that England and not France had the decision 
as to which family should sit on the English throne. 

But the Jacobites did not give up hope; indeed Marlborough 
himself intrigued with them, and many of the Tories favored 
the continuation of Stuart rule. According to the Act of Settle- 
ment (1701), the next heir after Anne must be a Protestant. 
The nearest by line of descent was Sophia, Electress of Hanover 
in Germany, granddaughter of James I, now a woman of nearly 
eighty. Naturally there was little enthusiasm for her or her son 
George. Leaders among the Tories were Robert Harley, later 
Earl of Oxford, and Henry St. John, later the Earl of Boling- 
broke, especially important for students of literature because of 
their connections with so many of the writers. 

In 1707 a formal union of Scotland and England was brought 
about, with one Parliament sitting in London. This Union was 
at first highly unpopular in Scotland, and Louis, taking advan- 
tage of this unpopularity, tried to stir up a rebellion there in 
1708 in favor of the Pretender. But the young prince fell ill with 
the measles, delaying matters for a week, and the English govern- 
ment, learning of the expedition in time, successfully checked 
it before it got far. This attempt made popular opinion more 
Whiggish, and a backstair intrigue at court had an influence 
in the same way. The Duchess of Marlborough had befriended 
an Abigail Hill, later Mrs. Masham. Mrs. Masham had a sweet 
temper and attractive manners, and Anne found her a pleasing 
contrast to the imperious “Mrs. Freeman.” It so happened that 
Mrs. Masham was a cousin of Harley’s; he began to use her 
influence to supplant Marlborough. Marlborough finally took 
alarm and forced Harley and St. John out of office (1708). 

Soon, however, another event of intrinsically minor importance 
spoiled the Whig triumph and encouraged Jacobite hopes. Dr. 
Sacheverill, a high-church—-and therefore Tory—clergyman, had 
in 1709 attacked the Whig government in a sermon, and the 
government had foolishly impeached him before the House of 
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Lords. This made many think of him as a martyr; Anne herself 
attended his trial. A great Tory reaction followed, and Harley and 
St. John returned to office. 

In the next few years Anne suffered repeated illnesses, and 
it was clear she could not live much longer. The Whigs and 
Tories both schemed about the succession, but the Tories were 
at a disadvantage because divided on church matters. Harley, 
Lord Oxford, reared a Nonconformist, would not go as far as 
St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, in support of the High Church party, 
and so Oxford was forced out. Bolingbroke was planning to 
proclaim the Pretender king and to have Anne’s sanction for 
this action, but before his plans were perfected, Anne died, the 
Whigs got control of the government and proclaimed George 
king, the Tories lost any chance at office for many years, and— 
what is important for our purpose—the lives of Swift, Defoe, 
and many other writers were turned in new directions. 

George was fifty-four years old, a German who could talk 
neither English nor French. His ministers had therefore to 
communicate with him painfully in Latin, and he soon gave up 
going to the cabinet meetings at all. Neither did his son, George 
II, take much interest in English affairs, so that for years matters 
were largely in the hands of the ministers. Prominent among 
them was Robert Walpole, who in 1721 became the first real prime 
minister, definitely in charge of the government with a cabinet 
he himself had chosen. He was an accomplished politician; he 
used bribery as a regular means of government (it was he who 
said, “Every man has his price” and acted on that theory), and 
controlled Parliament largely through the “rotten boroughs.” 
These were boroughs which once had had a population entitling 
them to send one or more representatives to Parliament, but pop- 
ulation had so shifted during the centuries that in some cases, 
for instance in Old Sarum, no voters were left in the borough 
at all, and the landowner selected the Parliamentary representa- 
tives himself. Walpole found it easy to buy up such votes, and 
by these means and his real ability remained in office till 1742, 
keeping England out of war till 1739. Then he was forced into 
a war with Spain and had finally to resign. 
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During this time, because of the continued dissatisfaction in 
Scotland over the Union and the feeling on the part of many 
of greater loyalty to the Stuarts than to the German Georges, 
the Jacobites kept up their plots. In 1714 the Pretender raised 
the Scottish clans in yevolt, but he was a thin, pale young man, 
melancholy and slow of speech—not very attractive—and the 
leaders associated with him were incompetent. Therefore this 
attempt failed, and early in 1715 he returned to France. The death 
of Louis XIV soon after changed the French policy, and the 
regents for Louis XV, a boy of five, recognized the Hanoverian 
succession. In 1719, however, the Spanish tried to invade Scot- 
land in favor of the Pretender, but a storm wrecked the expedi- 
tion. Still the Jacobites did not give up hope, and their plots 
continued. 

Other events of this age must be briefly noted. In the numerous 
wars of this century, England was constantly adding to her 
Empire both in India and in North America. By 1713 she had 
gained the naval supremacy of the world.—The government was 
more and more in the hands of the country gentlemen. After 
1711 membership in Parliament was restricted to persons draw- 
ing at least £200 in income from the land.—In 1720 the South Sea 
bubble burst, bringing widespread ruin. The South Sea Company 
was a speculative venture, begun in 1711 for trading in the Pacific 
and in South America. Closely connected with the Tory gov- 
ernment, it had great prestige, its shares came to sell at ten 
times their par value, and the directors guaranteed profits of 50 
per cent. Of course the crash was not long delayed, and the 
resulting ruin affected nearly every one. 

Church affairs, so important in preceding ages, aroused less 
feeling now. The Tories, when ruling under Anne, attempted to 
pass measures which would give the established Church still more 
power and to do away with all dissent in the next generation, 
but were forced to withdraw the most severe of them. The Whigs 
in general favored toleration but could not do much toward 
securing it. The Church was tending to become part of the 
political machine, the higher clergy merely political appointees, the 
lower hardly more than servants. Meanwhile social conditions 
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were being recognized as unspeakably brutal, especially in the 
jails, and the working classes, untouched by the Church, were 
sinking into depths of depravity, squalor, and misery. 


(Thackeray’s Henry Esmond is the great historical novel for 
this age in England, as Scott's Rob Roy and especially The Heart 
of Midlothian are for Scotland. This is also the time of Tark- 
ington'’s Monsieur Beaucaire.) 


LITERATURE 


This is the typical age of the classical period in litera- 
ture. It was less immoral in its drama and less brutal in 
its satire than the Restoration; and the changes in taste 
that led to the romantic literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were not yet prominent. Literature was brilliant and 
correct; the great writers were the friends of the leaders 
in government or even held high offices themselves. So 
,the age was likened to the age of Augustus in Rome, 
when Virgil and Horace were alive, and was thought, like 
that, to mark a peak in civilization. The fine gentlemen in 
their huge wigs, the ladies in puffs and patches, embodied 
the air of artificiality and good breeding which breathes 
through The Rape of the Lock and the Spectator papers. 
Meanwhile the scornful references to the poor Grub Street 
writers show that authorship as a profession, supported 
by popularpurchase, was still only in its beginnings. 

In poetry Pope’(q.v.) perfected the closed form of the 
herore-couplet; which was thereafter imitated by countless 


versifiers. Each couplet was complete in meaning, at- — 


tempting no flights of emotion or imagination, but ad- 
mirable for the expression of neat, stinging satire, clear- 
cut philosophy, and brilliant common sense. Moreover, 
it was easy to read because of-almost no variation in 
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movement ; even so slight a change as the introduction of 
a triplet was usually marked with a bracket. 


Still there were signs, even in Pope’s day, of new tastes. The 
most important poet to show a different interest was James 
Thomson (1700-1748), a Scotchman who came down to London 
and published (1725) “Winter,” following it (1730) with his 
complete poem, The Seasons. This showed a real observation of 
country life and nature; moreover, it was written not in the 
usual heroic couplets, but in blank verse. Thomson showed a 
further independence by writing The Castle of Indolence (1748) 
in Spenserian stanzas. 

A poet of this age, interesting in a very different way, is Dr. 
Isaac Watts (1674-1748), a Nonconformist clergyman, whom ill 
health led to a quiet life and the expression of his religious devo- 
tion in a great number of hymns, of which some are still in use. 
An example is “O God, our help in ages past.” 


In prose Addison (qg.v.) and Steele (q.v.) made read- 
ing easy by the companionable, urbane style of the Tatler 
and the Spectator essays. Defoe (q.v.) in numerous 
stories, Swift (qg.v.) in Gulliver's Travels, and The Spec- 
tator in its sketches of Sir Roger de Coverley and his 
friends show various elements which were in the next 
age to be combined to make the novel as we think of it 


to-day. 


Two prose writers of this age are perhaps more interesting as 
persons than authors, though their works are still read. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (16809-1762) was the daughter 
of an earl, studied Latin, Greek, French, and Italian, and made 
a runaway match. She was vivacious, witty, beautiful. Her hus- 
band became ambassador to Constantinople, and while she was 
there she learned of inoculation against smallpox and introduced 
it against much opposition into England. She settled at Twickenham 
as a neighbor of Pope’s, who first addressed her in the most ad- 
miring terms and then lampooned her. For twenty-two years she 
traveled about on the Continent, and then, past seventy, returned 
to live in London “old, dirty, tawdry, and painted.” In 1763 were 
published the Letters which she had written to her daughter. 

Colley Cibber (1671-1757) was an actor, playwright, and prin- 
cipal manager of Drury Lane. In 1730 he was appointed poet laur- 
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‘eate. But he is principally remembered to-day for his Apology 
(1740), a gossipy autobiography, and from the fact that because 
of a quarrel with Pope he became the second hero of the Dunciad. 

As for the drama, in tragedy pseudo-classic ideas were 
in this age as nearly dominant as ever in England; witness 
Addison’s Cato. Comedy, more moral than in the pre- 
ceding age, was also feebly didactic, tearful instead of 
comic, and prevailingly sentimental. Steele’s The Con- 
scious Lovers is a too favorable example. An appeal to 
the sentiments, that is, such milder emotions as pity, 
domestic affection, and the like, is, of course, often 
praiseworthy. Steele honestly and bravely appealed to the 
sentiments against dueling. It is when such emotions are 
sought for their own sake, falsified, wallowed in, that 
they become mawkish and objectionable. Many authors 
used the sentiments—and do still—to cover up vice or to 
excuse it. Pious reflections or an easy, last-minute con- 
version are supposed to justify an immoral story; ab- 
surdities and vice are condoned because the sinners mean 
well—“they have a good heart.” From this taint of senti- 
mentality some think the drama has never since escaped ; 
certainly the “movies” are steeped in it. 

On the whole, this Age of Pope is one of the weakest 
in the history of the English drama, though one of the 
most interesting in the history of the theater (see Ap- 
pendix VIIT). In 1737 Walpole, angered by satiric farces 
which Fielding had written about him, got the Licensing 
Act passed. This provided that regular plays could be 
given only at the two licensed houses, Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, and that all plays to be acted must be ap- 
proved by the Lord Chamberlain. This censorship, some 
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have said, drove brains out of the theater ; at least it caused 
Fielding to turn from plays to novels. 


George Lillo’s The London Merchant, or the History of George 
Barnwell (1731) was,yan extraordinarily popular play, the historic 
importance of which is due to the fact that its hero, whose down- 
fall is portrayed, was only an apprentice. Full of moral reflections, 
it was looked on with much favor, and for years was repeated as 
a Christmas gift from masters to their apprentices. The influence 
of this play was very great; it marked the downfall of classical 
tragedy and was widely imitated even on the Continent, leading 
ultimately to the modern bourgeois tragedy of Ibsen. 

Another famous play of this age is John Gay’s Beggar’s Opera 
(1728), concerning Macheath, a highwayman with innumerable 
wives, and his love-affair with Polly, the turnkey’s daughter. It 
combined keen touches of satire on contemporary affairs with 
charming ballads, so that it had a tremendous success when first 
produced and is still delightful. 

This age saw the rise of pantomime, which united a common 
story (Cinderella, for example) told in song and dance, with a 
pantomime burlesque of this, introducing the figures of Harlequin, 
Columbine, Pantaloon, and others, the whole very elaborately staged 
with transformation scenes, much machinery, and the like. These 
pantomimes were given as afterpieces for serious plays and regular 
comedies. They still persist at some theaters in England as Christ- 
mas entertainments. 

(Thackeray’s English Humorists is a series of lectures portray- 
ing many of the writers especially of this age with unusual vivid- 
ness, though sometimes not altogether fairly.) 
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DANIEL DEFOE (ce 1659-1731) 


[Age of Pope] [Period of Classicism] 


Defoe was a Nonconformist merchant with an extraor- 
dinary gift for plain, forceful writing on a variety of sub- 
jects. An ironical pamphlet got him into the pillory, 
caused him to fail in business, and forced him into becom- 
ing an anonymous writer and secret political agent, em- 
ployed first by one party, then by the other, and at last 
by both at once. Had he died before he was sixty, he 
would now be of interest mainly to specialists in eighteenth 
century history. But in 1719 he published Fobinson 
Crusoe, achieving world fame, and, because of the book’s 
amazing air of truth, the reputation of being the most 
convincing liar in literature. Other stories followed, but 
none so popular in theme. Defoe is one of the greatest 
of journalists and one of the most prolific writers in Eng- 
lish literature, but his popular fame rests on this one 
book. 


Defoe was the son of a Presbyterian butcher 
named Foe; the De- was not assumed until after 
Defoe was forty. Just when he was born is not certain, but prob- 
ably at the end of 1659 or the beginning of 1660, so that he was 
four or five years old at the time of the Plague, which he was 
later to describe so vividly. 

Defoe was at first intended for the dissenting ministry and was 
sent to an academy at Newington Green, where more than usual 
emphasis was put on history, modern languages, and English. For 
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some reason Defoe decided not to be a preacher, and the next cer- 
tain thing known about him is that he was a merchant, perhaps 
of hosiery, in Cornhill. He may have traveled in Spain and else- 
where on the Continent. In 1684 he married. In 1685 he was 
probably in the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion; how he escaped 
Judge Jeffreys is unknown. In 1691 he published a poor satiric 
poem, the first work of his we can be sure of. In 1692 he became 
bankrupt for some $250,000 in our money, which implies that 
he had had a considerable business. He seems to have acted hon- 
orably in trying to settle his debts, and though they bothered him 
for a good many years, he finally did become fairly well off. 


In 1697 appeared his first important book, An 
Essay on Projects, advocating certain reforms, many 
of them practical enough but far in advance of contemporary 
opinion. (This book has the often quoted passage advocating 
better education for women.) In this year also he began his long 
career as a pamphleteer. In a poem, The True-born Englishman 
(1701), his first important success, he wrote strongly in favor of 
William. Unfortunately he took to irony, always a dangerous 
manner of writing, arguing in The Shortesi Way with the Dis- 
senters (1702) that the shortest way was to root them out; “now 
let us crucify the thieves,’ he concluded. Some of the bigoted 
Tories applauded; some of the dissenters took him seriously; 
and when the irony was detected, everybody was angry. An ad- 
vertisement for his arrest describes him at this time as “a middle- 
sized spare man, about forty years old, of a brown complexion, 
and dark brown colored hair, but wears a wig; a hooked nose, 
a sharp chin, gray eyes, and a large mole near his mouth.” He was 
finally caught, thrown into Newgate, fined, and sentenced to stand 
three days in the pillory by the Royal Exchange. Friends, includ- 
ing William Penn, tried unsuccessfully to save him from the 
pillory, but when he was exposed there the crowd treated him 
as a hero, garlanded the pillory with flowers, and surrounded it 
with a protecting circle of friends. 

This punishment and his imprisonment of about 

UI: 43-60. six months which accompanied it caused Defoe again 

to fail in business, and gave him a bad reputation. Harley was 
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kind to him and thus enlisted his services. For the next twenty 
years he was a most prolific writer and agent for the govern- 
ment, first for the Tories, then for the Whigs, then for the 
Tories again, and finally, while ostensibly editor of a Tory paper, 
really in the pay of the Whigs to moderate the tone of the paper, 
and spy on the Tories. His employment necessitated continual 
secrecy and much deviousness of action, which he himself dis- 
liked, and which he may have excused on the ground that he was, 
especially at the last, serving the Whig cause, in which he really 
believed. Defoe was a proud man, and wanted to be known as a 
scholar and gentleman. Instead, the writers of the day scorned 
him. Swift, for instance, spoke of him thus: “One of those authors 
(the fellow that was pilloried, I have forgot his name) is indeed 
so grave, so sententious, dogmatical a rogue, that there is no 
enduring him.” His most important work of this period is the 
Review, a triweekly four-page paper appearing with a few in- 
terruptions and some changes in name from 1704 to 1713. Best 
known of his works in those years is a very circumstantially re- 
lated ghost-story, The Apparition of One Mrs. Veal (1706), 
long supposed to be a brilliant example of Defoe’s realistic 
imagination, but really a piece of good reporting of what was 
said to have happened at Canterbury. 


Most men think their work mainly over when they 
reach sixty, but Defoe not only did Robinson Crusoe 
at that age but in the next five years ten other books, nearly all 
of them famous, beside other books and pamphlets of less im- 
portance. In the single year 1722 he wrote Moll Flanders, a 
vigorous story of low life; A Journal of the Plague Year, lately 
shown to be based on a careful study of sources; Religious Court- 
ship, a very popular manual; and three other books. In 1724-1726 
came his Tour through the Whole Island of Great Britain, the 
fruits, if its details can be believed, of leisurely and thorough 
horseback rides through all parts of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, enough by itself to keep most men busy for years. Up 
to almost the end of his life Defoe continued to pour out volume 
after volume on a great variety of subjects. 
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Robinson Crusoe is in three parts. The first and second, the 
famous ones, deal with the way in which Robinson Crusoe, an 
ordinary sailor, shipwrecked on an uninhabited island, meets and 
overcomes one difficulty after another in maintaining his life. Its 
most dramatic moment is Crusoe’s discovery of the footprint on 
the sand and his rescue of the savage, Friday, who becomes his 
servant. A third part, “The Serious Reflections,’ is a series of 
moral essays, notable perhaps most because in its preface Defoe 
adopts a suggestion of a critic that the story of Crusoe is an al- 
legory of the author’s life. 


At seventy-one he was living at Stoke Newington in a large 
house with a pleasant garden, accompanied by his wife and 
“three lovely daughters, who were admired for their beauty, 
their education, and their prudent conduct.” Then for reasons 
now obscure Defoe went into hiding at Greenwich, and in August, 
1730, mentions a blow he received from “a wicked, perjured, and 
contemptible enemy” and “the injustice, unkindness, and unhuman 
dealing of my own son, which has ruined my family, and in a 
word has broken my heart.” But he continued to write. He died, 
separated from his family, in lodgings in Moorfield, London, and 
was buried in Bunhill Fields. 

The story of Defoe’s reputation is interesting. In his own day 
he was looked down upon, even hated. Then most of his books 
were forgotten. In the nineteenth century he was held up as a 
noble Christian and patriot. Only recently has the deviousness 
of his conduct been proved. He was bribed. He did deceive his 
employers. To earn a little he would apparently support any 
cause. In his defense must be remembered the conditions of journal- 
ism in his day. Probably he thought of himself as a kindly, re- 
ligious, honest man working for the best interests of his country. 
“And with all his faults and limitations what an extraordinary man 
he was! Quite certainly he was the most copious and versatile 
writer of his times ...a master journalist, a shrewd and in- 
fluential politician, though he never held an office, a social econ- 
omist, a fascinating writer on all that related to the commerce 
of his day, a widely read and useful moralist, a successful satirist, 
a creditable historian, and to crown all, a novelist of adventure 
and low life unsurpassed in his kind.’—Trent. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT (1667-1745) 


[Age of Pope] [Period of Classicism] 


Swift, a poor young man, began his career as secretary 
to a retired Whig statesman, and as clergyman for a small 
church in Ireland. Failing of patronage from the Whigs, 
he allied himself with the Tories, and solely through his 
personal force became for a short four years the most 
powerful political influence in England. But he was never 
able to secure any better preferment for himself than the 
Deanship of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin; the accession 
of the Hanoverians put an end to his prospects; and, an 
embittered, disappointed man, he died after several years 
of insanity. 

He inspired the love of two women, “Stella” and 
“Vanessa.” He seems to have loved the former, and may 
have married her, but, if so, the marriage was only formal 
and was never openly acknowledged. 

His literary work is mostly political or satiric, and is 
marked by a bitter ferocity and deep pessimism. Practically 
all of it was published anonymously. The most famous of 
his books is Gulliver's Travels. 

Swift himself is as interesting as his writings. He says 
he wrote Gulliver’s Travels “to vex the world rather than 
divert it...I hate and detest that animal called man, 
although I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and the 
rest,” and this is borne out on the one hand by his pub- 
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lished writings with their grim humor and ferocious pes- 
simism, and on the other by his private benefactions. 
Thackeray has Esmond say of him, “| He] scorned all 
mankind, and himself not least of all”; Taine called him 
“the most unhappy genius in history” ; “Thinking of him,” 
Thackeray concluded, “is like thinking of an empire fall- 


ing; 

Swift happened to be born and educated in Ire- 
land, (Trinity College, Dublin) ; he lived, unwillingly, 
much of the time in Ireland; he contended vigorously in behalf of 
the Irish; but “[his] heart was English and in England, his habits 
English, his logic eminently English.” Ireland he called “a coal- 
pit,” “a wretched dirty dog-hole and prison,” ‘‘a 


I: To age 32. 


a place good enough 
to die in.” It hardly seems appropriate, then, to call him an Irish- 
man. — 

His youth was not a happy one. His father died before Swift 
was born, and he was educated by uncles, “like a dog,” he said; 
perhaps he resented the way they were generous; he was himself 
fiercely independent. At college he was called “dull” and “in- 
sufficient,” and finally received his degree by special favor, not as 
really earned. Sir William Temple, whose wife was said to be 
distantly related to Swift’s mother, took Swift into his family as 
secretary at the age of twenty-two. He had the run of Temple’s 
library at Moor Park, but the dependence of his position galled 
him, and he left Temple’s service now and again, but only to re- 
turn to it. He became a clergyman, and for a year was in Ire- 
land near Belfast. Here he offered to give up all his chances of 
preferment for Jane Waring, “Varina,” but she refused him be- 
cause of his poor fortune and her bad health. Later, when his 
position in the world had improved, she changed her mind, and he 
in his turn bluntly, even brutally, refused her. In England again, 
Swift set himself to study diligently, and wrote The Battle of the 
Books, first of his works to become famous, and The Tale of a 
Tub, which some consider his greatest work. Both were published 
in 1704. 
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The Battle of the Books belongs to a dispute going on at this 
time as to the relative greatness of ancient and modern literature. 
Swift supported Temple in contending for the ancients. The book 
is especially famous for its fable of the bee and the spider: the 
spider, representing the moderns, produced only dirt and poison; 
the bee—the ancients—made honey and wax, thus “furnishing man- 
kind with the two noblest of things, sweetness and light.” 

The Tale of a Tub tells the story of the quarrels of three 
brothers, Peter, Martin, and Jack, representing respectively the 
Roman Catholics, the Lutherans and Anglicans—whom Swift 
himself supported—and the Presbyterians. It is a satire not only 
on differences in religion but on a whole array of human follies. 
Its power is tremendous. Swift himself in his last years, speaking 
of it, said, “Good God! What a genius I had when I wrote that 
book.” But it probably ruined his fortunes, for its satire offended 
many, including Queen Anne, who would in consequence never 
let Swift be made a bishop. 


Temple died in 1699 before succeeding in getting 
Swift satisfactory preferment, and Swift went to a 
small church near Dublin. This was his official home until 1713, 
but he spent much time in London. Because of his peculiar be- 
havior he was known in the coffee-houses as “the mad parson,” but 
he made friends rapidly and in 1705 became known to the liter- 
ary lights of the day. Addison, for instance, inscribed a book to 
him as “the most agreeable companion, the truest friend, and the 
greatest genius of the age.” This was the time of one of his 
most famous jokes. Under the name of Isaac Bickerstaff he put 
out of business an astrologer, Partridge, by predicting his death, 
and when the date came around, announcing that the death had oc- 
curred as predicted. In spite of Partridge’s protestations that he 
was still alive, he could not overcome Swift’s sober assertions. 


II: 32-43. 


So far Swift’s friends were mainly among the 
Whigs, but his natural inclinations were conserva- 
tive, and he finally allied himself with the Tories. When they came 
into power in 1710 he had his great opportunity, for though he 
never held an office, his strong character and ability as a writer 
gave him an unparalleled influence. He could not be bought and 
his pen was vitriolic. For some time he wrote The Examiner, de- 
fending the ministry and attacking Marlborough and the war. So 
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great was his power that he could reprimand Harley, and brow- 
beat great ladies; he patronized men of letters, pushed forward 
subscriptions of Pope’s Iliad, and belonged to the Brothers 
Club, whose other members were Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, and 
other Tories. A little later he was a member of the Scriblerus 
Club with Pope and Gay. Then Anne died, the Tories fell, and 
Swift’s career in London was at an end. 


In these years in England Swift wrote the Journal to Stella 
(published 1766). “Stella” was Esther Johnson, a girl who had 
lived at Moor Park when Swift was there and whom he had tu- 
tored. She was fourteen years younger than he and developed into 
a beautiful woman. Accompanied by a Mrs. Dingley, “who wore 
hinged spectacles, consumed large quantities of tobacco, and 
stumbled over her petticoats as she walked,’ Stella in 1701 moved 
to Ireland to save money and to be near Swift. When he was 
in England they occupied his house. But he carefully avoided 
scandal by almost never seeing her except with a third person, 
usually Mrs. Dingley, and his letters are addressed to MD (for 
Stella and Mrs. Dingley together), his “two monkies,” his “naughty 
rogues,” his “dear Sirrahs.” These letters tell of his daily doings, 
the small as well as the great things he did, the men he met, and 
are remarkable both for what they say of the great people of the 
day, and for what they show of Swift himself. 

While he was in England, he became acquainted (1708) with 
Hester Vanhomrigh, “Vanessa,’ who became devotedly attached 
to him, while he regarded her as a master would a pupil. Accord- 
ing to a story of the time, she wrote Stella asking if she was mar- 
ried to Swift, Stella sent him the letter, he took it back to Vanessa, 
and threw it down before her with an awful look, that, she said, 
struck her dumb. According to the story she died from the shock. 


When Swift returned to Ireland to take his Deanship of St. 
Patrick’s, the people are said to have received him with insults. 
But in 1720 he began to write against the English restrictions on 
Trish trade, and through the Drapier Letters (1724) became a 
national hero. Twice he went to England, visiting Pope at 
Twickenham, and in 1726 publishing Gulliver’s Travels. 


Gulliver’s Travels tells of the travels of Lemuel Gulliver, a 
sober surgeon of Nottingham, to Lilliput, an island where the 
people are but six inches high; to Brobdingnag, the inhabitants of 
which are as tall as steeples; to Laputa, a flying island, the people 
of which are absurd scientists; and to the land of the Houyhnhnms, 
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wise horses who look upon men as a kind of ape or yahoo. In each 
land the details are worked out with extraordinary plausibility, 
and made to show up human weaknesses with sardonic delight. 
It is interesting that this profoundly bitter satire has become a 
favorite book for children, and its imaginary countries part of 
the geography of romance. 


In 1727 Swiit 
returned to Ire- 
land and never again left it. 
Stella died in 1728, and Swift 
inscribed upon an _ envelope 
containing a lock of her hair, 
“Onlyi va “woman's ain. 
To understand these words 
rightly is, says a biographer, 
to understand Swift. In 1729 
he published his characteristic 
Modest Proposal for the as- 
sistance of the Irish—that the 
children of the poor, for their 
own sakes and their parents’, 
be used for food; such a fate 
would be better than the one 
actually awaiting them. His 
temper became more morose. 
While he seemed so stingy 
IRELAND that he objected to hospitality 
for his friends, he was really 
giving away a third of his 
income, and saving a third for a charitable foundation. 


IV: 47-71. 


A sickness that had troubled him since youth be- 
came worse. He is quoted as saying, “I shall be like 
that tree; I shall die at the top.’ By 1742 he was hopelessly in- 
sane and guardians were appointed for him. In 1745 he died, leav- 
ing most of his fortune to a hospital for the insane. 


(Wood’s Esther Vanhomrigh is a story of Swift, Stella, and 
Vanessa. ) 


V: 71-78. 
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ALEXANDER POPE (1688-1744) 
[Age of Pope] [Period of Classicism] 


Alexander Pope, because he was a Ro- 
man Catholic and had a crooked figure— 
“a crazy carcass” he called it—was unable 
to receive a regular education or enter 
the usual professions. He was primarily a 
man of letters, and the important events 
of his life are the publication of his 
books, including An Essay on Criticism, 
The Rape of the Lock, a translation of 
the Iliad, The Dunciad, and Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot, and his numerous quar- 
rels and controversies. Perhaps his illness 
was in part to blame for the suspicion and morbid vanity 
which caused him to quarrel with so many of his friends, 
and provoked one of them, Lady Montagu, to call him “the 
wicked Wasp of Twickenham.” That there was another 
side to his nature is shown in the devotion with which he 
cared for his mother until her death, only eleven years be- 


fore his own. 

\ He is the great representative in English literature of 

“correctness” and classical ideals. His work, more than 

that of any other author, is described in his own line, 

“What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.” His 
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most famous original poems are satiric or didactic, and 


are all written in the heroic couplet, of which he is the 
great master. 


Alexander Pope, son of a London linen-merchant, 
was a healthy little boy with so beautiful a voice that 
he was called “the little nightingale,” but a severe illness at the 
age of twelve left him ruined in health and deformed in figure. 
Even when a mature man he was but four feet, six inches, in 
height, and had to be strapped into a canvas bodice to stay erect, 
and he always suffered from headaches. His enemies brutally 
called him “the interrogation point.” Afflicted in this way, he had 
to be largely self-educated, but he read incessantly. From his 
early childhood he set himself to be a poet; 


I: To age 25. 


“As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame 
I lisp’d in numbers for the numbers came.” 


When he was twelve he saw Dryden at Will’s Coffee House and 
“observed him very particularly.” Wycherley, now an old man, he 
says he followed about “like a dog”; later he quarreled with him, 
and, ashamed of this devotion, published their correspondence, 
altered to put Wycherley in the wrong. Following the advice of a 
contemporary critic, he aspired to be what no English poet so 
far had been, correct. 

His first poems to be published were Pastorals (1709). By 
them at twenty-one he was ranked among the leading poets of 
the day. This reputation was greatly increased by An Essay on 
Criticism (1711) a versified treatise, and The Rape of the Lock 


1712, lengthened and improved in 1714). 
| The Rape of the Lock is a mock-heroic poem written to ap- 


pease a court quarrel. Lord Petre, a courtier aged twenty, had 
as a pleasantry cut off a lock of the hair of Arabella Fermor, a 
maid of honor at Queen Anne’s court. The poem further offended 
the lady, but made a great literary success. It describes how, despite 
the warning of the sylphs, the theft of Belinda’s hair was ac- 
complished at a game of cards at Hampton Court, how a terrific 
battle ensued for its possession, in which many gentlemen fell 
wounded to the heart by the glances of the ladies, and how Zeus 
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finally changed the lock into a star. In the first form of the 
poem there were no sylphs nor supernatural machinery; their addi- 
tion increased the mock-heroic quality. The clever satire makes 
this poem one of the most successful pieces of light society verse 
in English. : 

These poems had brought Pope into acquaintance 
with Addison and Steele, and he contributed a few 
papers to the Spectator and the Guardian. In 1713 he became 
acquainted with Swift and a member of the Scriblerus Club, with 
Congreve, Gay, and others of Tory connections. From 1715 to 


1720 he was engaged in his translation of the Jliad, which was 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COSTUME (HOGARTH ) 


Hogarth’s Taste in High Life, satirizing absurd styles and fads of 1746. 
The principal figures are exclaiming over a china cup and saucer. . Note 
the large skirts of the women; the muff, cane, wig, and high-heeled slippers 
of the man; the monkey dressed as a fine gentleman and reading through 
a magnifying-glass a menu of which the items are cockscombs, rabbits’ ears, 
etc.; the little negro boy, fondled by his mistress; even the satirical pictures 
on the walls. 
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published by subscription among the nobility and the socially 
prominent, and made for the author an unprecedented amount, 
rendering him financially independent. It is not a good translation 
either in accuracy or in giving the spirit of the original—Bentley 
said it was “a pretty poem, but not Homer,” and some one else 
has described it as “Homer in evening dress.’ But it is smooth, 
easy reading, and was tremendously popular for many years, and 
it placed Pope at the head of contemporary English writers. It 
also precipitated a violent quarrel, on Pope’s part, with Addison, 
against whom Pope’s suspicions had been aroused when Ad- 
dison had advised him not to change The Rape of the Lock lest 
he spoil a poem good already. 


With the profits from Homer, Pope bought the 
lease of a house at Twickenham (1719), and de- 
lighted himself with laying out its grounds in romantic fashion. 
Here he lived for the remainder of his life, entertaining many 
aristocratic wits, and busy with his poetry, his bitter quarrels, 
and some amazingly complicated literary plots. Among his friends 
in Twickenham were two sisters, Teresa and Martha Blount, for 
the second of whom especially he had a high regard, leaving her 
at his death the largest share of his property. Scandal linked their 
names, but the sensitive crippled poet hardly suggests a lover. 
Pope died in 1744 and was buried at Twickenham. Among his 
poems written in this period of his life were the following: 


TIT: 31-56. 


An Essay on Man (1732-1734) is a statement in verse of Bol- 
ingbroke’s philosophy, “Whatever is, is right,’ and of his ideas 
concerning religion as purely rational. 

Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot (1735) laments the way in which 
poor poets haunt the author for aid, and reviews some of his 
quarrels; it includes his famous attack on Addison. 

The Dunciad (1728, 1743) is a lampoon on a great number of 
authors who had inspired Pope’s scorn or hatred. In general it 
is a celebration of the goddess of Dullness, and the kinds of poets 
who serve her. In its first form Lewis Theobald (pronounced 
Tibbald), one of the best of the early editors of Shakespeare, is, 
because he had ventured to criticize Pope's edition, advanced to 
the throne of Dullness. In the second form Pope changed the hero 
to Colley Cibber. If in The Dunciad Pope did thus vent his per- 
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sonal spites, he also showed in it the real devotion of his life 
to poetry and his scorn for bad art. 


Pope used in his various quarrels underhand methods and 
evasions. These are well illustrated in his dealings about the 
publication of his’correspondence. He apparently wished it to be 
published but as if without his consent. He therefore arranged 
that copies of his letters, so changed by omissions and additions 
that he could disown them, should be placed in a friend’s library. 
But the friend did not, as he had hoped, have them published, and 
Pope therefore had them stolen and issued (1735) by Curll, a 
disreputable publisher, Fearing Pope would disavow the letters, 
Curll also printed some of Pope’s notes, which Pope could not 
deny, but Pope, to prove Curll false, tricked other friends into 
allowing publication (1736) of some of the originals of his 
altered letters. Another side, more amusing, of Pope’s duplicity 
was his using the same compliments and language of devotion first 
in. letters to one lady and then to another. 

Pope’s meanness and deceit and quarrelsomeness cannot be 
denied, but these faults should not obscure the qualities in him 
that at his death made Bolingbroke unable to complete the sen- 
tence: “I have known him these thirty years, and value myself 
more for that man’s love than—” 
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JOSEPH ADDISON (1672-1719) 
{Age of Pope] [Period of Classicism] 


Addison is a conspicuous example of the political re- 
wards that came to literary men in the first part of the 
eighteenth century. Mainly through his ability with his 
pen and his elegant scholarship, he rose from being an 
impecunious student to be secretary of state and the hus- 
band of a countess. The events of his life mostly center 
about his relations with Swift, Steele, Pope, and other 
literary men. 

He wrote plays, poems, and essays, but the last are all 
that are still important. Their skilfully portrayed char- 
acters contributed an important element to the later Eng- 
lish novel, and their pleasant style and manner set a 
fashion for informal personal essays by no means yet 
exhausted. These essays are also worth noticing because 
of the change they helped to bring about in public taste. 
Restoration mockery at virtue gave place to gentle ridicule 
of vice. Macaulay says of Addison, “Since his time the 
open violation of decency has always been considered 
amongst us as a sure mark of a fool.” 


Addison was born in Wiltshire, but when he was 
eleven years old went to school for a little while at 
Lichfield, where his father became dean of the cathedral. From 
Lichfield he was sent to the Charterhouse in London (see Ap- 
pendix VI), and then to Oxford. In both of these places Steele 
was a fellow-student with him, and early took him as’ his hero. 
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Addison made a considerable name for himself at Oxford for his 
scholarship, especially in Latin poetry, and finally received a 
fellowship at Magdalen College, Oxford. “Addison’s Walk,” 
under great elms on the banks of the Cherwell near the college, is 
still pointed out. His first work of any length in English, Account 
of the Greatest English Poets (1694), is mainly interesting as 
showing the taste of the time; it calls Cowley a “mighty genius,” 
praises Dryden, and omits Shakespeare entirely. 


Addison was looking forward to the life of a 
scholarly clergyman, when a pension was granted him 
from the government to permit him to travel on the Continent 
and thus prepare for the diplomatic service. He visited France, 
Italy, Germany, and Holland, but lost his pension at the death of 
William and the fall from power of his friends, the Whigs, and 
had to return home. Perhaps the event of his journey that counted 
most to him was the praise he received on his Latin poetry from 
the French critic, Boileau. 

For a while Addison lived in poverty in London, but his poem 
The Campaign (1704), in which he compared Marlborough at 
Blenheim to an angel who “calm and serene,” “rides in the whirl- 
wind and directs the storm,” caused him to be sought out by the 
politicians. He received one govetnment office after another, with 
interruptions in office-holding only when the Whigs were out of 
power. 


II: 22-34. 


His literary life was equally successful. He joined 
Steele in writing the Tatler (1709-1711) and the 
Spectator (1711-1712, 1714) and to his graceful humor was due 
much of their success. In 1713 his classical tragedy, Cato, became 
a dramatic sensation despite its chilly declamation, because both 
Whigs and Tories, for political reasons, competed with each other 
in applauding its sentiments on liberty. 


III: 34-47. 


Steele started the Tatler as a single sheet to appear three times 

a week. It was to contain news, dramatic criticism, an essay, and 

advertisements, but after Addison joined him, the essay became 

the chief feature. The paper was issued as written by Isaac Bicker- 

staff, a name Swift had made famous some years before. In 1711 
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the Tatler was discontinued for the Spectator, Steele having 
lost his office of gazetteer with the fall of the Whigs. The 
Spectator appeared daily, and attained for some numbers a sale 
of 20,000 copies. It contained only an essay and short advertise- 
ments. Addison wrote 274 Spectators, signed with one of the let- 
ters of the word “Clio.” Steele wrote 236. Altogether 555 were 
issued. 

The essays were of four kinds. A considerable number dealt 
with Sir Roger de Coverley, the country gentleman, and his 
friends, Sir Andrew Freeport, the Whig merchant; Will Honey- 
comb, the man of fashion; Will Wimble, the younger son; and 
Captain Sentry, the soldier. Steele first sketched the members of 
the club, but it was Addison who really developed their char- 
acters, and who, near the end of the Spectator, described Sir 
Roger’s death, determined, we are told, “to kill Sir Roger that 
no one else might murder him.” Second, there were humorously 
satiric treatments of the fashionable foibles of the day. Third, the 
Spectator had a few allegorical and imaginative sketches, among 
which “The Vision of Mirza” and “l'rozen Words” used to be very 
popular. Fourth, there were some philosophical papers, pretty 
superficial, and some literary criticism, notably a series in praise 
of Paradise Lost and two commending the old ballads. Addison’s 
essays are the more instructive and carefully written; Steele’s the 
more humorous and lively. The essays appealed especially to the 
upper middle class, and were imitated in a large number of similar 
journals throughout the century both in England and on the 
Continent, 500 appearing before 1800 in Germany alone. The Tat- 
ler and the Spectator also had a wide sale when reprinted in col- 
lected volumes. 


In his personal affairs Addison was not so fortunate. Swift 
and he suffered a long estrangement because of political differ- 
ences. Pope’s suspicions caused him to attack Addison in a biting 
satirical characterization as Atticus in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuth- 
not, and his long friendship with Steele was finally broken partly 
from divergent ideas in politics, partly from Addison’s trying to 
check Steele’s financial extravagance by enforcing payment of a 
debt, and partly from Steele’s feeling that Addison was preferring 
others before him. In 1716 Addison married the Countess of War- 
wick and went to live at Holland House. The marriage is 
rumored to have been an unhappy one, the lady treating him more 
as a servant than a husband. Shortly after his marriage, asthma 
forced his retirement from politics and within three years caused 
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his death. On his death-bed he called his dissolute stepson to him, 
saying, “See in what peace a Christian can die.”’ He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Addison was shy and reserved in company, and avoided argu- 
ment by agreeing with people who were “very warm in a wrong 
opinon.” “There is no such thing,” he is reported to have said, “as 
real conversation but between two people.” Steele considered it 
part of his duty “to drink his friend Addison up to conversation 
pitch.” “Once he is arrived to his pint and begins to look about 
and like his company, you admire a thousand things in him which 
before lay buried.” Swift said he never wished for a third person 
when with Addison, and Lady Montagu called him the best com- 
pany in the world. An admiring circle surrounded him at Button’s 
Coffee House, successor to Will’s. Pope described him as, “Bless’d 
with each talent and each art to please,’ but went on to accuse 
him of jealousy, and of making it a practice to 


“Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 

Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend; 
Dreading ev’n fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging that he ne’er obliged. 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause.” 


This shows more of Pope’s venom than of Addison’s character, 
but it came close enough to truth to hurt. Addison’s real gentle- 
ness, sweetness of temper, and fine taste are clear from his essays. 
Johnson’s praise of his style also characterizes the man: “Who- 
ever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and 
elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to 
the volumes of Addison.” 
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SIR RICHARD STEELE (1672-1729) 
[Age of Pope] [Period of Classicism] 


Steele is one of the numerous Irishmen who have 
brought the service of their talents to English Literature. 
He is known as the admiring school-fellow and lifelong 
friend of Addison, the careless trooper who wrote books 
on religion, the affectionate but exasperating husband of 
“Prue,” the founder of the Tatler and collaborator in the 
Spectator, a politician, a member of Parliament, and a 
holder of the patent for Drury Lane Theater. 

In literature his chief claim to fame is his founding of 
the Tatler, and his authorship of pleasant informal essays 
for it and the periodicals which followed it. In these 
essays he shows a tender, whimsical humor and an easy 
style, not so dignified nor so fine as Addison’s, but more 
vivacious and human. His comedies are less important, 
but like the essays, show his desire to further morality 
and a better mode of life. With Addison he deserves credit 
for making morality fashionable and vice silly. 


Steele’s father was a Dublin lawyer who died when 
Steele was less than five years of age, so that the 
boy was brought up by an uncle, and at twelve was sent to 
school at the Charterhouse in London (see Appendix VI). The 
most important event of his life there was his friendship with 
Addison, whom he followed to Oxford (1690). 


I: To age 29. 


But while the elegant Mr. Addison went from one 
scholastic honor to another, “Dick” Steele had sud- 
denly gone off and entered the army (1694). By 1700 he is called 
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Captain and known among the London wits. He almost kills a 
Captain Kelly in a duel, and is turned against dueling ever after- 
wards. He feels a need of sobering influences in his military life 
and writes The Christian Hero, an edifying discussion of Chris- 
tianity, and then “to enliven his character” among his friends, 
who found his piety disagreeable, he writes comedies, in which 
“though full of incidents that move laughter, virtue and vice 
appear as they ought to do.” 

In 1705 he married a lady with property in the West Indies, 
supposed to be extensive, but she died shortly and the property 
proved difficult to realize upon. In 1707 Steele married Mary 
Scurlock. This is one of the best-known marriages in literature, 
for Steele wrote her in their married life a multitude of little 
notes, on all sorts of occasions and any scraps of paper he could 
lay hold of, notes which his “poor, dear, angry, pleased, witty, 
silly, everything Prue” preserved (because they told against him, 
one cynical editor suggests); even now they are in the British 
Museum. He must often have been irritating with his excuses and 
his improvidence, and Prue from “Charmer” and “Inspirer” be- 
came “Ruler” and “Absolute Governess,” but Steele really loved 
her and she, though difficult, and “a married coquette’ seems to 
have loved him. It speaks something for their relationship that 
Steele is noteworthy among authors of the time for the respect 
he pays to women. Perhaps best to be mentioned here is the 
famous compliment he paid to Lady Elizabeth Hastings: “To love 
her was a liberal education.” 


In 1707 Steele was made Gazetteer, whose duty it 
was to issue the official gazette and keep it, Steele 
said, “very innocent and very insipid.” This gave him access to 
sources of news and suggested to him the publication of the 
Tatler (1709), which when he lost his office (1710) he changed 
to the Spectator (see life of Addison). In 1713 Steele by him- 
self issued a political periodical, the Guardian, and became en- 
gaged in a quarrel arising out of politics with Swift, in which 
Swift wrote of him with great scorn. In 1714 Steele was elected 
to Parliament, but was almost immediately expelled by the great 
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Tory majority. This left him very hard up financially, for he 
had resigned his offices to enter Parliament and had spent a 
good deal of money in electioneering. 


But his fortunes changed with the accession of 
George I, when the Whigs returned to power. The 
actors at Drury Lane, in gratitude for his past services to them, 
got him to secure their license to act, and this brought him in 
£700-£1,000 a year. In 1715 he was knighted and reelected to 
Parliament. Prue died in 1718 and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. A political difference with Addison and other causes (see 
the account of Addison) separated the friends near the end of 
Addison’s life. Steele, writing as in the character of a third per- 
son, thus describes their relation: “These two men lived for some 
years past shunning each other, but still preserving the most 
passionate concern for their mutual welfare. But when they met, 
they were as unreserved as boys.” 

In 1722 his last and most famous play, The Conscious Lovers, 
was acted at Drury Lane with considerable success. It is mainly 
notable now as a representative of sentimental comedy, and for its 
‘preachment against dueling. Fielding in Joseph Andrews has 
Parson Adams praise it for its morality, adding that it con- 
tains “some things almost as solemn as a sermon”—true, but 
rather forbidding words for a comedy. 


IV: 42-52. 


Steele’s last years were troubled by more than 
usual financial difficulties; then he had a paralytic 
stroke which affected his mind. But the last anecdote we hear of 
him is characteristic of this generous and human Irishman. He 
would on a summer evening be carried out to watch the country 
girls and boys dancing near the house where he lived in Car- 
marthen, Wales, and order a new dress for the best dancer. He 
died and was buried there in 1729. 


V: 52-57. 
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AGE OF JOHNSON 


1740 1798 
[Publication of Pamela] [Publication ot Lyrical Ballads] 
Rulers: 


Hanover: George II, 1727-1760; George III, 1760-1820. 
HISTORY 


The age naturally divides historically at the change of kings. 

A noteworthy event of the latter part of the reign of George II 
was the last important Jacobite uprising. In 1745 the French 
planned an invasion of England in favor of the Stuarts. The Old 
Pretender (‘James III”) was now past middle age, but his son 
Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, was an attractive young 
man of twenty-five, with a keen eye, a winning smile, beautiful 
golden hair, graceful manners, and an enthusiastic spirit. When a 
storm wrecked the transports and caused the French to abandon 
the enterprise, he persisted, made his way to Scotland, and suc- 
ceeded in stirring up the Highlanders to support him. He got 
practical control of Scotland, and penetrated as far as Derby in 
England, only 130 miles from London. The city was much ex- 
cited, and George II even had his valuables placed on a boat, 
ready to fly to Hanover. But the officers of Charles Edward per- 
suaded him that the risk of any further advance was too great, 
they began to retreat, and in a battle at Culloden (1746) they 
were completely defeated. Charles Edward wandered for five 
months in Scotland, experiencing many romantic adventures. In 
spite of a reward of £30,000 offered for his capture, the High- 
landers would not betray him, and he finally escaped to France, 
where, discouraged by this failure, he gave himself up to de- 
bauchery. Because of their assistance to him the Highland clans 
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were broken up with brutal massacres, many Scotchmen emigrated 
to America, and Scottish history merged with that of England. 

This was a time of intermittent wars (War of the Austrian 
Succession, 1740-1748; Seven Years’ War, 1756-1763), in which 
England was opposed to France. The outstanding minister was 
William Pitt, the Great Commoner, later Earl of Chatham. He 
had entered Parliament in 1732, and though he had almost no 
connection with the great Whig families which monopolized the 
government, though he at once began to fight Walpole, and though 
his opposition to the Hanoverians got him the dislike of the king, 
he rapidly rose in power, and in 1758, though not yet prime min- 
ister, held the principal authority. The wars had not been going 
well for England. Pitt’s honesty and energy brought new spirit 
to English endeavors. “No one,” it was said, “ever entered Pitt’s 
room who did not come out of it a braver man.” Clive in India 
(1757) and Wolfe by capturing Quebec (1759) in Canada estab- 
lished British instead of French supremacy in these countries. (It 
was in 1756 that 146 British prisoners were imprisoned all night 
in a small room, “the Black Hole of Calcutta,’ and only fourteen 
survived. ) 


An event of 1752 worth noticing was the reform of the calendar. 
Great Britain had for centuries followed the Julian calendar, in 
which every four-year period was forty-four minutes and fifty- 
six seconds too long. Thus the calendar date had fallen behind 
the correct date by eleven days. Most of the Continental countries 
had adopted the calendar of Pope Gregory XIII, published in 
1582, which corrected this error. Now, in spite of such ignorant 
outcries as “No popery,” and “Give us back our eleven days,” the 
date was moved ahead the eleven days. Thus the exact anniversaries 
of events before 1752 are really eleven days later than their cal- 
endar-dates to-day. 


George III, grandson of George II, was the first of the Han- 
overians to speak English as his native tongue. He prided him- 
self on being a real Englishman, and the dyed-in-the-wool Tories, 
finally persuaded of the hopelessness of the Stuart cause, found 
it not so difhcult to transfer their loyalty to the new king. He 
was a man of simple, domestic tastes (therefore called “Farmer 
George”), and though of considerable ability, stammered in his 
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speech, constantly said “Eh, eh,’ “What, what,” and so seemed 
less able than he was. He had been educated by men of strong 
Tory ideas, and his mother from his childhood had drilled into 
him his duty to “be king.” He therefore planned to get the Parlia- 
mentary majority out of the control of the oligarchy of Whig 
nobles, and then to choose ministers who would carry out his own 
policies. The first was easy of accomplishment because of the 
numerous “rotten boroughs,” in which single individuals chose 
the representative. By grants of offices and pensions, George got 
his majority in Parliament, Pitt resigned, and his place was filled 
by a series of mediocrities under the control of the king. For 
twenty years party government was in abeyance. The American 
Revolution (1775-1783) was one result of this attempt at personal 
government by the king, and the separation of the colonies from 
Great Britain marked his defeat. 

Prominent figures during these years were John Wilkes, a 
clever editor of the North Briton, whose criticisms angered ‘the 
king into forcing his illegal arrest, thus bringing him tremendous 
popularity; “Junius,” author of a series of letters which ap- 
peared in 1768-1772, supporting Wilkes, but opposing the Amer- 
ican colonies [who “Junius” was is still unknown]; Lord North, 
reluctantly George’s prime minister; and the defenders of the 
American revolution, Pitt himself, Charles James Fox, a forceful 
debater, extravagant gambler, and very attractive person, and 
Edmund Burke, an account of whom is given elsewhere. In 1780 
Lord George Gordon became notorious as leader of the Gordon 
riots, a popular uprising which terrorized London, caused by 
measures introduced into Parliament to relieve the Catholics even 
in slight measure from disabilities they had labored under since 
1689. Warren Hastings was another prominent person of the 
times, an official for the East India Company, a great commercial 
organization which ruled and exploited India. When Hastings re- 
turned from India in 1785, Burke and Fox, in a trial before the 
House of Lords, attacked him for cruelty and extortion. The 
trial was a great social and political sensation, but dragged on 
from 1787 until 1794, and finally resulted in his acquittal, but also 
in a better administration of India. 
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But the greatest political figure of these days was [i vham 
Pitt, the younger, son of the older Pitt. He became prime min- 
ister in 1783 after only three years in Parliament, when he was 
twenty-four years old. But he had the support of the king, and 
though opposed by Fox, Burke, and North, soon gained a majority 
in Parliament, built up a new Tory party, and remained in office 
almost without interruption until 1799, when he died. George HI, 
meanwhile, continued to rule, but in 1788 had become mad, and 
his son, later George IV, became regent. He is the fat libertine 
who figures in stories and films of Beau Brummell, and who was 
called “the first gentleman in Europe.” 

The last years of this age are dominated by the French Revolu- 
tion, which began in 1789. Liberals in England hailed it with joy, 
but soon the cruel treatment of the former nobility, the execution 
of Louis, and the excesses of the revolutionists caused a great re- 
action among the governing classes. In 1793 England declared a 
war aeainst France, which lasted until 1802, and all movements 
toward reform or more democratic government were leoked at 
with fear for many years. 

There remains to be nected in this age the rise and extraor- 
dinary development of Wethodism (see Appendix HI). The pre- 
vailing rational temper ef the century had left religion a cold 
formalism which scarcely touched the lower classes at all. John 
“Wesley (1703-1701) emphasized the importance of emotion in 
religion, and, shut out of the churches, preached to thousands on 
village greens and in open fields. He was himself a member of 
the Church of England, a graduate of Oxford, and a conserva- 
tive, and did not intend or wish to found a new sect. But looked 
at askance by the bishops, his followers were forced into the 
ranks of the dissenters. Late in the century this evangelical move- 
ment stirred the established Church itself to new life. 

Also to be noted are the humanitarian reforms advocated in this 
age, especially that of prisons, which was urged on by John 
Howard (1726-1700). Taken captive on a journey to Lisbon, he 
had himself experienced the horrors of prison life, and after re- 
turning to England and becoming sheriff of Bristol, he visited 
prisons in England and on the Continent, in what Burke called 
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“a circumnavigation of charity,’ and made public the abuses he 
discovered, so that conditions were greatly improved. 


(This is the age of Reade’s Peg Woffington for the theater; 
Snaith’s The Wayfarers for London life; Thackeray’s Barry 
Lyndon for army life; and also of his Virginians and Denis Duval. 
Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge brilliantly describes the Gordon riots, 
and his Tale of Two Cities the French Revolution. Other novels 
of this time are Scott’s Waverley, The Antiquary, Redgauntlet, 
and Guy Mannering, and Stevenson’s Kidnapped, David Balfour, 
and The Master of Ballantrae. Hardy’s three-volume play, The 
Dynasts, gives an impressive re-creation of the last years of this 


age.) 
LITERATURE 


By the time of Johnson literature was showing clearly 
the influence of new tastes. The ideals of correctness, rea- 
son, and common sense were still dominant; they are 
what we first think of in connection with Johnson and his 
circle. But new interests were arising and the emotions 
were asserting their importance, Pseudo-classic standards 
were losing their force; even Johnson himself defended 
Shakespeare in disregarding the unities. 

Poetry was still mainly under the influence of Pope. 
Even men of originality and power like Johnson (q.v.) 
and Goldsmith (g.v.) wrote in Pope’s manner, and the 
lesser poets turned out monotonous copies of his couplets 
in long poems full of colorless personifications and dull 
generalizations. The Age of Johnson is, so far as the 
great bulk of its poetry is concerned, unmistakably “clas- 
sical.” 

More interesting to study are the expressions of the 
developing romantic spirit, with its use of new subject- 
matter, and, often, of different forms of verse than the 
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heroic couplet. The life of the lowly furnishes the most 
attractive parts of The Deserted Village; Gray (q.v.) 
wrote with respect in The Elegy of the obscure folk 
buried in the churchyard; and Burns (q.v.), himself a 
peasant, pictured sympathetically and powerfully their 
loves and joys and sorrows, and insisted with revolu- 
tionary ardor that “a man’s a man.” 


Showing a similar interest, but determined to correct Gold- 
smith’s idyllic picture of village life, George Crabbe (1754-1832), 
a native of the poor fishing-village of Aldeburgh on the east coast, 
wrote The Village (1783) in stiff heroic couplets, describing vil- 
lage life as he knew it, drab, hard, degrading. Befriended by 
Burke, he became a clergyman, and twenty years later wrote other 
similarly realistic poems, by that time curiously outmoded. 


Gray’s Elegy also illustrates another new interest. The 
mild melancholy caused by the contemplation of death 
and graveyards and night led to the so-called “graveyard 
school of poetry,’ of which another famous example was 
Young’s Night Thoughts. 

Dr. Edward Young’s (1683-1765) The Complaint, or Night 
Thoughts (1742-1744) is a solemn, long piece in blank verse on 
death and the tomb. Parts of it, for better effect, were written 


in a dark room “with a candle stuck in a skull.” This book used 
to be found on every pious center-table. 


The sympathetic interest in nature, shown in Thomson’s 
Seasons in the Age of Pope, appeared in this age in the 
work of Burns and of many other writers, two of whom 
are Collins and Cowper. 


William Collins (1721-1759), in his unrimed “Ode to Eve- 
ning” (1747), gave a musically lyric rendering of twilight, full 
of delicate allusions to nature. His “Ode on Popular Supersti- 
tions” shows the romantic interest in the mysterious and the past 
to be mentioned a little later. Collins was befriended by Johnson 
but was neglected by the public, and from melancholy passed to 
insanity. 
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William Cowper (1731-1800) was also a victim of insanity, 
brought on by fear and depression. Because of his nervousness 
he so feared an examination prerequisite to a good position, that 
he tried to commit suicide, and for over a year was under treat- 
ment for insanity. Then he met a Mrs. Unwin, who cared for 
him as a mother would for a son, and John Newton, a zealous 
clergyman of Olney, Cowper and Mrs. Unwin finally settled at 
Olney, where Cowper devoted himself to religious work, broken 
into by fits of insanity. It was when he felt one of these approach- 
ing that he wrote his well-known hymn, “God moves in a myste- 
rious way.” A volume of his Poems appeared in 1782. Under the 
influence of Lady Austen, who to encourage him said, “You can 
write on any subject; write on this sofa,’’ he composed in blank 
verse The Task (1785), made attractive by its quiet humor and 
its descriptions, and “The Ride of John Gilpin” his best-known 
poem. In 1791 appeared his translation of Homer. Mrs. Unwin 
died in 1796 and Cowper himself in 1800. His last poem was the 
pathetic “The Castaway.” Cowper illustrates contemporary changes 
in taste by his use of blank verse and his pleasant pictures of 
nature. He even dared to criticize Pope for too great smoothness 
and for lack of force. Cowper is also famous for his letters, free 
from egotism and affectation. 


The middle ages, long disparaged as “Gothic” and 
barbarous, now attracted many writers, both novelists and 
poets. Gray’s interest in this period, shown in The Bard, 
should not be overlooked. 


A very influential book arising from this interest in the past 
was Bishop Percy’s (1729-1811) Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry (1765), made up of reprints (sometimes revisions) of old 
ballads, many of them from a folio manuscript of about 1650. 
Dr. Johnson thought lightly of these ballads, but they appealed 
strongly to many, and were very influential in furthering the 
romantic movement. 

Thomas Chatterton (1752-1770) was of a family which for 
200 years had been the sextons of the great church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol. Pretending that he had found the originals in 
an old chest, Chatterton wrote many poems in a poor imitation 
of Middle English, and ascribed them to Thomas Rowley, a 
priest of the fifteenth century, and others. He began writing these 
poems when he was only twelve years old. In 1770 he went to 
London to make a living by writing, but, starving, committed 
suicide when he was only eighteen and when his work was, ap- 
parently, about to be noticed. Many critics think that if he had 
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lived, he would have been among the greatest English poets. 

James MacPherson (1736-1796), a Scotch school-teacher, pub- 
lished Fingal (1762) and Temora (1763), epics in prose which he 
said he had translated from the Gaelic poet Ossian. But they 
were his own fabrications, though perhaps based on ancient Gaelic 
legends. They provoked a great controversy as to their genuine- 
ness, were admired by many famous persons, and had a wide in- 
fluence. 


In this summary of the poetry of this age nothing has 
been said of William Blake, for though he is one of the 
most remarkable of English poets, he had almost no con- 
nection with the literature of his day. 


William Blake (1757-1827), son of a London tradesman, even 
as a boy showed his mystical tendencies. Visions of a tree full 
of angels, of the face of God at the window, were utterly real 
to him; others, he insisted, could see them too if they wished to 
do so. By profession he was an engraver, so that when he was 
unable to secure a publisher for his poems, he engraved them 
with decorative designs, and, assisted by his wife, printed them 
off and colored the designs by hand. The first of his books so 
produced was Songs of Innocence (1789), followed by Songs of 
Experience (1794). These poems are short, imaginative expres- 
sions of cxtraordinary force and beauty. His “Prophetic Books” 
are so strangely symbolic as to be very obscure. Some of his 
finest artistic work is in illustrations for other books, notably 
the Book of Job and Blair’s poem, The Grave. In his illustrations 
he was strongly influenced by Michelangelo. Blake worked with 
great industry throughout his long life, but without much recogni- 
tion. As time passes he is being increasingly appreciated. 


The prose of this age was especially influenced by Dr. 
Johnson toward dignified and sonorous elaboration. Burke 
(qg.v.) was a leading orator. Because of the increased read- 
ing by the middle classes, periodicals multiplied and news- 
papers became more important, though stamp taxes and 
paper duties made them too expensive for any but the 
well-to-do. The London Times (founded as the London 
Daily Register [1785]), became the most influential of 


English newspapers, even though it sold for some time 
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at seven pence the copy. The writing of history also took 
a more important place in literature with Gibbon’s great 
Decline czd Fall of the Roman Empire (1776-1788). 

Edward Gibbon’ (1737-1794) in The Decline and Fall wrote 
shay, @) stately style and with enormous learning the history of thir- 
teen centuries of Western civilization. His ironic deference toward 
Christianity provoked much discussion. Gibbon also wrote a famous 
autobiography (published 1706). 

But the great prose achievement of this age was the 
novel. Stories in prose had, of course, been written be- 
fore this, but none—or very few—which dealt with or- 
dinary life and combined an interest in plot, characters, 
and theme. Such stories would especially appeal to the 
new readers of the middle class. Some of them would wish 
their fiction sentimentalized in accordance with the gen- 
eral taste of the period, while others, repelled by this 
very sentimentality, would ask for all the more realistic 
a treatment. Thus, two types of novel arose: the senti- 
mental novel of Richardson and Sterne—Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield also belongs in this group; and the 
realistic novel of Fielding and Smollett. With this new 
form of literature available, the number of readers in- 
creased enormously. 

Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) was a prim, fussy little printer, 
who at the age of fifty in providing for the booksellers a model 
letter-writer for the youth of England, conceived the idea of mak- 
ing the letters tell a connected story. He thus produced Pamela, 
or Virtue Rewarded (1740), the sentimental and long-drawn-out 
story of a virtuous housemaid dishonorably pursued by the son 
of her mistress, who finally marries her and thus becomes the 
best of men. The History of Clarissa Harlowe (1747-1748) is a 
similar story of a young lady of quality compromised by Love- 
lace, a fine gentleman profligate. He is killed in a duel and she dies 
of shame. The History of Sir Charles Grandison (1753) has as 


hero one whom Richardson thought the ideal gentleman, but whom 
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most people would consider a prig. But Richardson could not por- 
tray men as well as women. The center of a circle of feminine 
admirers who confided in him, he used the knowledge thus gained 
to good effect in his novels. The letter form and his love of detail 
make them inordinately long; Clarissa, for instance, fills eight 
volumes. 

The Reverend Laurence Sterne (1713-1768), an easy-going 
clergyman—Goldsmith called him “the blackguard parson’—cut 
a considerable figure in the fashionable world by writing with 
attractive naturalness Tristam Shandy (1760-1767), a book with- 
out a plan—by the fourth volume its hero has covered only a 
single day of his life—but it introduces some of the most convinc- 
ingly real characters in fiction: Uncle Toby, the Widow Wadman, 
and Corporal Trim. The Sentimental Journey (1768) is the de- 
scription of a journey in search of opportunities for indulging in 
sentiment. Sterne is untroubled by Richardson’s moral question- 
ings—he is the sentimentalist par excellence. 

Fanny Burney, later Madame D’Arblay (1752-1840), was an- 
other writer of sentimental novels (Evelina [1778]), and of a 
Diary (1842-1846). She was a great admirer of Dr. Johnson and 
one of the queen’s maids of honor. She wrote her first novel 
secretly and was all of a flutter when people, unknowingly, dis- 
cussed it before her. 

Henry Fielding (1707-1754) belonged to the aristocracy, but 
having to earn his living after his education at Eton and Leyden, 
turned to play-writing. His satires on Walpole were so effective 
that Walpole got the Licensing Act passed (1737) to stop them. 
Forced to seek other means of livelihood, Fielding turned to the 
study of law, became (1748) a justice of the peace, and proved 
an efficient magistrate, especially in breaking up the gangs of 
footpads who troubled London at night. He began his novel-writ- 
ing with Joseph Andrews (1742), intending in it only to burlesque 
Richardson’s Pamela—Joseph is said to be her brother—but soon 
he became interested in his story for itself and made it a real 
picture of life. A famous character in it is Parson Adams, a simple- 
minded, good-hearted country clergyman. Fielding’s most famous 
novel is The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling (1749). Tom 
is in love with Sophia Western, whose father is a typical country 
squire and thoroughly disapproves of him. Partridge is Tom’s 
tutor. The novel deals with Tom’s adventures and final success. 
Fielding was a very human person, vigorous, often coarse, gifted 
with a broad humor, a wide understanding, and a great tolerance, 
but despising the smug sentimentality of Richardson and his like. 
In his habit of stopping his story every now and again to talk 
directly about it to his readers, Fielding set a fashion much fol- 
lowed by later English novelists, notably Thackeray. 
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Tobias Smollett (1721- 1771) was a bad- -tempered Scotch phy- 
sician, who after some time in the navy as a surgeon’s mate wrote 
his first novels, powerful but disgusting, concerning life at sea. 
His most readable book is Humphrey Clinker (1771), which in 
a series of letters amusingly describes the travels around England 
and Scotland of a Welsh family; a slight love story holds it to- 
gether. Smollett, like Jonson, based his characterization on the 
elaboration of a single trait of humor, a method practised with 
even greater success by Dickens. 


Beside these novels more or less true to real life, a 
very popular form of fiction in the last half of this cen- 
tury was the romance of horror and mystery. These 
stories made such use of gloomy castles, supernatural 
visitants, strange occurrences, heroes who had committed 
nameless crimes, swooning heroines, all calculated to in- 
spire a delicious horror and apparently succeeding, but 
now. only mildly alarming, if at all. Perhaps their chief 
importance, except as signs of the times, is that they pre- 
pared the way for Scott. 

The most popular book of this kind was Matthew Gregory 
Lewis’s (1775-1818) Ambrosio or The Monk (1795), but Mrs. 
Ann Radcliffe (1764-1823) who wrote The Mysteries of Udolpho 
(1794), is the most popular author of this sort of story. She loaded 
her books with florid descriptions, and carefully—and dully— 
explains her mysteries. Still, her stories are rather amusing. But 
the most interesting personage who wrote this kind of romance 
was Horace Walpole (1717-1797), son of Sir Robert Walpole, the 
great politician. Horace had nothing of the politician in him; he 
was a dillettante bachelor who wrote to his friends an enormous 
number of gossipy letters—nineteen volumes of them—which he 
himself prepared for publication; built himself a sham-Gothic 
house, Strawberry Hill, at Twickenham; and dashed off a sham- 
Gothic romance, the first of them all, The Castle of Otranto (1764). 

This was an age of great actors (see Appendix VIII), 
whose greatest parts were found in revivals of Shake- 
speare’s plays. The period of Shakespeare idolatry was be- 
ginning; as his influence increased, that of pseudo-classic 
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ideals diminished. Most of the contemporary drama 
reeked with sentimentality; only Goldsmith and Sheridan 
tried to escape from it, and Sheridan did not altogether 
succeed. Their comedies are in the vein of true comedy; 
they are the only ones of the age which have lived and 
were the last of the kind to be written in England for 
nearly a hundred years. In general, drama and literature 
were growing farther and farther apart. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816) was a fascinating 
young Irishman, who, without much money, eloped with the 
reigning belle of Bath, fighting two duels for her in the best ro- 
mantic manner, and who, before he was thirty, had written two 
very successful comedies, become manager of Drury Lane, follow- 
ing Garrick, and entered the House of Commons. His record there 
was unusually brilliant, especially his speeches against Hastings 
in the famous trial. But his finances were always in a bad way, 
and, oppressed by debts, he had finally to leave the House of 
Commons in 1812. Four years later he died, a sheriff in attend- 
ance. Then, of course, the public gave him a magnificent funeral, 
and he was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The Rivals (1775), reviving Congreve’s wit without his im- 
morality, presents the redoubtable Mrs. Malaprop, such a mistress 
of the dictionary that she makes words mean anything she pleases 
(“an allegory on the banks of the Nile,’ etc.) and the various 
suitors for the sentimental Lydia Languish: Bob Acres, Sir Lucius 
oe and Captain Absolute, with his irascible father Sir 

ntony. 

The School for Scandal (1777) contrasts the hypocritical 
Joseph Surface, the man of sentiment, with his frank but prodigal 
brother Charles, and tells of Joseph's unsuccessful attempt to 
mislead the heedless young wife of old Sir Peter Teazle. 
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THOMAS GRAY (1716-1771) 


[Age of Johnson] [Period of Classicism} 


Gray through most of his life was a 
scholarly recluse. His fame is extra- 
ordinary in view of the small amount 
of his poetry. Popularly it rests on 
but one poem, but that poem is “The 
Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard,” probably the best-known lyric 
in English. But he is important for 
other reasons, for in his work he shows 
a significant combination of old and new tastes. Like Pope 
he looked in poetry for careful finish, appropriate per- 
sonifications, moralizing, but he is among the first to use 
the new romantic subjects. 


Gray was a London boy, educated at Eton; where he formed a 
friendship with Horace Walpole, and at Cambridge. With Wal- 
pole he made a tour of Europe, showing evidences of the new 
romantic spirit in his enthusiasm for the Gothic architecture 
which he saw, and in his appreciation of the sublimity of the 
Alps. (Most people in those days were more impressed by the 
“horridness” of great mountains.) After his return to England, 
Gray began to study law, but a change in the family fortunes 
left only enough money comfortably to support his mother and 
her two sisters. Gray therefore quietly gave up his ambitions, and 
returned to Cambridge, where he could live most cheaply as a 
fellow. 
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At Cambridge because of shyness, ill health, and distaste for 
the university dons—he called them “a pretty collection of desolate 
animals’—he held himself aloof from the life about him. A story 
is told of him that the only words he spoke at a party he attended 
were, “Yes, my lady, I believe so.” The students played pranks 
upon him, which finally made him change his residence from one 
college to another. He was offered the laureateship, but declined 
it. He did accept the proiessorship of history at Cambridge, since 
the custom of the times required no lectures from him. 


J. W. Archer, pinxt. A. H. Payne, sc. 


A PARISH CHURCH 
At Stoke Poges. Note the church itself and adjacent burying-ground, with 


its gravestones and its yew-tree. 

His time was devoted to his studies. He became versed in many 
subjects of knowledge—Greek, Latin, heraldry, genealogy, archi- 
tecture, painting, botany, and modern literature—and was also 
a good musician. In 1759, when the British Museum was opened, 
Gray settled in Bloomsbury to work there, but in 1761 returned 
to Cambridge. His vacations he spent with his mother at Stoke 
Poges, where he is usually said to have begun “The Elegy” in 
1742, though claims are also made for a small church near Cam- 
bridge. The poem was published anonymously in 1751 and at once 
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became popular. In his summers he took trips to various parts of 
Great Britain, that of 1769 to the Lake District resulting in de- 
scriptions in his journal remarkable for their appreciation of wild 
scenery. Gray died at Cambridge and was buried at Stoke-Poges 
in the same vault with his mother. 

Gray is one of the most important precursors of the romantic 
movement. The “Elegy” exhibits the mild melancholy, the atten- 
tion to nature, and the respect for the common people which are 
signs of the new spirit. “The Bard” (1757), voicing the curse 
of an ancient Welsh minstrel against Edward, the invading Eng- 
lish king, illustrates the romantic interest in the middle ages, and 
“The Fatal Sisters” and “The Descent of Odin” (1768), using 
Norse subject-matter, show a liking for the remote and the 
primitive. His letters and journals, as has been said, evidence his 
sensitiveness to rugged scenery. 


“A great book is born of the brain and 
heart of its author; he has put himself into 
its pages; they partake of his life, and are 
instinct with his individuality. It is to the man 
in the book, therefore, that to begin with we 
have to find our way. We have to get to know 
him as an individual. To establish personal 
intercourse with our books in a. simple, direct, 
human way should thus be our primary and 
constant purpose. A great book owes its great- 
ness in the first instance to the greatness of 
the personality which gave it life; for what 
we call genius is only another name for fresh- 
ness and originality of nature, with its resulting 
freshness and originality of outlook upon the 
world, of insight, and of thought.” 

i —Hupson. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON (1709-1784) 
[Age of Johnson] [Period of the Renaissance] 


Johnson was a poor boy, clumsy in appearance and op- 
pressed by a constitutional melancholy, who practically 
educated himself, and after trying unsuccessfully to make 
a living as a teacher, came to London, and, enduring many 
hardships, made a place for himself in the literary world 
by sheer force of character and breadth of learning. His 
first important work was the Dictionary of the English 
Language, which got him the title of the “Great Lexi- 
cographer.”” After trying without much success the usual 
literary forms of his day, poems, a play, and essays after 
the manner of Addison and Steele, he won his greatest 
triumphs as moralist, critic, and conversationalist, in 
Rasselas, a philosophic tale ; Lives of the Poets, a series of 
critical biographies; and especially his conversations with 
his friends, some of which were recorded by James Bos- 
well in his life of Johnson. 

Johnson himself is greater than any of his work. In 
spite of his dogmatic, and sometimes rude, manner, his 
company was sought by the greatest men of his day. 
Gray spoke of him as ‘““Ursa Major,” the Great Bear ; but 
Goldsmith said there was nothing of a bear about him but 
the skin. His authority as a moralist and as a critic of 
literature was almost that of a despot; Smollett called him 
“the Great Cham” of literature. Though few read his 
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books to-day, he is one of the best-known and most re- 
spected figures in English Literature. Some ascribe this 
to Boswell’s skill in portraying him, but however large a 
service Boswell has done his fame, what counts still more 
is Johnson’s own vigorous mind and great character. He 
was an individual, a distinctive person. His huge figure 
and rolling gait, his near-sightedness, absent-mindedness, 
and fondness for tea, his melancholy, his indolence, his 
generosity and forbearance toward the unfortunate, his 
irascibility and crushing disapproval of the presumptuous, 
his love of London, his orthodoxy in religion, his strict 
conservatism in politics, and his downright common sense 
in criticism—these traits make him an unforgettable 
figure. 

His style, especially in his early work, was formal, with 
many polysyllabic words of Latin origin, arranged in 
complicated and elaborate sentences. Goldsmith said of 
him that if he wrote a fable about little fishes, he would 
make the fishes talk like whales. This was the style his 
imitators mimicked. Boswell tells a characteristic story. 
Johnson said of The Rehearsal, “It has not wit enough 
to keep itself sweet,’ and then having recollected him- 
self, “It has not sufficient vitality to preserve it from 
putrefaction.”” Johnson himself in his later work wrote 
more simply but always with precision and dignity. 


Johnson (note the # in his name) was born in a 
house still standing at the corner of the market 
square of Lichfield. When he was very small, his mother took him 
to London to be “touched” for the scrofula (the “king’s evil”) 
by Queen Anne, and though no cure was effected, he got “a con- 
fused, but somehow a sort of solemn recollection of a lady in 
diamonds, and a long black hood.” 
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His father was a bookseller who not only had a shop in the 
house at Lichfield, but also sold books on market days in nearby 
towns. Johnson thought himself usually a dutiful son, except that 
once because of pride he refused to go to Uttoxeter to help his 
father. When he had become the important personage of his later 
years, he went there on a stormy day, and, he says, “stood for a 
considerable time bareheaded in the rain, on the spot where my 
father’s stall used to stand. In contrition I stood, and I hope the 
penance was expiatory.” 

Johnson as a boy went to various schools and then spent two 
years in his father’s shop, mainly at reading the books he found 
there, “all literature, sir,” he told Boswell, “all ancient authors, 
all manly.” Then he went to Oxford for a little while, but lack 
of money prevented his remaining to take a degree. To conceal 
his poverty he was outwardly gay and defiant of authority. His 
pride was unconquerable; when his feet came through his shoes 
and somebody set a new pair at his door, “he threw them away 
with indignation.” To earn a living he became an assistant in a 
school. Next he tried making translations for a bookseller. He 
married a widow, Mrs. Porter, twice as old as he, a fat, much 
bepainted lady, who dressed and talked affectedly. He was himself 
not prepossessing—a lean, lank young man, scarred with scrofula, 
and often making convulsive and odd gestures. But she thought 
him “the most sensible man that I ever saw in my life,’ and he 
cherished his “Tetty” as long as she lived. She had £800; with this 
Johnson started a school near Lichfield, but as only three pupils 
appeared, he finally decided to try his fortune in London. So he 
set out, accompanied by David Garrick, one of his pupils, and 
with an unfinished, very classical tragedy, Irene, in his pocket. 


Naturally his reception in London was not cordial. 
A bookseller whom he asked for literary work looked 
at his big body and told him to be a porter. His tragedy was 
refused at Drury Lane. At last he got work on The Gentleman’s 
Magazine. In 1738 he published anonymously London, an imita- 
tion in heroic couplets of the Roman satirist Juvenal, which at- 
tracted the notice of the great Mr. Pope, and caused him to 
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prophesy success for the author. But success was slow 1 coming, 
and Johnson’s life was full of privations. Sometimes he walked 
the street all night lacking money for lodgings; sometimes he 
had to eat his meals behind a screen because he lacked fit clothes 
to be seen by guests of his employer. But he kept his pride. When 
booksellers became impertinent he knocked them down. One of 
them, Osbourne by name, told of his experience ard the incident 
became famous. The others, Johnson said, had “the wit to hold 
their tongues.” One of Johnson’s friends at this time was a 
vagabond poet, Richard Savage, who pretended to be the son of 
a lady of quality. After his death Johnson wrote his life (1744), 
a biography which won him commendations. 


Gradually Johnson was becoming known for his 
learning and his ability as a writer, and in 1747 
several London booksellers contracted with him for a dictionary 
of the English language. This was by no means the first Engl‘sh 
dictionary, but it was long one of the greatest authority. It was 
weak in its etymologies, for Johnson was not a linguist, but was 
famous for its illustrative quotations and for Johnson’s char- 
acteristic definitions. 


III: 38-53. 


For example: “Tawdry—splendid without art; fine without 
grace; showy without elegance” shows his power of effective ex- 
pression, as contrasted with the heavy polysyllabic style which 
sometimes is called typical of him; “Network—anything reticulated 
or decussated at equal distances with interstices between the inter- 
sections.’ His humor appears in, “Lexicographer—a writer of 
dictionaries, a harmless necessary drudge’; and his prejudices in, 
“Pension—in England it is generally understood to mean pay given 
to a state hireling for treason to his country’; “Oats—a grain 
which is generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the 
people”; ‘“Patron—commonly a wretch who supports with indo- 
lence and is paid with flattery.” 

The last suggests Johnson’s relations to Lord Chesterfield 
(1694-1773), a prominent statesman of the time, who wished to 
be considered a patron of the arts. He is now remembered as the 
author of Letters, written to his natural son. Johnson against his 
own wish addressed to Chesterfield the plan of his dictionary, but 
did not receive the assistance he expected. When the dictionary 
was about to be published, and seemed likely to be a book of im- 
portance, Chesterfield said some complimentary things of the 
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author, and intimated he would accept the dedication with pleas- 
ure. Johnson’s dignified but scornful letter of refusal is often 
quoted. Chesterfield himself is said to have kept the letter on 
his desk and perhaps in bravado to have pointed out to callers its 
admirable phrasing. ” 

Johnson had thought he could finish the dictionary in three 
years, but even with the assistance of six copyists it took nearly 
eight. They worked in the attic story of Johnson’s house still 
standing in Gough Square, off Fleet Street, now arranged as a 
museum in his memory. 

During the years in which he was laboring on his tremendous 
task, Johnson issued another satiric poem in imitation of Juvenal, 
The Vanity of Human Wishes (1749), saw his play Irene put on 
in the same year by David Garrick at Drury Lane but with little 
success, and published the Rambler (1750-1752), a semi-weekly 
periodical in imitation of the Spectator, full of wisdom and sound 
morality, but written in a ponderous Latinized style. When the 
dictionary was about half done, Mrs. Johnson died, and he took 
into his home what Macaulay called his “menagerie” of de- 
pendents: Levet, a man with some knowledge of medicine, whom 
Johnson said he had some regard for, “for his brutality is in his 
manners, not his mind”; Miss Williams, a poor old blind woman; 
and several others, whom Johnson supported while they quarreled 
with each other and complained of him. 

Finally the Dictionary was published in 1755, but Johnson had 
still to write for his living. He issued a second series of essays, 
the Idler (1758-1760), received subscriptions for a new edition of 


Shakespeare, and in 1759 published Fasselas. 


Rasselas was written in the evenings of one week to pay the 
expenses of his mother’s funeral and some of her debts. Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia, desiring to see the world, left the Happy 
Valley, where he had been reared, but returned to it after a little, 
having discovered that among men, “You rarely meet one who 
does not think the lot of his neighbor better than his own.” This 
philosophic tale had a great vogue not only in England but on 
the Continent. 


In 1762 at the accession of George III, Johnson was 
offered a pension of £300 a year, which, after a little 
hesitation because of his definition quoted above, he accepted. This 
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removed the necessity of his writing so laboriously, and made 
possible leisure for the conversations which make the rest of his 
life so notable. Yet in these years he brought out some of his 
most valued work: his long-delayed edition of Shakespeare with 
a preface notable for its good sense (1765), and his Lives of the 
Poets (1779-1781), a series of critical biographies of English 
poets from Cowley to his own day. In 1773, too, he visited Scot- 
land and the Hebrides with Boswell, and in 1775 published an 
account of his trip, Journey to the Western Islands. In this year, 
also, he received the title of LL.D. from Oxford. Of little im- 
portance but interesting to us is a pamphlet, Taxation No 
Tyranny (1775), opposing American contentions. (Johnson was 
always what he called ‘‘a good hater’; his opinion of Americans 
was that they were ‘“‘rascals—robbers—pirates” whom he'd “burn 
and destroy’; to-day perhaps the most ardent Johnsonians are 
Americans. ) 

It was in these years that Johnson had his best opportunities “to 
fold his legs and have his talk out,’ as he said he loved to do. 
But perhaps that gives too mild an idea of his conversations. It 
may be corrected by one of Boswell’s stories. One morning he 
found Dr. Johnson “highly satisfied with his colloquial prowess 
the preceding evening. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘we had a good talk!’ ‘Yes, 
sir’ [says I], ‘you tossed and gored several persons.’” These also 
are the years when, owing to favorable circumstances, we know 
most about his talk. In 1763 he met for the first time James Bos- 
well, whose great desire was to get him talking and set down 
his opinions. In 1764 he founded with Sir Joshua Reynolds the 
Literary Club, an informal organization of interesting men which 
met weekly; among the early members were Burke, Goldsmith, 
Garrick, and Gibbon. And in 1765 he met Mrs. Thrale, who 
revered him and recorded many of his sayings. 


James Boswell (1740-1795) was son of a Scotch lawyer, who 
tried to educate him for the law but found difficulty in doing so. 
Sent to Utrecht to study, he went off (1765) on a trip to Cor- 
sica, and on his return to England set himself up as a champion 
of its independence. To further this he called on Chatham dressed 
in Corsican costume and generally made himself ridiculous. He 
was really an extraordinarily successful reporter, with unusual 
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ability in getting acquainted with great 
men and drawing them out. Johnson was 
his greatest devotion. Since his home was 
in Scotland he was able to see Johnson 
only when in London. Altogether it has 
been estimated that he was with Johnson 
on 276 days, On this acquaintance he 
based his book, the most famous biog- 
raphy in English (1791). 

Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) 
was the leading portrait-painter of his 
day, a kindly man of noble disposition, 
deaf from a cold caught while studying 
in the Vatican galleries, and given to 
generous but not very elegant hospitality 
in his house in Leicester Square. 

David Garrick (1717-1779), after he came up to London with 
Johnson, tried studying law, and then went into the wine trade. 
Soon, however, he turned to the stage, making his first appear- 
ance in London in Richard III (1741).1 His success was immediate, 
and by 1747 he was manager of Drury Lane, a position he oc- 
cupied until 1776. He was successful in both comedy and tragedy 
and wrote several plays himself. 

Macaulay describes one of the club meetings as follows: “The 
club-room is before us, and the table on which stands the omelet 
for Nugent, and the lemons for Johnson. There are assembled 
those heads which live forever on the canvas of Reynolds. There 
are the spectacles of Burke and the tall thin form of Langton, 
the courtly sneer of Beauclerk, and the beaming smile of Garrick, 
Gibbon tapping his snuff-box, and Sir Joshua with his trumpet 
in his ear. In the foreground is that strange figure which is as 
familiar to us as the figures of those among whom we have been 
brought up, the gigantic body, the huge massy face seamed with 
the scars of disease, the brown coat, the black worsted stockings, 
the gray wig with the scorched foretop, the dirty hands, the 
nails bitten and pared to the quick. We see the eyes and mouth 
moving with convulsive twitches; we see the heavy form rolling; 
we hear it puffing, and then comes the ‘Why, sir!’ and the ‘What 
then, sir!’ and the ‘No, sir!’ and the ‘You don’t see your way 
through the question, sir!” 

Mrs. Thrale was a lively, precocious girl who at twenty-two 
married a very handsome, very wealthy, very dull brewer, Henry 
Thrale, of thirty-five. He had a house near his brewery, which 


JAMES BOSWELL 


1 For the playbill of the occasion, see p. 472. 
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stood on the site of Shakespeare’s Globe, and one at Streatham 
Park, an hour’s drive from Fleet Street. Mrs. Thrale succeeded 
in getting Dr. Johnson to visit them, and | soon he was as much 
at home with them as in his “menagerie” off Fleet Street, and 
much more comfortable. For twenty years this intimacy continued. 
Then after Mr. Thrale died, his widow married Piozzi, a worthy 
Italian musician, but a Catholic. This caused a quarrel with John- 
son, and the rest of his life they were estranged. When Johnson 
died, Mrs. Piozzi published a book of anecdotes about him and 
later his letters. 


In Johnson’s last years his mind was active, but he suffered 
from various physical disorders and from the melancholy which 
had made him dread solitude from his youth. In his last summer 
he visited Oxford with Boswell and spent some time at Lichfield. 
In November he was back in London, filling sleepless nights by 
translating Greek into Latin. He died in December and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 


(Chesterton’s play, The Judgment of Dr. Johnson (1928) gives 
an attractive portrayal of its hero.) 


“What is twice read is commonly better 
remembered than what is transcribed.’ 
—Dr. JoHNsoN. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH (1728-1774) 
[Age of Johnson] [Period of Classicism] 


A homely, blundering, lovable 
Irishman, Goldsmith got himself 
into many scrapes and started pre- 
paring for many professions be- 
fore he settled on medicine. Even 
in that he did not succeed, and as 
a last resort he became a_ hack- 
writer in London. Dr. Johnson 
recognized his ability and got him 
into the Literary Club, and some 
of his works made for him a great reputation. But he al- 
ways remained a boy in financial matters, and had to con- 
tinue writing pot-boilers until his death. 

Goldsmith’s most important works are The Deserted 
Village, The Vicar of Wakefield, and She Stoops to Con- 
quer. The first set the fashion for the idyllic picturing of 
village life; the second is the first English novel of family 
life and the home; the genial humor of the third has 
kept it on the stage when practically all its contemporary 
plays are forgotten. On Goldsmith himself Johnson’s 
judgments are famous; that no man was more foolish 
when he had not a pen in his hand or more wise when he 
had, and that he touched nothing he did not adorn. 
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Goldsmith was the son of a curate in Ireland who 
had eight children and little money, the model—with 
perhaps his oldest son Henry—for the amiable Dr. Primrose, the 
Vicar of Wakefield, and for the kindly parson in The Deserted 
Village. 

Goldsmith’s first teacher judged him to be “impenetrably dull.” 
His second, an old soldier, told him strange stories of foreign 
lands, stirred him up to travel, and influenced him to write 
verses. An attack of smallpox marred his face for life. Also in 
his school-days probably occurred the incident of his being sent 
to a gentleman’s house as if it were an inn, on which he founded 
She Stoops to Conquer. An uncle helped him through Trinity 
College, Dublin, after which came a series of adventures, some 
perhaps apocryphal. He is said to have been refused admission 
to holy orders, because he presented himself before the bishop in 
red breeches. He set out with a horse and £30, sold the horse to 
pay his passage to America, got to gambling, missed his ship, and 
came home with no money and a worthless horse, “Fiddleback.” 
Characteristically he began his homeward journey by giving 
away half his money to a poor woman with eight children, and 
was worried whether he should not have given her more. Again 
his uncle supplied him with money, this time to start his train- 
ing as a lawyer, and Goldsmith lost it in gambling in Dublin. 
Finally the family got him off to Edinburgh to study medicine. 

There he remained a little over a year, and then went to Hol- 
land to continue his studies on the Continent. Lent some money 
by a friend in Leyden, he spent most of it on tulip bulbs for his 
uncle, and began his journey with one clean shirt, a flute, and a 
guinea. He is said to have visited France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
taking a degree in medicine at Padua. and paying his way by play- 
ing his flute and engaging in public disputations, though how the 
latter could have brought in money is not very clear. 

By 1756 he was back in England, as hard up as ever.- Again 
the stories are of dubious value, but he is said to have tried 
acting, school-teaching, assisting a druggist, practising medicine, 
and writing a tragedy. Finally in 1757 he got into the employ 
of a London periodical and began his career as a writer. 
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His first. employer, Griffiths, was a hard task- 
master and did not recognize his ability, and Gold- 
smith looked for other work. Once his hopes were high for a 
medical appointment to India, but another applicant was chosen. 
He tried for a position as hospital mate, and was refused as un- 
qualified. For this examination he had to get a new suit, Griffiths 
becoming his security at the tailor’s, and sending Goldsmith books 
to review in return. Then the husband of Goldsmith’s landlady 
was arrested for debt, and to relieve her Goldsmith pawned the 
suit and left the books with a friend as security for a loan. 
Griffiths found the suit at the pawnbroker’s, was naturally furious, 
and threatened Goldsmith with jail. Though the difference was 
patched up, their relations were never the same afterwards. Thus 
Goldsmith went on living as a hack-writer, in wretched surround- 
ings, always hard up for money, but sympathetic to the poor 
among whom he lived, and relieving their distresses even when 
he was in need himself. 

Gradually he became known in the literary world. In 1761 he 
met Dr. Johnson. In ’62 he published The Citizen of the World, 
satirical humorous letters ostensibly from a Chinese philosopher 
in London. In ’64 he was made a member of the Literary Club, 
Johnson said he was “one of the first men we now have as an 
author,’ though the other members thought him only “a literary 
drudge.” Even when the publication of The Traveller (1764) 
had established his success, they found it hard to-reconcile his 
authorship with his conversation; “He wrote like an angel, but 
talked like poor Poll.” 

His financial troubles continued. One day Johnson got word 
he was in distress, sent him a guinea, and followed himself as 
soon as he could. He found Goldsmith’s landlady had arrested 
him for debt, but that Goldsmith had spent the guinea for wine, 
with which he was consoling himself and the lady. His only re- 
source was the manuscript of a novel—it was The Vicar of 
Wakefield; this Johnson sold for £60 to a publisher, but it was 
not published until after The Traveller had made Goldsmith’s 
name known. 


I1: 29-37. 
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The Traveller, first of Goldsmith’s work to bear his name, is 
a poem in heroic couplets. It consists of reflections on conditions 
in Italy, Switzerland, France, and Great Britain. It was dedicated, 
not as a worldly-wise author would have done to some influential 
person, but to his brother Henry, and when the Earl of North- 
umberland, interested by the poem, offered to help Goldsmith in 
Ireland, Goldsmith recommended Henry to his notice and asked 
nothing for himself. 

The Vicar of Wakefield (1766) is the story of the kind- 
hearted, naively vain Dr. Primrose and his family. They lose their 
modest fortune, a libertine squire elopes with one daughter, their 
house is destroyed by fire, the father is thrown into jail for debt, a 
son is arrested for trying to revenge his sister, but all is brought 
to a happy conclusion through the squire’s uncle, whom they have 
known only as a gentleman of no special consequence and have 
even suspected as their enemy. The story, told by Dr. Primrose 
himself, is pleasantly sentimental and touched with a charming 
humor. 


Goldsmith was now established as a writer, and in 
1765 his essays were collected and published, but he 
tried once more to set up as a doctor, spending more on his clothes 
for the purpose than he took in as fees. He therefore continued to 
_turn out histories and compilations for the booksellers. Among 
them were histories of Rome, England, and Greece, on the 
strength of which he was nominated as honorary professor of 
history in the Royal Academy. Their value lay more in their at- 
tractive style than in their scholarship, as was also true of 
Animated Nature, another of these compilations, which Johnson 
said would certainly be a very fine book, though he doubted if 
Goldsmith knew much more of natural history than to dis- 
tinguish a horse from a cow. In these years also Goldsmith wrote 
The Deserted Village (1770), and his two plays, The Good- 
Natured Man (1767), and She Stoops to Conquer (1773). 


III: 37-46. 


The Deserted Village laments in heroic couplets the destruction 
of “Sweet Auburn,” a village vacated that a rich man might have 
space for sports and a fine view. The most interesting part de- 
scribes the village as it was—the green, the inn, the sports; and 
some of its people, especially the schoolmaster and the preacher. 
The original village has usually been said to be Lissoy in Ireland, 
but many scholars think Goldsmith rather had in mind some vil- 
lage or villages in England. 
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She Stoops to Conquer centers about Tony Lumpkin, an amus- 
ing bumpkin not lacking in shrewdness; his foolish mother, Mrs. 
Hardcastle; and his stepfather, Mr. Hardcastle ; Mr. Marlowe, a 
young gentleman who comes to visit them, very bashful with ladies 
of his own class, hut a great flirt with ‘others : and Kate Hard- 
castle, who “stoops to conquer” him by pretending to be a bar- 
maid in her father’s house, to which Tony had directed Marlowe, 
saying it was an inn. 


The two plays brought Goldsmith many annoyances, for Gar- 
rick, manager at Drury Lane, was unfriendly to him in spite of 
Reynolds’s attempt at reconciliation, and Colman, manager at 
Covent Garden, had little faith in them. They were successful, 
especially She Stoops to Conquer, because they really made people 
laugh, while most of the sentimental comedies of the time made 
them cry. Even The Good-Natured Man, which was less well re- 
ceived, brought Goldsmith more money at one time than he had 
ever had before. He took lodgings in the Temple, dressed gor- 
geously, was as generous to the poor as ever, and usually as hard 
up himself. His friends in the Club had most of them learned to 
respect him, though Boswell failed to understand his Irish humor, 
gasped at his daring to question any statement of the great Dr. 
Johnson, as Goldsmith often did, and felt perhaps some jealousy 
of Johnson’s favor for him. Among his best friends at this time 
were the Horneck sisters, Catherine, “Little Comedy”; and 
Mary, “the Jessamy Bride,” with whom some biographers have 
seen a thwarted romance. In the midst of his life, he became ill, 
and, his fever increased by worry over his debts, which amounted 
to nearly £2,000, he died at the age of forty-six and was buried 
in the yard of the Temple Church. 

Goldsmith is at once a comic and a sympathetic figure in the 
pageant of English Literature. He was vain and loved to dress in 
splendid clothes; he liked to show off and sometimes only ex- 
hibited his ignorance; he never learned to manage his money af- 
fairs. But his generosity, his eager interest, and his tender humor 
endear him still, and he more than all the other authors of his time 
is loved by readers to-day. 


(Moore’s story, The Jessamy Bride, and Thomas’s play, Oliver 
Goldsmuth, portray Goldsmith “interestingly. ) 
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EDMUND BURKE (1729-1797) 


[Age of Johnson] [Period of Classicism] 


Burke was a brilliant young 
Irishman who came to London to 
make his fortune, entered the House 
of Commons, and became known as 
one of the greatest of English ora- 
tors, perhaps not so much in his 
immediate effects as a speaker, as 
in the wisdom of his utterances. On 
the side of freedom in the questions 
concerning India and America, he 
opposed the French Revolution and 
was accused of repudiating his 
former principles. But Burke had always stood for free- 
dom as an orderly development in obedience to law, and 
of this the Revolution seemed to him a contradiction. 
Burke’s eloquence and the architectural construction of his 
speeches can only be realized by careful study of them as 


wholes, but his wisdom and fine magnanimity appear even 
in single sentences. 


Burke’s father was a Protestant lawyer in Dublin, his mother 
was a Catholic. After graduation at Trinity College, Dublin, 
Burke came to London to study law, but was so much more in- 
terested in polite letters and general learning, and took life so 
pleasantly, that his father cut off his allowance. 

Two books, A Vindication of Natural Society and Of the Sub- 
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lime and Beautiful, published when he was twenty-seven, caused 
his father to relent to the tune of £100 a year, and won Burke 
public recognition. By the time he was forty, he had made a 
happy marriage, and had purchased his large estate at Beacons- 
field; he had becomé a member of Johnson’s Literary Club, and 
an outstanding figure in the House of Commons. 

Burke was a Whig, and therefore through most of his life 
was in opposition to the government. Even when his party was in 
power he held less important offices than his abilities deserved. 
But his powers were very great and his character admirable. 
He was exceedingly generous and much beloved. Goldsmith said 
he was “fraught with all learning.” Johnson said, “If a man were 
to go by chance at the same time with Burke under a shed, to 
shun a shower, he would say, ‘This is an extraordinary man.’” 
As a speaker in the House of Commons, he sometimes wearied his 
audiences by too great refinement of his argument; indeed, the 
younger members called him “the dinner bell,” and when he began 
to speak, hurried out of the house; but everybody read his speeches 
when they were published, and his oratory at the trial of Warren 
Hastings had an overwhelming effect upon his auditors. 

He was interested in three great issues. In defense of the Amer- 
ican colonies against the policies of George III, he delivered his 
Speech on American Taxation (1774), and his Speech on Con- 
ciliation with America (1775). Next, he opposed the exploitation 
of India in his speech on The Nabob of Arcot’s Debts (1785), 
and he was a leader in bringing Hastings to trial. In both these 
issues he seemed, at the time at least, to fail in changing the na- 
tional policies. The third great issue on which he spoke was the 
French Revolution. Shocked by its excesses, Burke broke with 
his Whig friends, who sympathized with it, and violently at- 
tacked it in his Reflection on the French Revolution (1790). This 
had much to do with bringing England into war with France, 
and won him the favor of the King. He was even offered a peer- 
age, but the death of his son made such an honor meaningless to 
him, He died at Beaconsfield in great loneliness in 1797. 
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ROBERT BURNS (1759-1796) 
[Age of Johnson] [Period of Classicism] 


Burns was born near Ayr, Scotland, the son of a tenant 
farmer. Educated mainly by his father and his own read- 
ing, he became familiar with much Scottish and English 
poetry. He never denied the ideals learned in his pious 
Scottish home, but early became notorious for his drink- 
ing and numerous love-affairs and for his defiance of 
the “unco guid.” In danger of arrest because of an affair 
with Jean Armour, he published his first book of verses 
to provide money for emigration to Jamaica. The book 
was so successful that he went instead to Edinburgh to 
arrange for a second edition. There he was at first feted 
as the Peasant Poet, but later largely neglected. Embittered 
and disappointed, he went back to farming and married 
Jean Armour, daughter of a strict stone-mason of Mauch- 
line. To eke out his income he became an officer in the 
excise, and when the farm proved unprofitable, finally 
gave it up, moved into Dumfries, and depended upon the 
excise office alone. Here, suspected because of his revolu- 
tionary sympathies, and looked down upon by the re- 
spectable, he did the great service for Scotland of re- 
vising its old songs, and writing new ones. At only thirty- 
seven he died and was buried at Dumfries. Then those 
who had held aloof from him while he lived united in 
hailing him as the great poet of Scotland. 
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Some of the great poets seem remote from ordinary 
humanity because of the very nobility of their character, 
or their absorption in their art as poets. Burns was a 
careful artist tooy but he was first of all a man among 
men, whose very failures and weaknesses make him seem 
more human. Like most men he admired virtue and in- 
tegrity, but, because of the violence of his passions, erred 
even more than most men. And so men pity while they 
admire him, and love him as few poets have been loved. 

lis most famous works are “Tam O’Shanter’’; such 
descriptive poems as “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” “To 
a Mouse,” and “To a Mountain Daisy” ; and especially his 
songs. He is generally considered the greatest song-writer 
in the world. 


The humble clay cottage in which Burns was born 
on January 25, 1750, still stands two miles from Ayr 
and only a short distance from the ruined church of Alloway and 
the beautiful Doon River. His father was a hard-working, re- 
served, affectionate man, “the saint, the father, and the husband” 
of “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ which gives a revealing pic- 
ture of Burns’s family life. A traveling teacher, whom William 
Burns and others employed to teach their children, called him “by 
far the best of the human race.” 

From this teacher Burns had a single week’s training in English 
and two in French. Most of his education came from his father 
and the really remarkable collection of books he provided for his 
children. Visitors found the family all sitting at meal-time, a spoon 
in one hand and a book in the other. The reading Burns did came 
in the midst of what he himself called “the unceasing moil of a 
galley slave’; though only boys, he and his brothers had to do 
the work of men. Moving from one farm to another—from All- 
oway to Mt. Oliphant, and then to Locklea (pronounced Lockly), 
they struggled against overwhelming difficulties. 

There were of course some pleasures. When Burns was fifteen 
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he was in the harvest, according to custom, coupled with a girl, 
“a bonnie, sweet, sonsie lass,” who sang sweetly, and Burns wrote 
his first poem, “Handsome Nell,” to her favorite tune. It was not 
long before he was, according to his brother Gilbert, in the secret 
of half the love-affairs of the parish, and never without one of his 
own. At twenty-two he fell in love with Ellison Begbie, daughter 
of a farmer not far from Locklea, and wrote “Mary Morrison” 
about her, but she refused him. Till his twenty-third year his 
love-affairs were “governed by the strictest rules of modesty and 
virtue.” Then he went to Irvine to learn flax-dressing and fell 
into bad ways of living. Burns with his brothers took a farm at 
Mossgiel, and made the best of resolutions, but bad seed one 
season and a bad harvest the next ruined their hopes. He took 
comfort in dissipation and loose life, and when the strict Scotch 
Church tried after its custom to discipline him publicly, he replied 
with defiance and derision. Some of his most vigorous poems 
(“The Twa Herds,” “Holy Willie’s Prayer,” “The Holy Fair”) 
are satires on the orthodox clergy. 

What brought Burns’s affairs to a crisis was his connection with 
Jean Armour, daughter of a stone-mason of Mauchline, a village 
near Mossgiel. Her father, looking at Burns as a hard-up young 
fellow in bad repute with all the authorities, made her destroy a 
paper Burns had given her acknowledging her as his wife, and 
threatened Burns with arrest. In this extremity Burns thought of 
publishing his poems. Already he had formed the ideal of becom- 
ing the national poet of Scotland, and had written, mainly at 
Mossgiel, “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” “The Jolly Beggars,” 
“To a Mouse,” “To a Mountain Daisy,” and many others. These 
with other poems were included in the little volume, which was 
published at Kilmarnock and brought its author £20, almost half 
of which he spent at once on passage money to America. 

About this time he had perhaps the most deeply felt of all his 
love-affairs. It was with “Highland Mary,” Mary Campbell, who 
promised to go with him to the West Indies, and to whom he 
pledged his troth after the peasant manner by exchanging Bibles 
over a running stream. Then Burns went to Edinburgh, and 
Mary died within the year. 
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in Edinburgh Burns remained two winters. The 
intervening summer was spent in trips about Scot- 
land, including a short time at Mossgiel. In his first winter 
Burns was much feted and honored. The learned saw in him the 
Peasant Poet, the Ayrshire Plowman, proof of one of their 
favorite ideas—the superiority over other men of the man edu- 
cated only by nature; they did not realize that Burns had been 
brought up on books. But simply as himself, he warranted their 
interest. He had a fine personal dignity and a spirit, sometimes 


II: 27-29. 
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almost obtrusive, of independence. He talked extremely well— 
the Duchess of Gordon said he carried her off her feet. Scott, 
then a boy of fifteen, saw him one evening and was impressed by 
his “dignified plainness and simplicity,” and especially by the 
glow of his eye; in his maturer years Scott said, “I never saw 
such another eye in any human head.” And Allan Cunningham 
described him: “When animated in company he was a man of a 
million; his swarthy features glowed, his eyes kindled up till they 
all but lighted; his ploughman stoop vanished; and his yoice— 
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deep, manly, and musical—added its sorcery of pathos or of wit, 
till the dullest owned the enchantment of his genius.” 

Burns’s second winter was less successful. He had reasonably 
hoped for some substantial assistance from his influential friends, 
for that was the established way of rewarding literary merit. But 
he had ceased to be a novelty, and some of them had heard with 
displeasure that he was mimicking them to his cronies in the 
taverns. In his second winter too he met a Mrs. McLehose, with 
whom, “Clarinda,” he as “Sylvander” carried on a sentimentally 
absurd correspondence. From these diversions he was suddenly 
called back to Mauchline by the news that Jean Armour, be- 
cause of her love for him, had been turned out of her home by 
her father. Burns therefore left Edinburgh (1788), married Jean, 
and settled as a farmer on a beautifully situated farm, Ellisland, 
six miles from Dumfries. 


“ee 


But Ellisland, as a friend warned him, was “a 
poet’s not a farmer’s choice,” and Burns to make a 
living got an office as collector of taxes on liquor and suppressor 
of smuggling and unlicensed brewing. The job paid £50 a year, 
but required that he ride 200 miles a week and was rather in ill- 
repute. To a lady who thought it hardly worthy a poet, he said, 
“I would much rather have it said that my profession borrowed 
credit from me, than that I borrowed it from my profession.” As 
exciseman Burns is said to have been severe on the regular 
smugglers, but easy with the country folk. Almost the only 
poetry written at LEllisland was the long narrative, “Tam 
O’Shanter.” 

Finally Burns was appointed to a more profitable place in the 
excise, and, deciding to abandon the farm, on which he had lost 
£300, went to live in Dumfries. Here he was looked askance at 
by the local high society, partly because of his too frequent 
drunkenness, but more because of his avowed sympathy with the 
French Revolution. His superiors told him it was his business 
“to act not to think,’ and he became all the more embittered. 
Even after he joined a volunteer corps against a feared French 
invasion, the respectable upper class was still suspicious of him; 
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a visitor to Dumfries tells of seeing him alone on one side the 
principal street, while the other side was thronged by those who 
refused to recognize him. During this time he was writing for 
two collections of Scottish songs some of his finest poems. Some 
were original; some revisions of old vulgar songs which he puri- 
fied of their grossness. For these poems, though he was hard 
pressed for money, he refused to receive compensation; he would 
do this, he said, for Scotland, “all for love and nothing for re- 
ward.” 

He died harassed by debts. Then he was given a great public 
funeral, and a little later an ugly and pretentious marble tomb 
was erected over his grave in the Dumfries cemetery, Dumfries 
and its neighborhood and Ayr and its neighborhood make up the 
Burns country, much thronged by visitors called there by its as- 
sociations with him and his poetry. 

We should not let the superficial difficulty of Burns’s dialect 
keep us from reading his poems. No other poet has dealt so sin- 
cerely and effectively with the common things and common events 
of life. His favorite subjects are Scottish life and customs, con- 
viviality, friendship, love, and patriotism. He was a bitter satirist 
of hypocrisy and seif-righteousness. Independent and democratic, 
he was among the first to exhibit the nobility and fineness of the 
peasant and the joys and sorrows of peasant life. His best poems, 
simple and artistically sincere, voice without sentimentality or 
triviality in varying tones of humor and pathos the emotions of 
the common man, but with uncommon intensity. 
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PERIOD OF LIBERALISM 


(1798- ) 
THE PERIOD AS A WHOLE 


Various influences have molded the thought of this 
period and have led to characteristic achievements. Some 
of these influences have shown themselves especially in 
single ages and may best be mentioned in connection with 
them. Others have been so powerful and so continuous 
in their operation that they might well serve to designate 
the period. 

Perhaps the most powerful are the ideas of liberalism, 
not using the word to mean the principles in particular 
of the Liberal party, which did not come into existence 
until after 1832, but to include those important ideas of 
democracy which have more and more prevailed in these 
years—such ideas as government by the majority, the 
rights of the ordinary person, equal opportunity for 
everybody. Naturally since there are more common people 
than any others, their influence in the arts and in govern- 
ment has correspondingly increased. 

Just as truly this period might be called the period of 
science. Of course, great discoveries in science had been 
made before this period, but never so many in so brief a 
space of time. Moreover, science has come to be recog- 
nized as a necessary part of any person’s education, and 
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the scientific point of view—that of doubting everything 
until it is proved—has in the minds of thinking men in- 
creasingly displaced the older and more natural attitude of 
believing anything long asserted. Thus nearly all the 
established beliefs of mankind have been in this century 
submitted to the test of cold investigation. Many scientific 
men have gone farther and denied the importance of any 
evidence which cannot be measured—an attitude which 
exalts material at the expense of spiritual considerations, 
belittling the claims both of religion and art. Naturally 
this has provoked sharp controversy. 

Or this period might also be called the period of ma- 
chinery. Applied science has led to an extraordinary num- 
ber of important inventions. Almost all of those one ‘is 
likely to think of have come since 1800. Railroads, 
steamboats, the sewing-machine, the telegraph, electric 
lights, the gasoline engine which made possible auto- 
mobiles and airplanes, the telephone, the phonograph, mov- 
ing pictures, the wireless—these are only some of them. 

Because ‘of inventions industry has changed tre- 
mendously. Machines require factories where many can 
be operated together, and the workers must live near 
them; thus great industrial centers have arisen. Such fac- 
tories must operate continuously, and therefore business 
is always looking for new markets and the industrial na- 
tions have extended their interests all over the world. 
England especially became in the nineteenth century the 
financial center of the world, and the British Empire the 
most powerful government on earth. The expansion of 
business and the ease of communication have led to great 
combinations of capital, and with the wholesale develop- 
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ment of natural resources—also made possible only 
through science and invention, have resulted in large 
fortunes. In this period, therefore, the greatest power 
has been in the hands of business men and financiers. 
Other social results of modern industrial life may be 
mentioned. The profits arising from the use of machines 
have mostly gone to their owners, the capitalists. This 


A MAIL-COACH OF 1840 


Note the royal coat of arms on the (maroon) body, the (scarlet) wheels, 
the (black) upper parts, the guard with his horn sitting above the rear 


boot, the inside and outside passengers, and the driver. The coach is pass- 
ing Windsor Castle. 


has led to socialistic agitation that such means of pro- 

duction should be owned by the state so that all might 

share in the benefits. Others have answered that state 

control of industry would be wasteful and unprogressive, 

and that the benefits from machines are shared now. 

Hours of labor have been shortened, and the common 
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man has comforts to-day that the rich a hundred years 
ago did not dream of. Thus such common conveniences as 
friction matches came into use only in the nineteenth 
century; soap, formerly expensive and so offensive in 
smell that lavender was placed with linens to counteract 
the odor, has become cheap and unobjectionable; arm- 
chairs became common with the middle classes only by 
the middle of the century. These are only three examples 
from many. Moreover, through philanthropy and taxa- 
tion, the ordinary citizen enjoys advantages of education, 
amusements, and various municipal enterprises, which 
he could not provide for himself. This is especially true 
of large cities, and has promoted their growth at the ex- 
pense of the village and smaller city. 

In all this material prosperity, however, the arts have 
suffered. Architecture throughout most of the century 
was an incongruous mixture of imitated styles. In the 
first of the period there was much pure Grecian reproduc- 
tion. Then came a great interest in-the Gothic style, re- 
sulting in pseudo-Gothic structures. Many public build- 
ings were designed along pseudo-classic lines. Recent 
architecture is more monumental, but legal limitations for- 
bid in England towering sky-scrapers like those of the 
United States. There have been great individual painters, 
though much of their work shows the defects of popular 
taste in their day. The great falling-off has been in the 
handicrafts. Various causes have been assigned. In the 
middle ages the craftsman seemed unable to create any- 
thing really ugly; in the nineteenth century he seemed un- 
able to make anything that was beautiful. Cheapness was 
sought rather than quality, and in expensive products 
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showiness seemed regarded as beauty. William Morris 
and his friends tried to reform this condition by advocat- 
ing the use of machinery only for rough, hard labor, by 
encouraging the handicrafts, and by insisting on simplicity 
and sincerity in the lesser arts. He did initiate a reform 
in house-furnishing, but industry is using machinery more 
rather than less, and instead of making the work itself 
more pleasurable as Morris wished, gives the worker re- 
lief from his monotony by shortening his hours of labor. 

It is hard to state with certainty the general ideal of 
life of a period so close to us. With some people it seems 
to be material prosperity, and the highest possible degree 
of comfort. Others insist that comfort is not so important 
to happiness as interest and beauty in life. But on one 
ideal, perhaps, most men seem agreed: the development 
and supremacy, as in the Renaissance, of the individual, 
but of an individual who, unlike a leader of the Renais- 
sance, has sought his highest end not in an all-round de- 
velopment, but in specialization. 


LITERARY CONDITIONS 


The outstanding facts concerning literature in this 
period are the great increase in the reading public and 
in the number and variety of books. Eighty-seven books 
were published in Great Britain in 1709, 541 in 1814, 
13,202 in 1925. Disregarding newspapers and magazines, 
which certainly furnish most of the reading of many peo- 
ple, the present generation, about twice as numerous as its 
great-grandfather’s, reads at least six or seven times as 
many books. General education has made it possible for 
everybody to read, and cheaper printing has supplied 
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popular magazines, novels, and other easily read ma- 
terials. 

In this period England set herself for the first time to 
place education within the reach of all; this was an 
especially difficult problem because at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century most of the schools were under 
the control of various religious bodies. The churches op- 
posed the secularization of education, while many citizens 
opposed giving government aid to church institutions. 

Before 1833 there was no government aid for educa- 
tion, and even after that half the children of school age 
were out of school. In 1870 a system of day-schools, free 
from religious affiliations, was established to supplement 
the church schools. These were called Board schools, be- 
cause under the control of school-boards; more recently 
they have been placed under the county councils. Now 
all children are required to attend school until they are 
fourteen, and for at least eight hours a week until they 
are eighteen. This applies to both boys and girls. Educa- 
tion for women received a great impetus after Florence 
Nightingale had shown by her work in the Crimean War 
(1853-1856) the value of training for nurses. Women’s 
colleges have been established and women are admitted 
even at Oxford with the same rights as men and at Cam- 
bridge with almost the same rights. The general moral 
and educational condition of the universities, very poor 
at the end of the eighteenth century, improved in the first 
part of the nineteenth century, following, though slowly, 
the deepening moral earnestness of the country at large. 
Government commissions recommended educational re- 
forms, many of which were carried out (1858) ; and re- 
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ligious tests for admittance to Oxford and Cambridge 
have been abandoned so that now these universities are 
open to adherents of any or of no religion (see Appendix 
VI). Moreover, new universities have been established in 
the different large cities, notably the University of Lon- 
don. These universities are patronized especially by the 
middle classes, and emphasize science and the newer 
studies. 

Thus a general system of education has been put in 
operation, but it is yet looked at with suspicion by some 
conservative critics. They say, for instance, that the agri- 
cultural laborers are coming to be ashamed of their tradi- 
tional knowledge of the country-side, and are being cheap- 
ened and vulgarized by their shallow book-learning. Nor 
in the nineteenth century did people of the higher classes, 
though taxed for support of the government schools, like 
to send children to them. This was partly due to social 
considerations, as of pronunciation and manners, but 
partly to the fact that the elementary schools established 
in 1870 were regarded as especially for the laboring 
classes. Since the War this situation has changed to some 
extent, and the new secondary schools are more used by 
the middle class. 

Still, England has been committed to the policy of gen- 
eral education for half a century, and this education has 
greatly increased the demand for books. Other causes 
have also assisted. Cheaper transportation has promoted 
travel and has made books more accessible. The great cir- 
culating libraries of England have been an important in- 
fluence, especially on the publication of fiction. These are 
private organizations lending a certain number of books 
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to their subscribers at so much a week. The most impor- 
tant is Mudie’s, which began lending books: in 1842; to be 
a subscriber even conferred a certain social prestige. If 
these libraries ordered a book largely, they alone might 
make its publication profitable, or if they refused to 
handle a book, as they did some of Meredith’s, Hardy’s, 
and Wells’s, they might imperil an author’s chances of 
success. Their influence was especially strong when the 
“three-decker” (three-volume) novel selling at thirty-one 
shillings was in vogue, but this fashion passed in the 
early nineties. 

Finally, the great increase in the number of people in 
the world who read English has naturally strengthened 
the demand for English books and changed conditions for 
English writers from those of earlier periods. A writer in 
English has as a possible audience not only England but 
also the British Dominions and the United States. Over 
a writer in a language used by fewer people, say Italian or 
Swedish, he has an extraordinary advantage. For full use 
of this opportunity, international copyright laws have been 
necessary, which have been enacted only in comparatively 
recent years. Such copyright assists a writer in two ways. 
First, it protects him from the unfair competition of pi- 
rated foreign books. Thus, English playwrights up to 
1875, when international copyright for plays was estab- 
lished, had little opportunity for original work. Managers 
found it cheaper and safer to steal French successes than 
to venture on new English plays. Second, international 
copyright prevents in other countries pirated reprints, 
from which the author gets no compensation. Up to 
1891 English authors suffered great losses from such edi- 
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tions in America. They still complain, and justly, of some 
of the provisions of our laws, which are not in agreement 
with the practices of most of the nations, but many Eng- 
lish authors reap their largest profits in this country. 

Publication of books which appeal to the.great English- 
reading public is very profitable. No longer do authors 
have to depend on the patronage of some wealthy man, 
though it is interesting to notice, even in the nineteenth 
century, how many of the great authors whose work was 
not in accordance with popular taste, were, like Words- 
worth, saved to poetry by the liberality of a friend, or, 
like Shelley, by inherited riches. But, generally speaking, 
writing is now a profitable profession, followed in its 
various forms of journalism, magazine-writing, novel- 
writing, play-writing, and the like, by thousands of per- 
sons. Scott is, perhaps, the first conspicuous example of 
an author made wealthy by his books. 

A great factor in making writers financially independent 
has been the amazing development of periodicals. They 
have in this period enormously increased in numbers and 
importance. They received a great impetus in 1835 when 
the tax on newspapers was reduced from four pence to 
one penny a copy, and in 1855, when it was removed al- 
together. The popular magazine, largely dependent on 
advertising, has not been as highly developed in England 
as in America, but there is a great diversity of periodicals. 

Variety is, indeed, the great characteristic of the litera- 
ture of this period. For the reasons already mentioned, 
writers and readers are no longer from a limited class, 
largely Anglican, with a “public” school and university 
background. A comparison of the lives of the writers of 
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this period, especially in the last age, with those of the 
eighteenth century will make this clear. Some readers 
have no literary background of any kind. No longer can 
an author assume in his readers a knowledge of the Bi- 
ble and the classics. Much writing, especially in the 
magazines and newspapers, is definitely intended for the 
half-educated. The Daily Mail, founded in 1896, is the 
most conspicuous illustration in England of a newspaper 
appealing to this class, and therefore using very different 
methods from those of such long-established journals 
as the Times, the Morning Post, and the Manchester 
Guardian. Similarly there has been a flood of popular 
magazines and novels. Better literature shows no signs 
of being submerged, but readers have to take more pains 
to find it and to avoid being called away from it by clam- 
orous advertising. 

The material conditions of modern life have brought 
about many changes in good literature itself. Never has 
there been so keen competition for men’s attention in 
their leisure time. The “movies,” the radio, automobiles, 
sports, the theater, and other evening amusements made 
possible by more efficient police protection, all contest with 
reading as interesting diversions. Compare, for example, 
conditions to-day with those when Dickens and Thackeray, 
or Jane Austen and Scott were writing, not to mention 
the still more leisurely life of the eighteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. No wonder the books of those days are 
different from those of our own. That is one reason some 
readers now find the old books so enjoyable ; they take one 
far from the hurry and excitement of to-day. 

In no previous period has so great a variety of verse- 
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forms and stanza forms been employed. Poems in an- 
apestic rhythm are much commoner than in former ages, 
and meters longer than the usual pentameter have been 
successfully made use of. Blank verse, the heroic couplet, 
the sonnet—all have had masterful practitioners. Authors 
have also made interesting use of such elaborate French 
forms as the ballade and the triolet. Interesting also have 
been the attempts to write poetry on a different pattern 
from that of the regular recurrence of an accented syl- 
lable, the orthodox pattern. Some have tried to revive 
the freedom as to the number of unaccented syllables 
as in Anglo-Saxon (Coleridge, for example, in Christa- 
bel; there also have been direct imitations of Anglo- 
Saxon verse, especially in translations of the Beowulf) ; 
other writers have continued to experiment with quanti- 
tative verse (recently, for example, the poet laureate, Dr. 
Bridges). Perhaps most has been heard about the at- 
tempts to write free versc—verse, that is, which is not 
measurable in feet at all, but is based upon some more 
subtle rhythm of cadence or of thought. Sometimes it is 
rimed, but oftener it is not. Some critics refuse to see 
anything in it but rhythmical prose queerly printed, but 
after all the way a composition looks does change the 
way we read it, and many poets have been interested in ex- 
perimenting with this kind of verse. 

The variety of modern literature also appears in an- 
other way. There is now a special literature on almost 
every sort of subject—travel, business, nature, children, 
wirdens, art, and a dozen more might be mentioned. Many 
largchese books have fine literary qualities. Even in the 
backgwer field of belles-lettres the period offers great 
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poetry, stimulating essays, attractive novels, and in its 
last decades fine plays. This is the period in which one 
should read most widely, especially in the literature of the 
nineteenth century. Its books are near enough to us to 
be read easily, they are full of interest, and they have 
been tested by time. 


LANGUAGE 


The English language has changed relatively little in 
this period except by the addition of many words 
through the progress of science and invention. Consider, 
for example, the vocabulary connected with automobiles, 
the “movies,” radio, and the airplane. As usual, some are 
old words made to serve new purposes, such as car or 
broadcasting; some are new formations, like spark-plug; 
some are foreign words, more or less naturalized in Eng- 
lish, like garage or hangar. Punctuation has been simpli- 
fied a good deal, but despite numerous efforts to make 
English spelling more regular, it remains about as it was 
in 1800. The conservative influence of the printing-press 
has stabilized the language. 

In the early years of the period there was a strong 
movement toward strict conformity to a single standard 
of pronunciation and diction, supposed to be recorded 
in dictionaries and grammars, though this tendency has 
never been as strong in England as in America. A truer 
understanding of language and the laws of its develop- 
ment has justified differences between the speech and dic- 
tion not only of England and America, but even of a 
single individual in different circumstances. The language 
he should use depends upon when he is writing and talk- 
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ing. There is less attempt to “talk like a book” in ordinary 
conversation, arid writing itself has become more informal. 
A hundred years ago a boy addressed his father as “hon- 
ored sir” ; now he is likely to call him “dad.” Nevertheless, 
there is recognized a fairly uniform English of cultivated 
usage, any striking divergence from which marks one as 
from a certain locality or social class, as slovenly, or as 
freakish. One interesting development of very recent years 
is a committee in England on broadcasting pronunciation. 
This committee decides what pronunciation of disputed 
words shall be used at the official radio stations, and since 
it can enforce its rules, its influence is likely to be con- 
siderable. 

Style, with a careful observance of the paragraph and 
with much shorter sentences, has in general become easier 
for the reader. However, some writers in each of the 
three ages have striven for distinction rather than simplic- 
ity, using different stylistic devices to attain it. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Classes.—Under Victoria court life was reformed, and the 
Queen commanded the respect and affection of a united nation. 
The aristocracy ceased to be conspicuous in dress or retinue, and 
the gentry and upper middle class merged into one, through 
similarity of education and the increasing riches of the great 
merchants and manufacturers, who acquired power and even titles 
by the judicious use of their wealth for political and philanthropic 
benefactions. These classes have had much to do with politics, 
which have offered young men of ambition and influence interest- 
ing careers. Elections to the House of Commons (with the pre- 
liminary canvassing for votes, the electioneering speeches made 
more interesting than in this country by the custom of heckling, 
and the stirring events of the election itself, the intrigues for 
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power in the party councils, and the determination of policies 
have furnished much material for the memoirs of the times and 
for political novels and plays (such as Trollope’s Dr. Thorne, 
Meredith's Beauchamp’s Career, and Barrie’s What Every Woman 
Knows). if 


A VICTORIAN INTERIOR 


Note the heavy, crowded 
furniture and the profusion 
of ornaments. 


Life in the country houses was leisurely, agreeable to read of 
but often monotonous. The mistress of the house might occupy 
herself with domestic affairs, with her garden, or with charities 
among the villagers; the squire had his estates to manage, he was 
likely to be called upon in various county matters, and there was 
always the sport that happened to be in season—fox-hunting in 
the winter, grouse-shooting in the late summer, and pheasant- 
shooting in October (see Appendix VII). 

3ut changes have come. Just as in the past the middle classes 
wrested political control from the aristocracy, so the working 
classes have claimed an ever larger part in government, making 
themselves felt through strikes, trade-unions, and political action. 
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Now labor members sit in Parliament, and the House of Com; 
mons has lost some of the characteristics which made it like a 
private club. The conditions of labor have improved tremend- 
ously, especially as concerns women and children; in the first 
part of the nineteenth century these conditions were unbelievably 
bad. 

The World War especially changed the country life of Eng- 
land. Many of the landed families lost their sons in the long 
struggle; others were impoverished by the heavy taxes. They 
therefore closed their great country houses or sold their estates. 
New families have in part taken their places, but it is generally 
agreed that the life of the country gentry described so attractively 
in numerous novels of the last hundred years is definitely passing 
away. (Archibald Marshall gives an admirable picture of this 
life in his series of novels on the Clintons, beginning with The 
Squire’s Daughier. In the third, The Old Order Changeth, he 
shows how the old life was being modified by new influences even 
before the War; see Appendix V). 

With all these social changes the term gentleman is becoming 
more general in its implications than when it applied, as early in 
the nineteenth century, only to a member of the landed gentry or 
to a member of the honorable professions, such as the army, the 
law, or the church. Now it is likely to mean any educated man 
who has at least a moderate income, though it is not yet applied 
indiscriminately as sometimes in this country to members of all 
social classes. 

Manners have softened since 1800: brutal punishments have 
been abandoned; profane language and drunkenness have dimin- 
ished; and public opinion concerning them has changed pro- 
foundly; dueling has been abolished, gambling is looked upon 
less favorably, and immorality was less publicly flaunted at the 
end than at the beginning of the nineteenth century. For many 
years there was a strong movemerit for the strict observance of 
Sunday, so that even in London Sunday morning was almost as 
quiet as in a country village, in sharp contrast to the liveliness of 
a Continental Sunday. But the rigor of the English Sunday has 
softened, and, especially since the War, there has come in morals 
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and manners a laxity which would have profoundly shocked the 
Victorians. One aspect of this change is the increasing considera- 
tion for the tastes and wishes of children, both in ay life and 
in education. 

Roads.—By 1800’the highways were already being greatly im- 
proved, and a widely developed system of canals was making 
communication easier; but when railroads became common (1830- 
1840), they changed the industrial and social life of England, and 
the old life of the road, the life that had centered about the stage- 
coach and the country inns, largely vanished. More recently auto- 
mobiles and motor-buses have brought back in a measure activity 
to the highways and old inns, but have shattered the quietness 
of the country-side, and by promoting the building of suburban 
“Villas” along the roads have spoiled many pastoral beauty-spots. 
There are, however, relatively few automobiles privately owned 
in England as compared with this country because of the high 
tax upon them and the great expense of gasoline. 

Perhaps hardly concerned with “roads” but surely important 
enough to be mentioned is the introduction of steamboats in the 
first quarter of the century, and the use of the first iron ship in 
1820. The twentieth century has seen the airship largely deprive 
the Channel passage of its discomforts, bringing the Continent 
nearer by many hours, but, as the war showed, diminishing Eng- 
land’s security behind her “silver walls.” 

Also significant as increasing the ease of communication were 
the introduction of the penny post in 1839 (before this time 
charges varied with the distance and were paid by the receiver ),! 
the coming into general use of the telegraph in 1850, the laying 
of the cable to America in 1866, and the practical application of 
wireless telegraphy following Marconi’s patent of 1897. 

London.—The monuments of the old City, a district now al- 
most given over to business, have, except the Wren churches, 
been practically obliterated in the rebuilding of the modern 
metropolis. Old streets have been blotted out and old edifices torn 
down. The city as a whole has enormously increased in size and 
population. With the improvement of the streets, the Thames has 


1 For a picture of a mail-coach, see p. 248. 
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come to be little used by citizens. Even the cabs and omnibuses of 
Victorian London have given place to taxis, motor-buses, under- 
ground electric railways (“tubes”), and surface cars (“trams”). 
With more efficient means of illumination (gas was first used 
for street-lighting in 1807) and organized police protection (1829) 
came a marked increase in night activities and amusements. Hotels, 
restaurants, and theaters have greatly increased in popularity. 
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A STREET IN BETHNAL GREEN 
(Reproduced by permission from The Century Magazine.) 


A typical East End street in London, drawn by Joseph Pennell. Note the 
monotonous line of mean houses, the narrow roadway, the innumerable 
chimney-pots. . 

The old music-halls with their hearty vulgarity have practically 
disappeared, and “the pictures’ (cinemas) are almost as pre- 
valent as in America. Of relatively recent institution are the 
chains of tea-shops, especially the A.B.C.’s (Aérated Bread Com- 
pany’s) and Lyons’, resorted to by all sorts of people for re- 
freshments at moderate prices and at all hours, but especially at 
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tea-time. Favorite social a:musements throughout the period have 
been cards and dancing. Whist, long a popular game, gave place 
to bridge, which was introduced about 1894. The square dances of 
the first part of the nineteenth century were abandoned for the 
waltz, brought to England in 1812, and looked at askance by 
moralists much as “jazz” and the modern dances are regarded to- 
day; thus an early nineteenth century book of etiquette speaks of 
“the pollution of the waltz.” Cricket and horse-racing have been 
the national outdoor sports (see Appendix VII); association 
football (“soccer”), played by professional teams, also draws 
immense crowds of spectators. The most famous cricket matches 
are played at Lord’s, the famous London cricket grounds; the 
most popular horse-race is the Derby, run annually at Epsom, 
sixteen miles from London and within easy reach by rail or 
road. 

Houses.—The usual fine London dwelling-houses of the early 
nineteenth century were set close together and close to the street; 
they were generally three or more stories high, plain in architecture, 
and were often made of brick covered with stucco. Americans need 
to notice that in English books first floor does not mean ground 
floor, but what we call the second floor. The kitchen, in the base- 
ment with scullery, was often reached by an area, a small, railed- 
off, sunken court with descending steps from the street. The 
ground floor consisted of the entrance hall and the dining-room. 
The next floor above had the drawing-room and living-rooms. 
Thus in such houses (those of Vanity Fair, for instance, in 
Russell Square) callers were “shown up,” and guests went down 
to dinner. On the higher floors were the bedrooms and servants’ 
quarters. These houses were heated only by fireplaces, were lighted 
by gas, and especially about 1840-1860 were generally crowded 
with knicknacks and furniture of poor design.1 Lower-class houses, 
poorly built and ugly in their monotony, extended over miles of 
mean streets. 

Food.—There has been a greater consumption of meat and tea 
and less—relatively—of coffee. About 1865 the fashion shifted 
from snuff-taking to smoking; even before the World War the 


1See picture, p. 259. 
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practice of cigarette-smoking had extended largely to women. 
Three meals a day have become customary (beside afternoon tea, 
which is a regular institution even in business offices and shops). 
The fashionable dinner hour has advanced to seven or later, seri- 
ously interfering with the theater. 

Dress.1—Men’s dress has become increasingly somber and 
fixed in fashion. Pantaloons gave place to trousers about 1830. 
After the Crimean War (1853-1856) the hair was clipped in mil- 
itary manner instead of being worn in long locks as formerly. 
White collars replaced stocks about 1855. The styles of women’s 
dress have varied too greatly even for any attempt at summary. 
Perhaps more women in England than in America adhere, as 
men are likely to do, to the style of their youth, disregarding 
the changes of fashion. Notable styles were those (1840-1850) 
demanding tight lacing; these were followed by the use of the 
crinoline and then of the bustle. About 1875 much jewelry was 
worn even on the street. Since the War, the dress of women of 
all classes has become smarter as well as more convenient for 
the more athletic pastimes in which the modern woman indulges 
to a much greater extent than her mother or her grandmother. 

1See pictures, pp. 269, 281, and 293. 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 1836 
(Reproduced by permission from The Century Magazine.) 


When children were dressed much like théir elders. Note the high hat 


and the trousers of the boys; the mitts, bonnets, and pantalettes of the 
girls. Drawn by Boutet de Monvel. ‘ : } 
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PERIOD OF LIBERALISM 


A period of democracy, science, machinery; of materialism and com- 
placency, and of protest against materialism and complacency; of realism; 
of specialization, 

In spite of many new diversions, a great increase in the reading public. 
Education more general. Authorship becomes a profession with possibilities 
of large rewards. Subject-matter and style various. 
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AGE oF WorpDSWoRTH 
The Romantic Age 


Further widening of 
subject-matter: na- 
ture, children, man | 


as man, animals, the 
past, the remote, the 


supernatural 
Strong influences from 
France, Germany, 
Italy and the Eliza- 

bethan age 
Poetry: Heroic couplet 
and conventional 


diction discarded 
Revival of the sonnet 
Prose: Style individual 
and varied 
Rise of the great pe- 
riodicals 
Rise of appreciative 
criticism 
Great importance of 
the romantic novel 
Drama: Imitative 
Plays actable and un- 
readable or 
able and unactable 


read-- 


AGE OF TENNYSON YESTERDAY AND To-Day 


The Victorian Age 


Emphasis on reason, 
moral earnestness, re- 
alisin 


+ Variety of form and sub- 


ject-matter 
Optimism and 
cency 
Doubt and spiritual unrest 
Poetry: Unusually con- 
cerned with conduct 
Often elaborately and 
carefully wrought 
Prose: Great age of fic- 
tion, especially realis- 


compla- 


tic 
Much didactic prose of 
literary quality 
Great age of the essay 
Drama: Repeal of the Li- 
censing Act, 1843; 
censorship retained 


Drama remains senti- 
mental, imitative, es- 
pecially of | Shake- 


speare or of Scribe 
Staging turns more and 

more toward realism 
Feeble attempts at re- 


Increasing discontent 

and rebellion: 

Estheticism 

Naturalism 

Symbolism 

Attempts at new lit- 
erary forms and 
methods of expres- 
sion 

Great development of 
literature for the 


general public 
Poetry: After a time of 
neglect, creates a 
new interest 
Much of the new 
poetry simple and 
direct, requiring 
few literary back- 
grounds } 
Prose: Journalistic 
style 
Critica! biographies 
Periodicals numerous 
and important 
Drama: Second great 
age for the drama 
Prevailingly, realistic 


in 


alism in plevs Much activity in 
Influence of Ibsen local dramatics 
Hanover: Hanover: Saxe-Coburg (Wind- 
George III, ’20 William IV, ’37 sor): 
George IV, ’30 Victoria, 1901 Victoria, 1901 
William IV, 737 Edward VII, ’10 
George V,— 
Act of [Irish] Union, ; First government aid for Boer War, ’99-1902 
"00 | education, ’33 , Limitation on veto 
Battle of Trafalgar, ’o5 | Reform measures, 733, ’37 power of Lords, ’10 
Battle of Waterloo, ’15 | The Oxford Movement, | World War, 1914-1918 


Corn Laws passed, 715 
Test act repealed, ’23 
Reform Bill passed, ’32 


’ 


University reform, ’58- 

System of government 
schools, ’70 

Queen of England pro- 
claimed Empress of In- 
dia, ’77 


Irish Rebellion, ’16 
Labor Party in power, 
mh 


QUESTIONS ON THE CHART 


1. What eighteenth century authors were living when Wordsworth was 


born? 


2. Who died before they were thirty? fifty? Who died over seventy? 


3. Who were friends? 
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AGE OF WORDSWORTH (THE ROMANTIC AGE) 


1798 1832 
[Publication of Lyrical Ballads] [Death of Scott] 
Rulers: 


Hanover: George III, 1760-1820; George IV, 1820-1830; Wil- 
liam IV, 1830-1837. 


HISTORY 


George III continued to reign until 1820, but became hopelessly 
insane in 1810. In his later years he had become increasingly 
popular, partly from sympathy for his misfortunes, partly be- 
cause of a keener sense of his virtues in contrast to the vicious 
character of his son, the Prince Regent. 

The age began in the midst of the war with the French Re- 
public (1793-1802), which was followed almost immediately by 
the war with Napoleon Bonaparte (1803-1814, 1815). In this war 
England, almost alone, opposed this Corsican soldier who had 
reorganized the Republic, conquered almost all of Europe, and 
become emperor. In 1804 he planned an invasion of England, but 
his plans fell through. Of the outstanding figures on the Eng- 
lish side, Pitt died in 1806, his health having been bad since 
1799; Lord Horatio Nelson, a typical English sailor and Eng- 
land’s most popular hero, died in his great victory at Trafalgar 
when he destroyed the French fleet (1805); and Arthur Welles- 
ley, Duke of Wellington, inflicted on Napoleon his final defeat 
at Waterloo (1815), which led to his confinement for the rest 
of his life on the island of St. Helena. 

Meanwhile social life in England went on as if there were no 
war. The war is, for example, scarcely mentioned in Jane Austen’s 
novels. The landed gentry, who profited by the high war prices 
for agricultural products, patronized sports, art, and literature 
with uninterrupted interest. Some merchants, like Mr. Sedley in 
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Vamty Fair, failed because of sudden changes in the markets, 
but others prospered. The working-men were the ones who suf- 
fered most from the war. The taxes fell upon them with unusual 
severity, and the abuses arising from the sudden changes in in- 
dustry due to the invention of the 
practicable steam engine (1765) and 
the rise of factories, had not yet 
provoked government intervention. 
The country people of small means 
were also in bad straits. At the same 
time that factories put an end to the 
cottage industries which had helped 
increase their income, enclosures of 
commons and abandonment of the 
open village farm with its various 
privileges proceeded rapidly with lit- 
tle regard for their rights. Some be- 
came hired laborers on the land; 
others had to move to the cities to get 
employment; and the factory towns 


A DANDY OF THE RECENCY 
(Reproduced by permission 


Scotson-Clark 
from 


of Mrs. Ethel 
and The Century Co. 
The Century Magazine.) 


Beau Brummell, drawn by 
Scotson Clark. Note the nat- 
ural hair, the stock at the 
neck, the flaring coat, the 
cane, the high boots. 


increased rapidly in size. This was 
true especially of London and of the 
cities in the northern counties, where 
coal deposits drew the new manufac- 
turing industries. 

This shift of business and pop- 
ulation made the injustice of 


parliamentary representation and of the rotten boroughs all the 
more glaring. The government, mainly representing the landed 
gentry, had neither the inclination nor the capacity to deal with 
the wrongs of workers in industry or on the land. Indeed, 
prevalent ideas in economics of laissez-faire, “freedom of manu- 
facture and sale,” or in later parlance, “letting things alone,” 
made it the duty of government not to interfere. However, when 
the laborers tried to organize in unions (1799, 1800), the govern- 
ment forbade them to do so and put down their strikes. Alarmed 
by the course of the French Revolution, the governing classes 
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resisted all attempts at reform, and entered on a policy of 
violent repression. When the war ended and prices of foodstuffs 
fell, the landed gentry protected themselves by passing Corn 
Laws (1815) to keep prices up artificially. (Corn, it must be 
remembered, means in England any kind of grain, more espe- 
cially wheat. One effect of these laws was to make bread more 
expensive.) Machinery, also, was rapidly being introduced, which 
threw men out of work, especially in the knitting industry and 
in threshing. Driven to desperation, the working-men began a 
policy of machine-smashing, almost impossible to prevent. Wil- 
liam Cobbett (1762-1835), a pugnacious John Bull, angry at 
the deprivation suffered by Englishmen of their rights, and 
wise enough to see that machine-breaking would never accom- 
plish much, and that the remedy lay in parliamentary reform, 
had a great influence through his paper, the Weekly Political 
Register (1802-1835), in bringing the wrongs of the poor before 
the rest of the country and in turning the workers from violence. 
Pitt had suggested mild reform measures, but soon became op- 
posed to change. Part of the Whig party, led by Fox, introduced 
measures for the reform of Parliament even in the years of the 
war, but were voted down with horror and were saved from 
arrest only as rich eccentrics and as members of Parliament. By 
the time of the death of George III the issue as to whether 
representation in Parliament should be reapportioned and the 
rotten boroughs done away with was dividing society. The Duke 
of Wellington had become very unpopular by denying the need 
of any reform at all. When the House of Lords rejected the 
second reform bill, peers were mobbed, and bishops vilely abused 
in the streets. 


After the third bill was finally passed (1832), Coleridge, who, 
it must be remembered, had been a radical in his youth, said: “You 
have destroyed the freedom of Parliament, you have done your 
best to shut the door of the House of Commons to the property, 
the birth, the rank, the wisdom of the people, and have flung it 
open to their passions and follies. You have disfranchised the 
gentry and the real patriotism of the nation; you have agitated 
and exasperated the mob, and thrown the balance of political 
power into the hands of that class [the shopkeepers], which in 
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all countries and in all ages, has been, is now, and ever will be, 
the least patriotic and the least conservative.” 


The bill which provoked this opinion was a very mild one, abol- 
ishing the rotten boroughs and not enfranchising more than 
half of the middle élass, those who paid £10 a year rental. Even 
after 1832 not more than 4.6 per cent of the population had the 
vote. But this bill began a policy which has finally in this year 
of 1929 extended the right to vote to all adults. “The people, as 
a whole, had wrenched the modern Magna Charta from the 
governing classes. The nation was thenceforth master in its own 
house” (Trevelyan). 

Powerful influences on the thought of England at this time 
were Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), with his guiding doctrine 
in morality and politics of “the greatest good to the greatest 
number,” and his insistent question concerning every institution, 
“What's the use of it?’ and Thomas Malthus (1766-1834), whose 
theories that population would always increase faster than the 
means of subsistence and that natural checks should be allowed 
to work themselves out without legislative hindrance, pleased 
the well-to-do by relieving them of responsibility for the mis- 
eries of society and supported the idea already referred to of 
“letting things go,” without bothersome reforms or legislative 
interference. 

Still, there were members of the community who could not 
see unmoved the appalling social conditions. As a result of the 
movement led by the Wesleys, a new zeal in religion had stirred 
not only those who became Methodists but also many members 
of the established Church. The Evangelicals, as these were called, 
took a deeply serious view of life, and while they provoked and 
in some ways merited criticism (such as that found in the novels 
of Dickens, Trollope, and George Eliot), they undoubtedly stirred 
the Church to greater devotion. The great evangelical leader, 
Wilberforce, advocated the abolition of slavery in the Empire 
(the slave-trade was forbidden in 1807), and Romilly urged a 
less harsh criminal code. As the law stood, a large number of 
crimes, many of them trivial, were punishable by death. Thus 
as late as 1785 ninety-seven persons were executed in London 
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alone for stealing from shops goods in some cases worth as 
little as five shillings. Many of the criminals were very young; 
in 1816 a child under ten was in Newgate sentenced to die for 
this crime. The laws were based on the idea that the more severe 
the punishment the greater would be the deterrent effect, but 
because of the very severity juries would not convict and judges 
avoided sentence, so that many crimes went unpunished. Little was 
accomplished, however, in changing the law in this age. 

Another agitation concerned the disabilities of the Roman Cath- 
olics. Pitt, even before 1798, had succeeded in removing some of 
the most oppressive. The worst conditions were in Ireland, where 
the Catholics made up three fourths of the population but had 
no part in the government. The French Revolution excited them 
to rebellion (1798), which was put down with great severity. 
The Orangemen, Protestant Irish who took their name from 
William of Orange, organized about this time to oppose con- 
cessions to the Catholics. Pitt determined to unite with the 
English Parliament, as had been done successfully in the case 
of Scotland, the Parliament of Ireland, which was elected by 
and consisted of Protestants. To reconcile the Catholic Irish to 
this change, Pitt intended to remove the Catholic disabilities 
and to endow the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland. By bribery 
in the Irish Parliament he secured (1800) the passage of the 
Act of Union, but when he tried to pass the rest of his program, 
he met such opposition from George III and provoked such pop- 
ular clamor that he resigned. Emmett’s Rebellion, which fol- 
lowed in Ireland, was quickly quelled, but the Irish situation was 
left worse than before. In 1823 Daniel O’Connell led in Ireland 
such an agitation for repeal of Catholic disabilities, that in 1828 
Wellington, then prime minister, had to permit the repeal of the 
Test Act. This was the law which since the time of Charles II 
had prevented Catholics and Nonconformists from holding public 
office. In 1829 O’Connell forced Catholic emancipation, that is, 
permission for Catholics to sit in Parliament. 

Another matter exciting much interest in England in this age 
was the attempt of Greece to gain its independence from Turkey. 
The Greeks were favored by Russia and by many English states- 
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men who had been brought up on Greek literature. It was at 
this time (1824) that Byron went to Greece. In 1827, after seven 
years’ effort, the Greek cause seemed likely to be crushed, when 
by the combined action of an English, French, and Russian fleet 
at Navarino the Turkish fleet was completely destroyed, and a 
little later an independent Greek kingdom was established. 


(Many stories deal with this age, but perhaps as fine a por- 
trayal of its first years as any is to be found in Hardy’s drama, 
The Dynasts. Blackmore’s Springhaven and Hardy’s The Trumpet 
Major show English fear of Napoleon’s projected invasion. C. 
Bronte’s Shirley, Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton, and Weyman’s 
Starvecrow Farm treat of industrial troubles in the first part of 
the century. Phillpotts’s The American Prisoner deals with the 
great prison at Princetown where Americans captured in the War 
of 1812 were kept. Jeffery Farnol’s The Broad Highway is a ro- 
mance of the Regency in England, and Stevenson’s Weir of Hermis- 
ton and St. Ives, both left unfinished by him, of these times in 
Scotland. Village life in the first quarter of the century is shown 
in Mitford’s Our Village, and society life in Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair. George Eliot’s Felix Holt and Weyman’s Chippinge deal 
with the Reform Bill.) 


LITERATURE 


This age is sometimes called the age of Romanticism 
because in it romantic interests, which had been showing 
themselves with increasing force in the preceding age, now 
became dominant in literature, though they were not dom- 
inant in life. As a matter of fact, people in general were 
neither unusually emotional nor unusually enthusiastic. 
The court was cynical, the middle classes strongly utili- 
tarian, and political ideas, following the French Revolu- 
tion, were rigid and repressive. 

But in literature there was conscious rebellion, with 
an increased emphasis on the imagination, the value of 
emotion, and the expression of the individual. It is, there- 
fore, one of the great expansive ages in English literature 
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The age divides intd two parts. The writers up to 1815— 
Wordsworth (q.v.), Coleridge (g.v.), Scott (q.v.)—were 
revolutionary in literature, but not for long, socially de- 
fiant. The leaders from 1815 to 1832—notably Byron 
(q.v.) and Shelley (q.v.)—were rebels both in literature 
and life, in active conflict with the ideas of their day. 

Several notable influences on the literature of this age 
may be noted. (1) Rousseau and the ideas which animated 
the early French Revolution—‘“back to nature,” “the 
rights of man,” “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” and so 
on—charmed a good many of the English authors, but 
the later excesses of the Revolution drove them pretty 
generally into conservatism. (2) German melodrama, as 
written by Kotzebue, dominated the stage for a good many 
years at the beginning of the century; German romanti- 
cism fed Scott’s love for the mysterious; German philos- 
ophy, especially Kant’s, profoundly influenced Coleridge ; 
and German criticism, in particular Lessing’s and Schleg- 
el’s, which placed Shakespeare as a dramatic artist above 
the classical French dramatists, encouraged Coleridge in 
his treatment of Shakespeare. (3) Under the stimulus of 
Italy, Byron and Shelley, and of Italian literature, Keats 
(q.v.), did some of their best work. (4) Finally to be 
mentioned is the influence of the Elizabethans, that of the 
poets especially marked on Keats, and that of the prose 
on Lamb (q.v.). 

The poetry of this age showed romantic tendencies 
not only in subject-matter but in form. Instead of mo- 
notonous copies of Pope’s heroic couplets, a variety 
of forms was employed, the sonnet especially having an 
important revival. Moreover, in his poems in Lyrical 
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Ballads (1798), Wordsworth definitely rejected the ab- 
stract personifications and the carefully conventionalized 
“poetic diction” of the eighteenth century for such words 
as could equally well be used in prose, “the very language 
of men.” In his subject-matter Wordsworth took scenes 
of “humble and rustic life,” while Coleridge in his con- 
tribution to the book, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
portrayed “supernatural or at least romantic” characters 
with such human interest and realistic detail as to pro- 
duce “that willing suspension of belief for the moment 
which constitutes poetic faith.” These interests in simple 
life and in the supernatural can, as we have seen, be 
traced in the poetry of the preceding age, but now they 
received new emphasis. So did nature, children, the past, 
the remote—subjects to us usual enough for poetry, 
largely because of the work of these poets, but to the con- 
servative readers of this age, strange, hard to understand, 
even shocking. The spirit in which they were treated was 
new too, so that many of the poets to-day most highly 
regarded were then received with great disfavor and even 
derision. A new generation had to grow up under the new 
influences before these poets were understood and appre- 
ciated. 

This was sda ally true in the beginning of the century 
of the “Lake poets,’ Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, 
and a little later of Keats and his friend Leigh BEG: 
(see under Prose), who were classed as “Cockney poets.” 

Robert Southey (1774-1843) was not at all like Wordsworth 
or Coleridge in his work, nor really very romantic except in his 
half-dozen epics (The Curse of Kehama [1810], etc.), which 
nobody reads. He is now chiefly remembered for two or three 


short poems, his prose life of Nelson (1813), and his kindness 
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to Coleridge's family, when Coleridge abandoned them. He was 
Coleridge’s brother-in-law, lived at Greta Hall, just outside Kes- 
wick, and became poct laureate in 1813. He was a very industrious, 
very methodical, very studious, very kindly man, in later life a 
Tory in politics, whom Hazlitt called “a parson in a tie-wig,” and 
Taine, “a prudent and respectable Protestant.” 

John Clare (1793-1864) was a peasant poet of nature whose 
especial value is only now being much emphasized. Because of 
his misfortunes he died in an asylum. Poems Descriptive of Rural 
Life (1820). 

Of course, some poetry was still written in the old manner. 
Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), a prim Scotchman who spent 
most of his life in London, wrote The Pleasures of Hope (1799) 
in heroic couplets and with all the old abstract personifications. 
But even he wrote in Spenserian stanzas Gerirude of lV yoming 
(Wyoming in Pennsylvania, 1809). Perhaps he was interested in 
America because his father had been a merchant in Virginia and 
lost his fortune as a loyalist in the American Revolution. Campbell 
is now mainly remembered for his short war poems, such as “Ye 
Mariners of England.” 

Thomas Moore (1779-1852) was a pleasant-tempered Irish- 
man, who sang attractively; composed numerous Jrish Melodies 
(began 1807 ; among them are “The Harp That Once through 
Tara’s Halls,” and “The Last Rose of Summer”) ; wrote the long 
pseudo-Oriental narrative poem, Lalla Rookh (1817), which was 
tor years extraordinarily popular; became Byron's most intimate 
friend, and wrote his life (1830). 

Thomas Hood (1799-1845) was a magazine editor, humorist, 
and poet. Much of his humor took the form of punning, in which 
he was unexcelled, but he is likely to be remembered longest by 
his serious poems, “Eugene Aram’s Dream,” “The Song of the 
Shirt,” and “The Bridge of Sighs.” . 


Prose, escaping from the ponderous artificiality of 
Johnson's imitators, became individual and varied. De 
Quincey’s (q.v.), for instance, was elaborately rhetorical ; 
Lamb’s (g.v.), whimsical, quaint, rich with the color of 
the seventeenth century prose which he loved; Hazlitt’s, 
simple, easy, but still characteristically personal. The forms 
of prose especially important in this age are the novel, the 
personal essay, and criticism. 

Scott (g.v.) gave the novel its great importance in this 
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age, winning for prose fiction a popularity it has never lost 
since. He supplanted the absurd “Gothic” tale of the pre- 
ceding age by a form of historical romance which in- 
fluenced not only English but also American and Con- 
tinental novelists. Probably more read than Scott by adults 
to-day is Jane Austen (q.v.). Also to be mentioned among 
the story-tellers of this age are Edgeworth and Peacock. 

Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849) is important mainly because 
her stories of Irish life suggested to Scott writing similar stories 
of Scotch life. Most of her books, written under the supervision 
of her father, are oppressed with moral teachings, but Castle 
Rackrent (1800), the first as it is also the best of Irish stcries, is 
still amusing and illuminating. 

Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866) was a friend of Shelley’s; 
the last English writer, Saintsbury says, of good drinking songs; 
father-in-law of Meredith; and author of half a dozen satiric 
romances, one of which is Crotchet Castle (1831). 


The essays and criticisms which make this age famous 
in these forms appeared mainly in the newly founded pe- 
riodicals, though Coleridge’s important criticisms of 
Shakespeare were delivered as lectures, and not collected 
for publication until after his death. Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
and Lamb illustrate the new appreciative criticism, which 
instead of judging a work of art, interprets it in the light 
of its creator’s purpose, points out its beauties, and tells 
its effect upon the critic. The “orthodox”’ criticism in the 
Reviews was, on the other hand, dogmatic and dictatorial, 
treating the authors it pronounced upon as schoolboys to 
be disciplined or criminals to be condemned. Notable 
among the new periodicals were the Edinburgh Review, 
the Quarterly Review, Blackwood’s, and the London Mag- 
azine. 

The important periodicals were mainly critical. In 1802 a 


group of young Whigs, headed by the witty clergyman, Sidney 
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Smith (1771-1845), and Francis Jeffrey (1773-1850) founded the 
Edinburgh Review, Jeffrey becoming the editor and main reviewer 
on literary subjects. There were at first both Whig and Tory 
contributors, but in 1809 the Tories established the Quarterly 
Review with William Gifford (1756-1826) as editor and Scott 
and Southey as contributors. Jeffrey stood firmly for the estab- 
lished doctrines of literature, opposing the “Lakists” and all forms 
of romanticism. Gifford was even more violent and attacked vi- 
ciously Hazlitt and Keats. The radicals got some hearing when 
Hunt began the Lraminer in 1808, but in 1817 Blackwood’s, often 
referred to as “Maga,” very strongly Tory, was founded. Its 
content, more varied than that of the others, included fiction. 
Prominent among its contributors were Lockhart (1794-1854), 
son-in-law of Scott and his biographer; and John Wilson, “Chris- 
topher North” (1785-1854). Blackwood’s was especially virulent 
against what it called “the Cockney school of poets,’ notably Hunt 
and Keats. The London Magazine (begun in 1820) had among its 
contributors Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, and Landor. 

Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) among all these reviewers deserves 
special notice because of the really extraordinary rightness of his 
judgments. When other critics were blind to the value of Words- 
worth, Keats, Shelley, and Byron, and of the early works of 
Tennyson and Browning, he saw and praised them. He was a 
radical journalist who was imprisoned for two years for calling 
the Prince Regent “a fat Adonis of fifty,” a friend of Byron and 
Keats, and himself a poet and essayist of minor importance. It 
was his too colloquial style in poetry, imitated at first by Keats, 
that caused the hostile reviewers to call them “Cockney.” Personally 
Hunt was a cheerful, impractical sort of man, whose character 
at least suggested to Dickens the figure of Harold Skimpole in 
Bleak House. 

William Hazlitt (1778-1830) was the son of a Unitarian min- 
ister who, when William was five years old, brought his family 
to the United States for four years and then returned to England. 
Hazlitt studied to be a painter, but a sermon of Coleridge in- 
spired him greatly, and finally he abandoned art for literature. At 
first he wrote with difficulty, but taking Burke as his model, 
he succeeded in achieving a simple, clear, eloquent style, epigram- 
matic and marked by parallel structure, which had a great in- 
fluence on the prose of the nineteenth century, especially Macau- 
lay’s and Stevenson’s. Perhaps his most characteristic quality is 
enthusiasm, “gusto.” He wrote personal essays and criticisms of 
art, literature, and drama; he also lectured with great success on 
“The English Poets’ (1818, 1819), “The English Comic Writers” 
(1819), and “The Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth” 
(1820). He was a radical in politics, with a great admiration for 
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Bonaparte. Most of the reviews abused him violently, especially 
Gifford’s. He himself was “a good damner,” and quarreled with 
nearly all his friends, Coleridge, Wordsworth, even Lamb, who 
nevertheless remained his friend to the last. His last words were 
characteristic; “Well, I’ve had a good life’—by which he meant 
an enjoyable life, for his life was not exemplary from the point 
of view of the moral standards of his time. 
Perhaps best placed here because of their connections with the 
_ titers of this age, though by date belonging more to the pre- 
ling age are William Godwin (1756-1836) and Mary Woll- 
Stonecraft, his wife (1759-1797), pioneers in radicalism. He was 
a philosophic anarchist, assailing all government, talking much 
of universal brotherhood, advocating the sacrifice of everything 
to reason, and thinking that progress was to come through the 
few in every age who would defy conventions and authority. He 
influenced Wordsworth and Coleridge for a time, and, according 
to some critics, furnished Shelley with two thirds of his ideas. 
His wife was one of the earliest feminists, demanding equal 
rights and equal educational advantages for women. Neither he 
nor any one else has made his ideas work; many of hers have 
been accepted by society. She died in giving birth to a daughter 
Mary, whom Shelley married. Another member of this house- 
hold was his second wife’s daughter, Mary Jane, who called her- 
self Clare and became Byron’s mistress. Godwin’s principal books 
are Political Justice (1793) and Caleb Williams, an “horrific” novel 
(1794). 

poker writer rather hard to place, partly because he was 
both a poet and a prose writer, and partly because he 
lived so long into the next age is Walter Savage Landor (1775- 
1864). Much of his poetry is, like his character, highly romantic, 
but some of it, especially his epigrams and short poems, have a 
classical restraint and perfection of expression which set him off 
from his more exuberant romantic contemporaries. He himself 
was a man of radical sympathies, in his youth loud in his scorn 
of George III and in his praise of Washington and the French. 
He bought a large estate in Wales, but abandoned it when it was 
half developed because of quarrels with his workmen and neigh- 
bors. After a little he settled at Florence, where he wrote most 
of his Imaginary Conversations, conversations told as if occurring 
between famous personages. After fourteen years in Italy, and 
a quarrel with his wife, he went off to Bath, and stayed there 
away from his family for *wenty-three years. Quarrels in Eng- 
land forced him to leave the country, and he returned to Florence, 
but could not endure his family or they him. So, poverty-stricken 
from having settled his property upon them, he was in his old 
age supported by his brothers and looked after by various friends, 
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especially the Brownings, until he died at eighty-nine, still a head- 
strong, irascible old man. He neither desired nor obtained popular 
favor, but his more dramatic conversations are interesting, and 
some of his short poems occur in every anthology. 


Many plays were written in this age, nearly all the im- 
portant writers (notably Byron, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, 
Scott, Landor, Lamb, and Wordsworth) trying their hand 
at drama but with little practical success. The plays they 
wrote were often admirable to read, but they were unact- 
able, and most of the serious ones were more or less close 
imitations of Shakespeare and the Elizabethans. One dif- 
ficulty was that these authors knew very little of the thea- 
ters of their own day or of how to write effectively for 
an audience. Other difficulties were that the theaters where 
plays could legally be given, Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, were too large for plays, being especially arranged 
for opera; and the audiences, made up mostly of the riot- 
ous and libertine, since the strong evangelical movement 
kept many of the more serious-minded from the theater, 
were hardly suited for plays of much consequence and 
treated even the greatest actors with insulting interrup- 
tions. 

The acted plays are almost unreadable. The serious plays were 
very sentimental, many of them being translations or imitations 
of Kotzebue (1761-1819), a German writer of third-rate melo- 
dramas, but tremendously popular. Comedy also was ruined by 
sentimentality. James Sheridan Knowles (1784-1862) may be 
noticed for his Virginius (1820), a tragedy in the Shakespearean 


manner on a classical subject, which attained considerable suc- 
cess. 


The age closed in 1832 with the passage of the reform 
bill and the death of Scott. The reform bill began a new 
era in government. With Scott’s death all the great writ- 


ers of the age were gone except Wordsworth, who was 
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no longer doing important work, and though of the new 
men Tennyson had published a small volume of verse, 
neither he nor Browning had yet shown their strength. 
Nor had the new novelists made their name. Clearly one 
‘reat age was over, and the new one scarcely begun. 


VICTORIAN COSTUMES 


(Reproduced by permission from The 
Century Magazine.) 


Drawn by John Leech for Punch. The scene is 
in a railway station. Note the crinolines of the 
ladies, the whiskers of the gentlemen, the pas- 
senger coaches in the background. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT (1771-1832) 
{Age of Wordsworth] [Period of Liberalism] 


From a boy a lover of the ballads and 
legends of Scotland, Scott as a young lawyer 
paid more attention to literature than to his 
profession. After making some translations 
and a collection of Scottish ballads, Scott 
became the most popular poet of his day by 
writing The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Mar- 
mion, and The Lady of the Lake. His next 
poems were not so successful, and Byron for 
a time supplanted him in popular favor. 
Meanwhile he had become connected with a 
printing and publishing business, and had 
begun lavish expenditures on his estate at 
Abbotsford. He now turned to writing the Waverley 
novels (for titles, see below), which were published 
anonymously and won an astonishing popularity, causing 
their author to be called “the Great Unknown” and “the 
Wizard of the North.’’ When he was fifty-five the print- 
ing and publishing business failed, and, assuming the 
debts, Scott set himself to pay them off by his writing. IIl- 
ness prevented him from accomplishing this in his life- 
time, but the sale of his books did do so some years after 
his death. 

Scott was an antiquarian, editor, and discerning critic, 
as well as a poet and novelist. Perhaps he is chiefly known 
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in these days as the first successful writer of historical 
novels, and as sharing with Burns the highest place in 
Scottish literature. Yet some of his novels touch history 
very lightly, and others have nothing to do with Scotland. 
Tie is really a great romancer, a creator of a very di- 
~vified gallery of characters, all portrayed with a no- 
bility and largeness of view which characterized Scott 
himself—finely normal, genuine, honorable, loved. He was 
not a reformer or revolutionist like so many of his con- 
temporaries. He rather looked back to feudalism and chiv- 
alry and tried in his own life to renew their virtues. 


Scott's father was a lawyer of Edinburgh, his 
mother a daughter of a professor in the university. 
When only a baby, Scott had a severe illness, which left him 
lame for life. In his childhood he was sickly and was sent to his 
grandfather’s in the country, where his grandmother aroused his 
interest in the old ballads and stories of the Border. Improved in 
health, he was sent to the Edinburgh High School and to the 
University, and then was apprenticed in his father’s office and 
so prepared for the bar. 

But though he learned there methodical and orderly habits, 
which later made it possible for him to turn out great quantities 
of work, he never cared much for the law. In his apprentice 
days, except for a sevcre hemorrhage, he was big and strong, with 
a “large, sunny, out-of-doors air all about him,” and such a pas- 
sion for wandering about to every place in the neighboring 
counties famous for its scenery or its associations—despite his 
lameness he could walk thirty miles a day without fatigue—that 
his father said he was better fitted for a peddler than a lawyer. 
From nineteen to twenty-five he was deeply in love with a 
baronet’s daughter, whom he had met by lending her an umbrella 
in a shower after church. When she married another, his pride 
kept him from giving way, but thirty years later the memories 
of his disappointment still drove him to tears. In line with his 
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literary interests he translated some romantic German poetry, 
and Goethe’s play in imitation of Shakespeare, Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen; he edited Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (1802- 
1803), a collection of old songs and ballads, beside a few of 
his own, a book of great influence on succeeding poetry. In spite 
of these distractions he became a good lawyer, and practised 
at least in name for fourteen years, though perhaps less strenu- 
ously than he otherwise would, had he not married (1797) a 
half-French lady, Miss Carpentier, who had some money, and 
had he not in 1799 been made sheriff of Selkirkshire, which 
gave him an assured income of £300 with few duties. 


In 1805 Scott published his first long poem, The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, followed in 1808 by Mar- 
mion, and in 1810 by The Lady of the Lake. Their success was 
tremendous, and Scott became the most popular writer of his day. 
The Lay has a confused story but some fine passages; Marmion 
and The Lady of the Lake tell romantic stories in a fluent, easily 
read fashion, which make them an admirable introduction to po- 
etry. In 1813 Scott declined the laureateship in favor of Southey, 
and in the next year published Waverley, the first of his novels. 

In the first of these years of poetry-writing Scott had lived at 
Ashiestiel, a cousin’s beautiful country place, seven miles up 
the Tweed from Selkirk. There he rose every morning at five, 
wrote steadily at his methodically arranged desk, at least one 
dog beside him, till breakfast at nine or ten with his family, 
worked again, and then at noon was off on horseback for the 
rest of the day. In 1811, when his books had proved profitable, 
he bought a large estate at Abbotsford on the Tweed near Mel- 
rose, and erected a pretentious Gothic mansion which he filled 
with romantic and historic knickknacks. His dream was to be 
a Scottish laird like those in feudal times, and so he entertained 
lavishly and spent a great deal of money. 


II: 34-43. 


But his change to novel-writing brought in all the 
more financial returns. One day (1814) in looking for 
fishing-tackle, he came upon a manuscript he had left unfinished 
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of Waverley. He read it, liked it, completed it in three weeks, 
and published it anonymously. He got a great deal of amusement 
out of the various suggestions as to who the author might be— 
Hazlitt suspected Godwin! Scott in (unsigned) reviews in the 
Quarterly even criticized the novels adversely, and for twelve 
until his misfortunes came upon him—concealed the au- 
1. unip. In 1820 Scott was made a baronet. 

Opinions differ as to which are the best of the novels, but here 
are a good dozen (those especially recommended are starred). 
The first group have mainly a Scottish background and are 
founded largely on tradition and personal experience: 


=e se. 
wes) 


* Waverley (1814) is a story of the uprising for the Young 
Pretender in 1745; the scene is Perthshire. 

* Guy Mannering (1815) is not particularly historical. Its scene 
is Galloway, and it concerns the fulfilment of a curse by Meg 
Merrilies, a Gipsy queen, pronounced because of the eviction of 
her tribe. 

Old Mortality (1816) concerns the Covenanters in 1670. 

Rob Roy (1817) tells of Rob Roy, the Highland robber-outlaw, 
who lived near Loch Lomond, and of the Jacobite rebellion of 
10s. 

* The Heart of Midlothian (1818) is perhaps Scott’s finest 
novel. It begins with a description of the Porteous riots in Edin- 
burgh (1736), but mainly concerns Jeanie Deans, who would not 
le to save her sister’s life, but makes her way alone to London 
to see the queen and try to procure a pardon. Another striking 
character is the half-insane girl, Madge Wildfire. : 

*The Legend of Montrose (1819) is a story of the High- 
landers’ rising for Charles I. 

* The Bride of Lammermoor (1819) is a love story of East 
Lothian described as occurring in 1709-1711. 


These stories were followed by a group mainly with English 
or foreign backgrounds, and founded principally on reading: 


*TIvanhoe (1820) is laid in England in 1194 and tells how Ivan- 
hoe, held captive by the villainous Norman, Front de Beeuf, is 
tended by the beautiful Jewess Rebecca, and delivered by Richard 
I, Cceur de Lion, in disguise, and by Robin Hood. The scenes are 
mainly laid in Yorkshire and Leicestershire. 

The Monastery (1820) is laid in the Border country, 1547- 
1557; its sequel, The Abbot (1820), concerns Mary Queen of Scots 
and her flight into England. 
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* Kenilworth (1821) deals with Leicester’s affair with Amy 
Robsart and his magnificent entertainment of Queen Elizabeth at 
Kenilworth, 1575. 

* The Fortunes of Nigel (1822) pictures James I of England 
and the London of his time, especially a “sanctuary,” Alsatia, and 
its rascally population. 

* Quentin Durward (1825) shows Louis XI and France in 
1468. 

*The Talisman (1825), quite unhistorical, is a story of Mos- 
lem and Christian warfare in Palestine in 1191. Richard I of Eng- 
land and Saladin are characters. 


Scott had been a silent partner with James Bal- 
lantyne, an old school-fellow, in a printing business, 
and through him became connected with Constable, a publisher. 
Because of bad management the latter failed (1826), causing the 
Ballantynes also to fail, and making Scott as partner liable for 
their debts. In this same year his wife died. He could have 
escaped his debts through bankruptcy, but refused. His creditors 
did not wish to take Abbotsford away from him, and consented 
to give him time. He set himself to pay the debt of £117,000 by 
writing. His servants would not leave him; his butler did twice 
as much work for half the wages. For five years Scott toiled at 
his task; then paralysis seized him, and the government, in recog- 
nition of his genius, sent him to Italy (fall, 1831) on a man-of- 
war. But he longed for Scotland, and returned in July, 1832. On 
his death-bed he said to Lockhart, his son-in-law and later the 
author of his Life, “My dear, be a good man—be virtuous—be 
religious—be a good man. Nothing else will give you any com- 
fort when you come to lie here.” He died in September and was 
buried in the ruins of Dryburgh Abbey. 


IV: 55-61. 
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JANE AUSTEN (1775-1817) 
Age of Wordsworth] [Period of Liberalism] 


Jane Austen is perhaps the greatest of English women 
novelists, though her field of observation was extremely 
limited and such a rank has been accorded her only in re- 
cent years. She is unexcelled in quiet unmalicious satire. 
Austen enthusiasts differ much as to which is the best of 
her six completed novels. Pride and Prejudice (1813) is 
perhaps the favorite, but Mansfield Park (1814), Emma 
(1816), and Persuasion (1818), all have their advocates. 


She was the daughter of a country clergyman in Hampshire, 
and spent most of her life in the quiet circle of county society 
to which the rectory belonged, with almost no connection with 
the stirring life of her day except through her two brothers who 
rose to be admirals in the navy. She was extraordinarily disceri- 
ing for her years and had finished writing Pride and Prejudice by 
the time she was twenty-two. One critic calls this achievement 
“the most incredible fact in the history of English fiction. Jane 
Austen is the only English writer who might have died at twenty- 
two and yet have been certain of a place among the supreme 
novelists.” 

In 1801 her family moved to Bath, where, it would seem, she 
should have found an especially amusing field for her delicate 
irony, but she wrote almost nothing for twelve years. Perhaps she 
was discouraged by her experience with publishers. Pride and 
Prejudice was refused without examination by the first publisher 
to whom it was sent (1797), and Northanger Abbey, bought for 
£10 by a publisher, was not issued but kept in his files till the 
family purchased it back several years later. Her work was 
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known to her family and her friends, but she tried in general to 
conceal her authorship, and lived the retired life of a country 
clergyman’s daughter, interested in the small events of the 
county, in shopping, and in new dresses. After her father’s death 
in 1805 the family had left Bath and by 1809 were settled in 
rural Hampshire again, where, except for visits now and then to 
London, and a few months in Winchester to be near a physician, 
at the end of her life, she remained till her death. She was buried 
in Winchester Cathedral. 

Jane Austen had an artist’s sense of just what she could and 
could not do. She wrote only of the life and people she knew. To 
a suggestion that she write a romance of the reigning family 
she was politely ironic. She described her own realm as the “little 
bit (two inches square) of ivory on which I work with so fine 
a brush as produces little effect after much labor.” Not much 
happens in her stories; many of the people in them are petty and 
dull. But she exhibits the absurdities of this society with a cool 
and devastating humor. Some critic has observed that there is 
hardly a more chastening experience than to imagine what Jane 
Austen would do with one as a character in a novel. Scott was 
almost the only important contemporary to recognize her merit. 
He said that her talent was “the most wonderful he had ever 
met with,” and again, “The big bow-wow strain I can do myself 
like any now going; but the exquisite touch which renders com- 
monplace things and characters interesting from the truth of 
the description and the sentiment is denied me.” 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (1770-1850) 
{Age of Wordsworth] [Period of Liberalism] 


Born and brought up in the beauti- 
ful Lake District, Wordsworth re- 
ceived his most profound education 
from its lakes and mountains and its 
simple industrious dalesmen. Cam- 
bridge and London meant little to 
him, nor at first the stirring events 
of the French Revolution. Then, dur- 
ing a visit to France, he was fired by 
its ideals, only to be plunged into 
mental turmoil and despair when England declared war 
against it. Under the influence of his sister Dorothy and 
of Coleridge he regained his mental peace and his interest 
in nature and everyday humanity. The publication of 
Lyrical Ballads (including “Tintern Abbey’) was fol- 
lowed by his settlement at Grasmere and a decade of great 
poetical achievement. He continued to write after that and 
to revise his earlier work, but with a growing conservatism 
and a decrease of creative power, and produced little of 
great value. His greatest works are his short poems of 
nature and simple people, his sonnets, his odes “To Duty” 
and “‘Intimations of Immortality,” and his poetic autobi- 
ography, The Prelude. 

Wordsworth is a conspicuous example of a radical who 
became conservative, and of a creative mind whose inspi- 
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ration died before the man himself. But he was the chief 
figure in a profound revolution in English literary taste, 
and is for English readers the great discoverer of the 
beauties of nature and the interpreter of it as a source 
of strength and consolation. He avoided decoration in his 
poetry and refused to deal with the usual themes (such 
as love). Sometimes his verse is merely prosaic and flat, 
but at its best it is unexcelled in simple strength, insight, 
and beauty. 


Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth at the very 
northern edge of the Lake District. His mother died 
when he was eight years old; his father, an attorney, when 
Wordsworth was thirteen. Lawsuits tied up his inheritance until 
he was thirty-two, but generous uncles provided funds for his 
education. He was sent as a boy to Hawkshead Grammar School 
in one of the most beautiful parts of the Lake District, where 
he wandered freely about the lakes and mountains, receiving the 
impressions he describes in the first books of The Prelude. He 
was at the University of Cambridge for four years, not much 
interested in studies, then went to London with no settled plans, 
and in 1791 on to France. 


I: To age 21. 


So far the Revolution had not interested him, as 
if, he says, he had come late into a theater with 
no knowledge of the plot of the piece. But while at Orleans he 
saw a “hunger-bitten girl” leading a heifer, and knitting as she 
walked. When a Captain Beaupuis said to him, “’Tis against 
that we are fighting,’ Wordsworth was touched, and dreaming of 
poverty, oppression, empty pomp abolished, “the people having 
a strong hand in framing their own laws,’ was enthusiastic for 
the Revolution. 

While he was in France, Wordsworth fell in love with Marie- 
Anne Vallon, daughter of a strongly Catholic and Royalist 
family. Marriage was difficult even if her family had approved 
the suitor, for they would not accept the services of any priest 
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who had joined the Revolution, and to have any other would have 
been illegal. A daughter was born in 1792 about the time that 
Wordsworth’s uncles, hearing of his revolutionary sympathies, 
called him back to England. Had they not done so, it is not 
unlikely that he would have joined the Girondists and been guil- 
lotined with them. * 

Thus Wordsworth was not always the cold, austere man he 
seemed in his later years, but sensitive, passionate, enthusiastic. 
This is shown too in the emotional crisis which he now experi- 
enced. The declaration of war between England and the Re- 
public (1793), two objects of his love—his country and liberty— 
disturbed him profoundly. Moreover, the Revolution itself went 
on to carnage, after that to a war of conquest, and finally to sub- 
servience to Napoleon. His ideals were shattered. Probably also 
the trouble in his personal affairs distressed him, though he does 
not mention them in The Prelude. At first he turned to Godwin’s 
idea of the supremacy of reason, but this raised only doubts, 
and for a poet was cold doctrine. 


From these depths he was rescued by his sister 
Dorothy, a woman, as shown by her journals, of ex- 
traordinary sympathy, fine observation, and wonderful poetic 
insight. With her he learned a deeper joy in nature and in simple, 
everyday humanity. A friend whom he cared for through his 
last illness, left him £900, with the request that he devote him- 
self to poetry. He and his sister settled first at Racedown in 
Dorsetshire, and then at Alfoxden to be near Coleridge, with 
whom he had formed a warm friendship. Together they prepared 
Lyrical Ballads (1798), Wordsworth writing the poems on “in- 
cidents and situations from common life,” and, for the second 
edition (1800) a notable preface outlining the principles he was 
following, and declaring his revolt from conventional methods in 
poetry. But the poems received little attention and the publisher 


III: 25-27. 


lost his money. 


After a winter in Germany (1798), Wordsworth 

4737 and Dorothy returned to the Lake District, living 

first at Grasmere in Dove Cottage, a small house, formerly a 
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tavern, close to the road and on the steep side of a hill, later 
lived in by De Quincey, and now a Wordsworth memorial) ; 
and then, after a move or two, going in 1813 to the house at 
Rydal Mount, in the same neighborhood, where Wordsworth 
lived for the rest of his life. Wordsworth was, for his day, 
quite a traveler, going between 1820 and 1837 on trips to Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Italy, and about Great Britain and Ire- 
land, but his home for the last fifty years of his life was in the 
Lake District. 

Wordsworth’s first years here were full of creative activity. 
He wrote “Michael” and The Prelude, and in 1807 published 
Poems in Two Volumes, which contained his great odes, and 
which drew from Jeffrey a harsh criticism in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. In 1802, also, he had married Mary Hutchinson, a woman 
of great wisdom and charm, and, like his sister, a source of 
inspiration to him. 


The Prelude is a blank-verse poem in fourteen books, in which 
Wordsworth traces “the growth of a poet’s mind.” It describes 
his own thoughts and emotions from his childhood in the Lake 
District through his college days and his visit in France to his 
return to England, when he regained peace and joy of mind. 

He had no part in the reforms of his day; in- 
deed he opposed Catholic emancipation and passage 
of the Reform Bill of 1832. He was changing in religion, politics, 
and temper, as appears in his continued revision of The Prelude 
(not published until after his death), softening its early pantheism 
by more orthodox touches and toning down its expressions of 
revolutionary ardor. Various causes have been suggested, such 
as his friendship for Sir George Beaumont and his increasing 
age. But it should be noted that many of his contemporaries sim- 
ilarly changed; the course of the French Revolution had been dis- 
illusioning, and to Wordsworth especially, with his belief in a 
simple, natural life, the growing commercialism of the age may 
have seemed a danger more to be feared than orthodoxy. 

By 1813 he had become so little of a radical and so much of 
a Tory as to accept a sinecure under the government, which 
made Hazlitt think him a time-server, but won him the friend- 
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ship of Scott. In 1814 he published The Excur- 
sion, like The Prelude autobiographic, and in- 
tended with it and a third preliminary part, 
The House at Grasmere, never written, to form 
his great work, The Recluse. He continued to 
write a great deal, but little of his poetry com- 
posed after 1814 is much thought of. 

Many visitors came to see him. To them he 
gave the impression of a stiff-minded, self- 
centered old man. He liked to read them his 
own poems, to “hold forth,’ Moore said, not 
understanding “the give and take of conversa- 
tion,’ and readier to condemn than praise his 
contemporary poets. He never did have any 
sense of humor, but these impressions of him 
in his old age must not be allowed to obscure 
the glory of his youth nor the greatness of his 
best poetry. Carlyle described him even at sév- 
enty, as “large-boned, lean, but still firm-knit, 
tall and strong-looking when he stood, a right 
good old steel-gray figure, with rustic simplicity 
and dignity about him.” 

He never was a popular poet. In his younger 
days Scott, Byron, and Moore held the public 


favor, and hardly had he been brought to the attention of the read- 
ing public by his appointment as poet laureate (1843) when Tenny- 
son drew it away again. But his position is sure among the very 
great poets of England, and for many readers he has been a unique 
source of wisdom and consolation. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN FACT AND STORY 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE (1772-1834) 
[Age of Wordsworth] [Period of Liberalism] 


Coleridge was the son of a clergyman, a school-fellow of 
Lamb’s at Christ’s Hospital, co-author with Wordsworth 
of Lyrical Ballads, to which he contributed The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner, and author of ‘“Christabel” and 

-“Kubla Khan,” both poems left unfinished. He had ex- 
traordinary genius as a poet, critic, and conversationalist, 
but became so enslaved to opium and so undecided in ac- 
tion that he accomplished little in comparison to his abil- 
ities. His poetry was all written in five or six years; his 
criticism was delivered in unwritten, even unprepared, lec- 
tures. In the last years of his life, separated from his 
family and at difference with many of his friends, he 
placed himself in charge of a physician at Highgate, who 
brought his opium-taking under control. There for nearly 
twenty years, until his death, he was sought out by young 
men for his conversation. 

Coleridge introduced Kant’s philosophy, much modified 
—some say, much misunderstood—into England, influ- 
enced profoundly the Oxford Movement, is prominent 
among English critics in proclaiming Shakespeare a great 
literary artist, and commented on Wordsworth’s poetry 
with great discernment. But his greatest achievement 
consists of a few poems, extraordinarily suggestive and 
full of unsurpassed music. 
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Coleridge’s father, a quaint, kindly man, burned 
his little son’s fairy stories lest they make him a 
dreamer. But the dreaming was too deeply implanted to be so 
easily eradicated. Coleridge says: “I used to lie by the wall and 
mope; and my spirits used to come upon me sudden, in a flood; 
and then I was accustomed to run up and down the churchyard and 
act over again all I had been reading, to the docks and the nettles 
and the rank grass.” He was a very precocious child, reading 
enormously, “despised and hated by the boys, and flattered and 
wondered at by all the old women.” 

Lamb describes their school-days at the Blue-coat school in his 
Elia essay, “Christ’s Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago” (see 
Appendix VI), and tells of Coleridge’s interest even then in 
philosophy; he was an “inspired charity boy,” whom visitors 
listened to with amazement. At Cambridge, Coleridge, though a 
brilliant student, never took a degree because of irregular attend- 
ance. In 1793 he ran away and enlisted in the army as Silas 
Tompkyn Comberback, but was discovered after a few months and 
brought back. Then, filled with enthusiasm by the French Revolu- 
tion, he planned with Southey, whom he visited at Oxford, 
Pantisocracy, a Utopian community to be realized by “twelve 
gentlemen of good education and liberal principles” with twelve 
ladies “in some delightful part of the new back settlements” on 
the bank of the Susquehanna, selected, we are told, partly be- 
cause of the pleasant sound of its name. Each member was to work 
but two hours a day, and to spend the rest of the time in intel- 
lectual pursuits. To carry forward the scheme the two poets hur- 
riedly engaged themselves to two sisters (1795), and then 
found they had no money to do anything further. So Coleridge 
settled with his wife in Clevedon near the River Severn. 


I: To age 24. 


; Coleridge had already spent some time with Lamb 
phe 29: in London—Lamb says the landlord had offered Cole- 
ridge free quarters if he would only stay on and talk—and had 
written sonnets for the Morning Chronicle. He now (1796) pub- 
lished his first volume of verse, solicited subscribers for a period- 
ical he started to edit, but which failed after a month or two, and 
preached as a Unitarian minister. At this time also he began 
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taking opium to relieve neuralgia. The next few years are his most 
brilliant period. In 1796 he moved to Nether Stowey, and in 
1797 he met Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy, charming them 
by his conversation, and conceiving for Wordsworth a great ad- 
miration. Coleridge wrote The Rime of the Ancient Mariner to 
pay the expenses of a walking trip they took together and made 
it his chief contribution to the Lyrical Ballads, which the two 
poets published in 1798. “Christabel,’ too, was begun in 1797, and 
“Kubla Khan’ dreamed entire in 1798, but Coleridge was in- 
terrupted after writing down hardly more than fifty lines, and 
could never remember the rest. In this same year, also, the 
Wedgwoods, sons of the famous potter, gave him an annuity of 
#150 and he went to Germany with the Wordsworths to study 
German and the philosophy of Kant. By 1800 he was back in 
England, in the Lake District, living with Southey at Keswick and 
often seeing the Wordsworths at Grasmere. In 1802 articles of 
his in the Morning Post provoked Napoleon’s resentment, and 
according to Fox, caused France to break its treaty with Great 
Britain and begin war. 


He became ill with rheumatism, started the ex- 
cessive use of opium, quarreled with his wife—who 
might naturally complain in comparing her financial condition 
with her sister’s—and finally deserted his family, at first spend- 
ing much time with the Wordsworths and then going on to Lon- 
don. He started many enterprises, but never carried them to 
completion. (It is interesting that when he was in Rome (1806) 
Napoleon thought him of sufficient importance to try to arrest 
him, and that he escaped only through a warning from the Pope.) 
He lectured on Shakespeare (1811-1812) and other English poets 
in London and other places to delighted audiences, until they be- 
came discouraged at his missing so many appointments. 


TIT: 29-44. 


His readiness is illustrated by a story that one night a chair- 
man in introducing him announced to Coleridge’s surprise that he 
would lecture on “The Growth of the Individual Mind.” A friend 
who heard him said, “He plunged at once into his lecture—and 
most brilliant, eloquent, and logically consecutive it was.’ In 
1811, however, Coleridge, lecturing on Romeo and Juliet, is said 
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to have run on and on without any guide whatever, so that Lamb 
said, ‘“This is not so much amiss. C. said in his advertisement he 
would speak about the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet and so he de- 
livered the lecture in the character of the Nurse.” 

In 1813 Byron got Coleridge’s play Remorse put on at Drury 
Lane, by which he made £400, almost the only money he ever 
got from his writings. Mostly he and his family were dependent 
on the charity of friends. Now and then he got sufficient control 
of himself to do a sustained piece of work; for instance, he wrote 
his Biographia Literaria, with its fine judgments on Wordsworth 
and poetry generally (published 1817). 


In 1816, however, he went to live in Highgate 
with Dr. Gillman, who gradually reduced his opium- 
taking and brought him to a contented and serene state of mind. 
He had left behind him the revolutionary ardor of his youth and 
became conversative; in religion, also, he had abandoned Uni- 
tarianism and was an adherent of the English Church. He became 
portentously solemn, and a little priggish. He talked much of 
writing a Magnum Opus and did publish in 1825 his Aids to Re- 
flection. But his main activity was talking to the young men who 
came out to Highgate to listen to him. 


IV: 44-62. 


Many stories are told of his talk, some, no doubt, more appro- 
priate than true. For instance, he is said to have caught Lamb 
hastening along a busy street, drawn him into a doorway by a 
button, closed his eyes as was his habit, and begun a dissertation, 
Lamb, in a hurry, cut off the button and left him. Hours later, 
the story goes, Lamb found him there still holding the button 
and still talking—Once he said to Lamb, “Charles, I think you 
have heard me preach.’”’ Lamb, in his characteristic stutter replied, 
“T n-n-never heard you do anything else.”—Hazlitt said of Cole- 
vidge, “that he spent his life in the momentary pursuit of truths 
as if they were butterflies.”.—Among the young men who listened to 
him at Highgate were Landor, Emerson, and Carlyle. The last 
has left a brilliant picture of him: “Coleridge sat on the brow 
of Highgate Hill in those years looking down on London and its 
smoke tumult like a sage escaped from the inanity of life’s battle, 
attracting towards him the thoughts of the innumerable brave 
souls still engaged there . . . The practical intellects of the world 
did not much heed him, or carelessly reckoned him a metaphysical 
dreamer; but to the rising spirits of the younger generation he 
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had this dusky sublime character, and sat there as a kind 
of Magus, girt in mystery and enigma... The deep eyes, 
of a light hazel, were as full of sorrow as of inspiration; 
confused pain looked mildly from them, as in a kind of mild 
astonishment. The whole figure and air, good and amiable other- 
wise, might be called flabby and irresolute; expressive of weakness 
under possibility of strength. He hung loosely on his limbs, with 
knees bent, and stooping attitude; in walking he rather shuffled 
than decisively stept; and a lady once remarked he never could 
fix which side of the garden walk would suit him best, but con- 
tinually shifted, corkscrew fashion, and kept trying both; a heavy- 
laden, high-aspiring, and surely much-suffering man... I still 
recollect his ‘object’ and ‘subject’. ..and how he sang and 
snuffed them into ‘om-m-ject’ and ‘sum-m-ject’ with a kind of 
solemn shake or quaver as he rolled along.” Vivid as this is, per- 
haps Lamb’s phrase concerning him that “He had a hunger for 
eternity,” is more illuminating, and his description of him as he 
recited “Kubla Khan” more significant, “His face when he repeats 
his verses hath its ancient glory, an Archangel a little damaged.” 


A SECTION OF THE POETS’ CORNER 


Westminster Abbey: east and south walls of the western alcove of the 
south transept. The other (eastern) alcove with the tomb of Chaucer is the 
part first designated as The Poets’ Corner. Note at the left the monument to 
Thomas Campbell, the bust of Coleridge, and the bust of Southey and that of 
Burns on either side of what Walpole called the “preposterous monument’? to 
Shakespeare. Next to this is a monument to James Thomson, and against 
the other wall, a monument of Nicholas Rowe. In the floor are the gravestones 
of Samuel Johnson (to the left), David Garrick, and Henry Irving. 
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CHARLES LAMB (1775-1834) 
[Age of Wordsworth] [Period of Liberalism] 


Forturrtely Lamb himself had left a 
short autobiography,! which illustrates so 
admirably his characteristic humor, that to 
include it we may abandon our regular 
plan: 

“Charles Lamb, born in the Inner Tem- 
Diewalo seb. .1775, educatedtn. Christ s 
Hospital, afterwards a clerk in the Ac- 
countant’s Office, East India House, pen- 
sioned off from the service 1825 after 33 
years service, is now a gentleman at large, 
can remember few specialities in his life 
worth noting, except that he once caught 
a swallow flying (teste sua manu [witness 
his hand] ) ; below the middle stature ; cast 
of face slightly Jewish, with no Judaic 
tinge in his complexional religion; stam- 
mers abominably, and is therefore more apt 
to discharge his occasional conversation 
in a quaint aphorism, or a poor quibble, than in set 
and edifying speeches; has consequently been libelled 
as a person always aiming at wit, which as he told 
a dull fellow that charges him with it, is at least as 


1 First published in the Saturday Review of Literature, September 26 
1925, by Frederick M. Hopkins. 
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good as aiming at dullness; a small eater but not drinker, 
confesses a partiality for the product of the Juniper 
Berry; was a fiercer smoker of Tobacco, but may be 
resembled to a volcano burnt out, emitting only now and 
then a casual puff. Has been guilty of obtruding upon 
the Public a Tale in Prose called Rosamund Gray, a Dra- 
matic Sketch named John Woodvil, a Farewell Ode to 
Tobacco, with sundry other poems and light prose matter, 
collected in two slight crown octavos and pompously 
christen’d his works, tho’ in fact they were his Recrea- 
tions, and his true works may be found on the shelves 
of Leaden Hall Street, filling some hundred Folios. He 
is also the true Elia, whose Essays are extant in a little 
volume, published a year or two since; and rather better 
known from that name without a meaning, than for any- 
thing he has done, or can hope to do, in his own. He 
also was the first to draw the Public Attention to the Old 
English Dramatists in a work called Specimens of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Writers who lived about the time of 
Shakespeare, published about fifteen years since. In short 
all his merits and demerits to set forth would take to the 
end of Mr. Upcott’s book, and then not be told truly. He 
died 18 much lamented. To Anybody. Please 
fill up these blanks. Witness his Hand, Charles Lamb, toth 
prs to27.) 


Lamb’s father was a scrivener, “a man of an incorrigible and 
losing honesty . . . always as brimful of rogueries and inventions 
as you could well desire,’ says his son, and in the service of one 
of the leading lawyers of the Inner Temple. Lamb was sent to 
Christ’s Hospital (see Appendix VI), where he was a school- 
fellow of Coleridge’s; he describes his life there in his ‘“Recol- 
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lections of Christ’s Hospital” and “Christ’s Hospital Five and 
Thirty Years Ago.” At fourteen he began to earn his livelihood, 
and at seventeen was settled into his place at the East India 
House. 

In his autobiography Lamb naturally omits some items of a 
personal nature. While still in his teens he had tried writing 
verse, moved to do so by a love-affair with “Alice W,” concern- 
ing whom he wrote years later his lovely essay, ‘(Dream Chil- 
dren.” Perhaps because of disappointment in love he spent “six 
weeks .. . very agreeably,” he said, “in a madhouse at Hoxton,” 
during the winter of 1795-1796, and in the next year his sister 
Mary in a fit of insanity killed her mother. He himself never 
again succumbed, and she became his chief care. Most of the time 
she was sane, and, their friends said, hardly less delightful than 
he, but when she felt her attacks coming on, they would walk 
hand in hand and with tears in their eyes to the asylum. It is 
this background of tragedy and loving heroism which gives 
Lamb’s whimsically humorous letters and essays and his poem 
“The Old Familiar Faces,” an unequaled poignancy. 

All his life Lamb lived in London, scorning Wordsworth’s moun- 
tains and lakes for its crowded streets and old bookshops. “I 
often shed tears in the motley Strand,” he said, “for fulness of 
joy at so much life.” In Lamb, it has been said, London found 
its own poet. He moved about in it a good deal, living in Hol- 
born at the time of his sister’s tragedy, in Pentonville, then 
back in the Temple, then near Covent Garden, then in Islington, 
then in Enfield, and finally in Edmonton, where he died and 
was buried in the churchyard. The map will show that all these 
places are near the city or in close-lying northern suburbs; Lamb 
had little to do with the fashionable West End. 

Many of the most interesting men of his day sought him out, 
drawn by his gentleness, his humor, and his generally lovable 
qualities, though perhaps we should notice that he himself im- 
plored Coleridge in describing him to substitute “drunken,” 
“Shabby,” ‘“unshaven,” “cross-eyed,” or “stammering” for “gentle.” 
He was, as must already be clear, himself a person of pronounced 
qualities and insisted that his friends should be so too. “If they 
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liked something, if they took snuff heartily, it was sufficient,” he 
said. “Good people won’t serve. I want individuals. I am made up 
of queer points and want so many answering needles.” And 
similarly he loved quaint books, especially those of the seventeenth 
century. But, as for that, he loved almost any reading. “I love 
to lose myself in other men’s minds,” he said, and to some one 
who wondered at his spending time over an old six-volume com- 
mentary on Job, he replied, ““What any man can write, surely I 
can read.” In describing Elia (himself), he said, “He had a hor- 
ror, which he carried to a foible, of looking like anything im- 
portant and parochial.” Yet, in spite of himself he thought he 
dressed more and more like a Methodist preacher. He stuttered a 
good deal, and punned incessantly, often using his infirmity and 
his wit to lighten portentous conversation. Of course, some 
people thought him merely foolish; so Carlyle described him as 
“a pitiful, rickety, gasping, staggering, stammering Tomfool,” 
and Moore said of him, “a clever fellow certainly, but full of 
villainous and abortive puns, which he miscarries of every min- 
ute.” Carlyle’s remark shows the Scotchman in one of his worst 
moods; almost any letter of Lamb’s is a sufficient answer to it. 

In his account of his works Lamb omitted a farce, Mr. H., 
which failed disastrously (1806), he himself joining in deriding 
it; Tales from Shakespeare (1807), written for children, he 
doing the tragedies and Mary the comedies; and Adventures of 
Ulysses (1808), another book for children. Lamb’s best-known 
work, however, is his Essays of Elia, which appeared in 1820-1823 
in the London Magazine, and in 1823 in book form. A second series 
followed in 1824-1825 (in book form, 1833). Elia, some one has 
pointed out, is an anagram for a lie, which, if not a Lamb joke, 
ought to be. These essays, with his letters, are Lamb’s chief 
claims to fame. They record admirably his cheerful, lovable per- 
sonality. 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY (1785-1859) 
[Age of Wordsworth] ‘ [Period of Liberalism] 


Thomas De Quincey is one of the 
most famous writers in English of 
elaborately eloquent prose. His best- 
known work is The Confessions of 
an English Opium Eater, based on 
his own dreams, and his struggles 
and sufferings in overcoming his 
slavery to the drug. 


De Quincey was a precocious boy—at 
fifteen he conversed fluently in Greek— 
but he hated the school in which he was placed and ran away to 
London, where he almost starved to death before coming to an 
agreement with his relatives and going to Oxford. There he made 
a good record, but again ran away, not daring to face the oral 
examination. 

He already knew Wordsworth and Coleridge, and to be near 
them settled in the Lake District at Dove Cottage (1809). Here 
he married (1816), and ten years later, confronted by poverty 
because of his too great generosity, began to write in earnest. 
For the rest of his life he wrote indefatigably for the magazines. 

At Oxford, to secure relief from a disease of the stomach 
brought on by his early starvation in London, he had begun to 
take opium. By 1813 he was using enormous quantities, but, be- 
fore his marriage, had broken it off. Two or three times he re- 
lapsed, but finally, after a terrific struggle, gained the mastery. 
The Confessions of an English Opium Eater appeared in 1821. 
Similar in style—he called it “impassioned prose” and based it 
on that of Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor—are such es- 
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says as “The English Mail Coach” and “Joan of Arc.” They are 
almost like pieces of music. 


In the Confessions he tells of his experiences in London and of 
a young woman named Ann who was kind to him. Then he de- 
scribes his opium dreams, some of which centered about a terrible 
Malay. 


In his later years De Quincey lived in Edinburgh, shunning 
society, but when captured he was a magnificent talker, “his 
whole talk poetry.” He was very peculiar, especially in his habits 
of going off alone for weeks at a time and of living in one apart- 
ment till “snowed under” by books and papers, when he would 
lock the door and seek another: Six such rooms were found at 
his. death. He had a gift of humor and nonsense, loved chil- 
dren, and was very generous to the old and poor. His appear- 
ance was striking; he was only a few inches over five feet high, 
with “aristocratically fine’ features. Carlyle said that by candle- 
light he looked “the beautifullest little child,” but with something 
in his face that said, “Eccovi [behold], this child has been in 
Hell.” 


“There is, first, the literature of knowledge, 
and, secondly, the literature of power. The 
function of the first is to teach; the function 
of the second is to move; the first is a rudder; 
the second, an oar or a sail.” 

—De QuINcEY. 
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GEORGE GORDON BYRON (1788-1824) 
[Age of Wordsworth] [Period of Liberalism] 


Byron came of a family noble in 
rank—he is the only English peer by 
right of birth who has won great fame 
as a poet—but violent and dissipated 
in character. 

When only twenty-four he achieved 
immense popularity because of his 
rank, his beauty, and his poetry. But 
within a few years his separation from 
| his wife made him the subject of an 
overwhelming and sudden execration. Virtually driven 
from England, he spent his remaining years on the Con- 
tinent, mainly in Italy, meanwhile pouring out in poetry 
his impetuous spirit, or satirizing mankind. Fired by the 
Greeks’ struggle for independence, he went to their assist- 
ance, but died of hardships at the age of thirty-six. 

To the conservatives Byron was almost the embodi- 
ment of evil, but the young radicals of Europe worshiped 
him for his defiance of authority and his passionate love 
of freedom. As a man he was proud, sensitive, self-willed, 
attitudinizing, himself always his hero. But he was a hater 
of cant and bigotry, an ardent champion of freedom, and 
despite his outward pretensions a man fundamentally sin: 


Cele: 
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Of the works that made him popular many are no longer 
read. But some of his short lyrics, the rushing eloquence 
of certain descriptive passages in Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage, and the romantic story of The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon are still of interest. Perhaps his most lasting work is 
his mocking satire, Don Juan, left unfinished. 


Byron’s inheritance was ominous. A great-uncle, 
to whose title and estate (Newstead Abbey) he suc- 
ceeded, possessed a temper so ungoverned that he killed his best 
friend in a duel over a dispute as to how best to preserve 
partridges. Byron’s father was a dissolute army captain, known 
as “mad Jack,’ who married a Scotch heiress, and having 
spent her money, left her with her three-year-old son, and finally 
died, probably by his own hand. She was a hysterical, uncontrolled 
woman, who petted Byron half the time and abused him the other 
half. She would even taunt him about his misshapen foot, which 
made him “hop like a bird,” calling him a “lame brat.’ To this 
he would reply, “I was born so, mother,” or develop one of his 
“silent rages.” Yet after one of their quarrels, each went to a 
neighboring druggist to warn him not to sell the other poison, 
fearing suicide. 

At school (Harrow) and the University (Cambridge) Byron 
was not much of a student. In spite of his deformity he managed 
to take part in many sports, and became an expert in riding 
and especially swimming. 

Even as a young man he liked to pose and get attention by 
shocking people. He brought a bear to Cambridge as a candidate 
for a degree. He traveled about in considerable state, accompanied 
by Boatswain, a great Newfoundland dog, and Nelson, a savage 
bulldog. When Boatswain died mad, Byron placed these cynical 
lines above his grave: 


I: To age 24. 


“To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise; 
I never knew but one, and here he lies.”’ 
At Newstead Abbey he and his friends arrayed themselves in 
monkish costumes, reveled all night, and used as a drinking vessel 
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an old monk’s skull dug from the ruins of the abbey. Naturally 
the stories about Byron were numerous. 

The Edinburgh Review severely criticized his first volume of 
poetry, Hours of Idleness (1807), written when he was only 
nineteen. In reply he published English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers (1809). In it this stripling lampooned not only the review- 
ers who had reproved him, but many contemporary poets as well. 
Wordsworth he called an idiot; Coleridge, because he had writ- 
ten a poem to a donkey, laureate of asses; Southey, a ballad- 
monger and rival of Tom Thumb. Later he tried to suppress this 
poem, but he did not change his opinion concerning Southey, whom 
he years afterwards handled still more violently in his satire, 
The Vision of Judgment (1822). 


After two years of travel in Mediterranean coun- 
tries he returned to England. The publication of the 
first two cantos of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage (1812) brought 
sudden and unexpected success; he himself described the result, 
“IT awoke one morning and found myself famous.” He followed 
this success with a series of Oriental melodramatic tales in verse, 
so successful (The Corsair sold 14,000 copies in a single day) that 
Scott as poet was completely eclipsed and turned to novel-writing. 
Perhaps Byron’s most popular tale is “The Prisoner of Chillon,” 
(1816). 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage is in four cantos and is written 
in Spenserian stanzas. The hero is a young English nobleman, 
attractively melancholy, sick of dissipation, who gives his reflec- 
tions on what he sees in traveling through Europe—Portugal and 
Spain, canto 1; Greece and Albania, canto II; Belgium, the Rhine, 
and Lake Geneva, canto III, the best; Italy, canto IV. 

The Prisoner of Chillon' is the story told by Bonnivard of 
his imprisonment for liberty with his two brothers in the dungeon 


of Chillon by Lake Geneva. They were chained to separate pillars 
and could not reach or see each other. They died but he lived 


and was finally freed. 

Women especially pursued Byron. Lady Catherine Lamb, whose 
infatuation for him became the talk of London, described him in 
her diary after her first sight of him as “Mad, bad, and danger- 
ous to know.” Byron was naturally fleshy (at nineteen, though 
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only five feet, eight inches tall, he weighed 200 pounds), but he 
subjected himself to such a severe discipline of exercise and 
starvation that he was at this time extraordinarily beautiful. Even 
Scott described his countenance as something to dream of. Adding 
to his fascination was his pose of scornful, evil melancholy. 
Young men aped his manner and his dress. His readers feared 
and hoped he had had the wicked adventures of his heroes. He 
encouraged the idea. He criticized a portrait of himself as not 
sad enough. He planned at first to use the title Childe Byron’s 
Pilgrimage. Much of his poetry has dark hints of evil in his own 
life. 

He had already had several passionate love-affairs (one writer 
says he loved more deeply at nine than most men at thirty), but 
he now looked to marriage with some “golden dolly” as one way 
of making his position more secure. For he was deeply in debt, and 
until several years later believed it beneath the dignity of a peer 
to accept money from the sale of his books. He therefore married 
Anne Milbanke, a rich and high-principled young woman, who 
after a short married life, obtained a legal separation from him, 
saying that only if he were insane could his deeds be pardoned. 
Byron, under a storm of criticism and even threatened with mob 
violence, left England never to return. 


On the Continent he wandered from city to city, 
especially in Italy, horrifying his respectable country~ 
men by his open dissipation, but writing voluminously, Among 
his works are several unactable dramas (Manfred [1817]; 
Cain [1821]), mostly with himself as hero, and his satires, The 
Vision of Judgment (1822) and Don Juan (1819-1824). 


II1: 28-35. 


Don Juan (pronounced in two syllables) is the unfinished story 
of a young Spaniard. He is first shipwrecked on a Mediterranean 
island where he falls in love with Haidee, daughter of its absent 
owner. The father returns, wounds Juan, and sends him away; 
Haidee pines away and dies. Then Juan falls into the hands of 
the Turks as a slave. Finally he reaches England. The poem is 
full of digressions, and is written in many moods, but is mainly 
mockingly satiric. 
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In 1816 he met Shelley and was in intermittent association with 
him till Shelley’s death in 1822. In Ravenna began his attachment 
to the Countess Guiccioli, a girl of sixteen married to a rich 
widower of sixty, almost the only woman Byron ever met who 
had a good effect upon him. He took a half-bitter, half-theatrical 
pleasure in saying and doing things which would shock the in- 
habitants of his native land. English tourists stared at him as 
though he were a wild beast. Yet nothing pleased him better than 
words of English appreciation. All this time he was dissatisfied 
with himself and even with his writing. He wanted action. 


His opportunity came when he was asked to join 
the Greek war of liberation. Even in this enterprise 
his suppressed energies were not given free play; but his devo- 
tion to the cause of independence was genuine, and amid in- 
trigue and jealousy he showed real characteristics of a statesman 
and leader. Even the half-barbarous Greek soldiers respected and 
loved him. One day when he was ill, a mob of mutinous soldiers 
broke into his room, but he quelled their revolt with a courage 
that an onlooker described as truly sublime. At last Byron 
seemed to be finding himself. 

But a severe exposure proved too much for his constitution, 
and he died suddenly at Missolonghi. The eyes of Europe had 
been upon him, and for a time it seemed incredible that so mag- 
nificent a force had passed from the earth. An illustration of the 
spell he had cast is seen in the fact that years later an old man 
remembered how as a boy of fifteen on receipt of the news he 
had gone off by himself and repeated as though stunned, “Byron 
is dead.” That boy was Alfred Tennyson. 

Byron was a hasty and impetuous worker, not a careful, finished 
craftsman. He compared himself to a tiger, which, if it misses its 
first spring, goes growling back into the jungle. He was an orator 
—a very fluent one—in verse; sometimes he is merely declama- 
tory, but sometimes he is eloquent. To understand him we must 
remember that he grew to manhood during the conservative re- 
action which followed the French Revolution, and that he was a 
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rebel—against political tyranny, against cant and bigotry (as un- 
fortunately against moral restrictions also), against smug pro- 
prieties. He has five principal themes: (1) Himself. He liked to 
picture himself as a proud, lonely, suffering figure, driven by the 
wrongs done him, and, as he hinted, by fateful crimes of his 
own. (2) Nature in her grand aspects. He was peculiarly effective 
in his broad, sweeping descriptions of the mountains and the sea. 
(3) The decay of human glory. This he emphasized most strik- 
ingly in connection with the ruins he traversed in that “glorified 
guidebook,” Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. (4) Freedom. His ideal 
here was individualistic; he urged freedom from restriction of 
any kind rather than a Utopian society, and, on the Continent, 
especially, his influence has been marked. (5) The pettiness, 
malignancy, and hypocrisy of mankind. His most brilliant and 
mocking exposure of human shortcomings is to be found in 
Don Juan. 


“A great poem is a fountain for ever over- 
flowing with the waters of wisdom and de- 
- light; and after one person and one age has 
exhausted all its divine effluence which their 
peculiar relations enable them to share, an- 
other and yet another succeeds, and new rela- 
tions are ever developed, the source of an un- 

foreseen and an unconceived delight.” 

—SHELLEY, 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY (1792-1822) 
[Age of Wordsworth] [Period of Liberalism] 


A dreamer, ignorant of reality and 
in constant rebellion against it, Shel- 
ley suffered and caused others to 
suffer. In his family relations, at 
school, and at the university, in his 
hasty marriage at nineteen to a girl 
who appealed to him for protection, 
in his elopement with another woman, 
and in his conflict with the authori- 
ties for the custody of his children, 
he was always the idealistic rebel, 
ignoring facts and defying conven- 
tions, Threatened with consumption at twenty-six, he 
went to Italy, and there in the next four years wrote his 
greatest works, Prometheus Unbound, The Cenci, and his 
best shorter poems. There, too, he had much to do with 
Byron and Hunt. He was drowned at sea and was buried 
in Rome. 

Shelley is the most intensely lyrical of English poets, 
and farthest from the realms of reality. His poems, often 
vague in thought, are full of an intense and passionate 
beauty. Too visionary for a guide, Shelley is a power to 
arouse and inspire. Arnold’s phrase concerning him is 
famous, ‘“‘a beautiful and ineffectual angel.” 
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Shelley’s life was a tragedy of misplacement and 
of waste. His family, ultraconservative gentry of 
Field Place, Sussex, were shocked by him; (a sister who sur- 
vived him by many years, said severely to an admirer of his, “It 
is true that I once had a brother who wrote improper verses, 
but I am thankful to say I have never read any of them’’); at 
Eton, where he did forbidden scientific experiments and led a 
revolt against fagging, he suffered intensely from the taunts of 
the boys, who found him queer and easy to tease, and called him 
“Mad Shelley”; at Oxford, where he lived with Thomas Jeffer- 
son Hogg, who was suspected of heretical beliefs, he published 
before he had been there six months a two-page pamphlet on 
The Necessity of Atheism (1811), which he sent to the bishops 
and which led to his expulsion from the university. His father 
refused to let him come home, and when he learned a little later 
that Shelley had married (August, 1811) Harriet Westbrook, a 
retired innkeeper’s daughter, he cut off his allowance. 


I: To age 19. 


Shelley was at this time a singularly handsome 
slender boy, with great blue eyes, a small, round 
head, and curling golden brown hair. Even though temporarily at 
outs with his family, he was heir to a wealthy estate, and it is no 
wonder that Harriet found him very attractive. She was a pretty, 
sixteen-year old girl, who roused his chivalry by complaining of 
the persecutions she suffered at home—really, it appears, at- 
tempts to make her go to school. To rescue her he took her off to 
Edinburgh and married her. For a while they had a gay time 
traveling in northern England, Scotland, and Ireland, but before 
long they were joined by Eliza, Harriet’s older sister, who soon 
ruled the family. By the time they returned to London, Shelley 
had come to have an “unbounded abhorrence” for Eliza, and to 
be repelled by his wife’s lack of affection for their baby daughter. 
Harriet, on her side, found queer and distasteful some of the 
folk who flocked around Shelley because of his vegetarian and 
ether unusual ideas, and she drifted away from him. He had 
become a disciple of William Godwin’s, and now met his daugh- 
ter Mary. Presently he fell in love with her, and in July, 1814, 
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putting Godwin’s and his own rebellious ideas against society 
into practice (much to that philosopher’s disgust), Shelley eloped 
with Mary to the Continent, leaving Harriet, but soon returned 
to England. In 1816, Harriet, after another unsuccessful love-affair, 
committed suicide. Much has been said both for and against 
Shelley in his treatment of Harriet; it is the darkest stain on his 
character. It should be remembered at least that he was not a liber- 
tine, that he hated coarseness, immodesty, and uncleanness, and 
that he had a passion for liberty and a hatred of institutions, which 
he thought it his duty to defy. Whatever his motives, he was made 
to suffer for his rebellion. Harriet’s death was the great shock 
of his life, and he lost the suit for the custody of his children, 
whom he loved. Broken by the laws he despised, he left England 
in 1818, never to return. 

Up to 1814 Shelley had not written much of importance. Before 
he went to Oxford he had published a wild prose romance, 
Zastrozsi (1810), and in 1813, Queen Mab, a revolutionary poem 
which greatly damaged his reputation, and which he later called 
“Villainous trash.” Then, in April, 1814, according to a recent 
biographer, the poet in Shelley “was born with a suddenness 
probably unparalleled in the annals of literature,” though a re- 
viewer objects that at least in courage the rebellious boy and the 
inspiring poet were one. Alastor (1816) was the first of his longer 
poems to show anything of his real power, and in 1817, while he 
was waiting for the decision of the lawsuit and living at Great 
Marlow up the Thames, he wrote considerably, especially The 
Revolt of Islam (1818). At this time, also, he met Hazlitt and 
Keats, neither of whom, however, cared much for him. 


In Italy he at first traveled about—to Milan, 
Byron’s vacant palace at Este, Rome, Naples, Flor- 
ence—and in 1819 wrote Prometheus Unbound, The Cenci, and 
“The Ode to the West Wind.” In 1820 he settled at Pisa, where 
Byron also came, and they were a good deal together; Trelawney 
was another friend who joined him. Here he wrote “The Cloud,” 
“To a Skylark,” “Adonais,” and The Defense of Poetry. In 
1822, having moved to Lerici for the summer, he set out with a 
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friend on July 8 in a small boat to return home from Leghorn, 
where he had been to meet Leigh Hunt. Whether the boat was 
wrecked in a storm or run down on purpose by boatmen who 
thought he had money on board is unknown. The bodies were 
washed ashore July 19 and were burned on the seashore, except 
Shelley’s heart, which, according to a doubtful story, remained 
unconsumed and was snatched from the flames by Trelawney. 
The ashes were buried in the Protestant cemetery at Rome with 
the inscription, Cor Cordium! (“Heart of hearts!”) and these 
lines from The Tempest: 


“Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


Beside Shelley’s short lyrics, his most important works are the 
following : 

Prometheus Unbound (1820) is an obscure but beautiful lyric 
drama showing Prometheus (Mankind) finally delivered from the 
tyrant Jove (such human institutions as the church and the state) 
and united to Asia (the spirit of love and beauty), while all 
nature joins in a pean of rejoicing. 

The Cenci (1819), a play which has been acted with some 
success, concerns Beatrice Cenci, the beautiful girl who, to protect 
her honor from her father, killed him and was executed for her 
deed. 

Adonais (1821), in honor of Keats, is one of the finest elegies 
in English. 

The Defense of Poetry (1821) is an unfinished prose essay, 
asserting the divine nature of poetry as “the record of the best 
and happiest moments of the happiest and best minds.” 

In connection with Shelley may be mentioned Mrs. Shelley’s 
gloomy and once famous novel, Frankenstein (1817). It tells of 
a man of that name who succeeded in creating a machine-man, 
which came alive, but instead of a blessing, proved a curse: it 
pursued and killed Frankenstein’s loved ones and drove Franken- 
stein himself to despair and death among the Arctic seas. Then 
it disappeared in the ice and mist. 

(Ariel, by Andre Maurois, is a semi-fictitious life of Shelley 
as a man and philosopher, with little reference to his literary 
power and interests.) 
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JOHN KEATS (1795-1821) 
[Age of Wordsworth] [Period of Liberalism] 


Keats is the outstanding example 
in English Literature of a great poet 
who rose from unpromising  sur- 
roundings, who died when his life 
had barely begun, and who, con- 
demned by most of the prominent 
critics of his day, exercised a dom- 
inating influence toward sensuous 
beauty on the poetry of the next 
generation, and is now recognized as 
an important thinker about poetry as 


well as a master in its creation. 

The son of a livery-stable keeper, he received a meager 
cultural education, studied to be a surgeon, was awakened 
to poetry by The Faerie Queene, and at twenty-two de- 
voted himself to becoming a poet. In the next year he 
published his first volume, which was cruelly reviewed, 
became ill with tuberculosis, and fell violently in love. 
The following year (1819) was his great year of composi- 
tion and showed an astonishing advancement. In it he 
wrote “The Eve of St. Agnes” and his odes, and revised 
Hyperion. Overcome by illness, he wrote no more, went 
to Italy, died, and was buried in Rome. 

Keats’s father died when Keats was nine years 

Bog) Ose 22 old, his mother, whom he devotedly cared for in her 

brief illness with rapid consumption, when he was fifteen. He 
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had been at John Clarke’s school at Enfield, and was a friend of 
Clarke’s son Charles. There he was known at first for his 
pugnacity—“he would fight anyone—morning, noon, and night’— 
and for “his highmindedness, his utter unconsciousness of a mean 
motive, his placability, his generosity.””’ When he was thirteen he 
became an eager reader and carried off all the school honors, but 
his uncles took him from school when he was sixteen and ap- 
prenticed him to a surgeon and druggist in Edmonton, with whom 
he remained until 1815. The great event of these years was 
Charles Clarke’s bringing Spenser to his attention (c 1813). 
Clarke says “he ramped through it [The Faerie Queene] like a 
young horse turned into a spring meadow.”’ However, he continued 
with his medical training at St. Thomas’s and Guy’s Hospitals for 
a year and a half, and became proficient as a surgeon’s helper. 
But he had begun to write poetry, and had been introduced by 
Clarke to Leigh Hunt, who praised his verses and took him into 
his circle at Hampstead. Keats, also, had published (1816) his 
sonnet, “On first looking into Chapman’s Homer,” which he 
wrote after an enthusiastic night spent with Clarke in reading this 
famous translation. 


To the anger of his guardians he at last decided 
to give up surgery for poetry, and in 1817 published 
his first book of verse with a dedication to Hunt. This he fol- 
lowed early in 1818 with Endymion. His associations with Hunt 
brought him into acquaintance with Shelley and the artists 
Haydon and Severn. Others whom he met about this time were 
Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Lamb, and Coleridge. But Hunt’s praise 
of his work caused the Quarterly and Blackwood’s to join in 
deriding him. They called him “Johnny Keats,” “a Cockney poet,” 
“amiable bardling,’ and advised him, “So back to your shop, Mr. 
John; stick to your plasters and pills, ointment box, etc.” 

Shelley and Byron, after Keats’s premature death, started the 
idea that it was caused by these hostile reviews. For a little 
Keats did think of giving up literature, but Arnold was right in 
thinking Keats “had flint and iron in him.” Keats himself saw the 
immaturities of his work: “My own criticism has given me pain 
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without comparison beyond what Blackwood’s or the Quarterly 
could possibly inflict ; and also when I feel I am right, no external 
praise can give me such a glow as my own solitary reperception 
of what is fine. This [hostile criticism] is a mere matter of the 
moment, and I think I shall be among the English poets after my 
death.” ¢ 

It was not, therefore, a weakness of spirit or any mawkish 
sensibility that caused Keats’s breakdown. Troubles were heaped 
upon him. In June, 1818, his brother George emigrated to Louis- 
ville; June to August Keats spent in a walking trip to Scotland, 
in which exposure brought on trouble with his throat; from 
August to December he nursed his brother Tom in his fatal ill- 
ness from tuberculosis; in September came the attacks by the 
critics quoted above; financial troubles worried him; and near 
the end of the year he met and loved Fanny Brawne, with a 
love that, as shown in his letters to her, overwhelmed him body and 
soul, a morbidly jealous passion, but a hopeless one because of his 
poverty and illness. 

He had gone to live with his friend, Charles Brown, in the 
house near Hampstead Heath which is now a memorial to his 
memory. Here he remained for some twenty months. In this time 
and the autumn of 1819 (which, to be absent from Fanny, he 
spent at Winchester) he experienced an extraordinary growth in 
mind and poetical power, writing not only “The Eve of St. 
Agnes” but also “La Belle Dame sans Merci” and his odes. 


His illness grew worse and when in February, 
Bul 25-26. 1820, he coughed arterial blood, he said quietly to 
Brown, “I cannot be deceived in that color—I must die.” How- 
ever, he consented to go to Italy in September with his friend 
Severn. Shelley urged him to come to him at Pisa, but Keats pre- 
ferred Rome. On the voyage he wrote one sonnet, “Bright star, 
would I were steadfast as thou art.” In Rome he lived in rooms, 
now dedicated to him and Shelley, at the foot of the Spanish 
Steps. Here, tended devotedly by Severn, he died in February, and 
was buried in the Protestant cemetery, with the epitaph he him- 
self had written, “Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” 
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When he died his work was still looked at with contempt by 
most of the critics. Even De Quincey said, “Upon this mother 
tongue upon this English language, has Keats trampled as with 
the hoofs of a buffalo,” and others thought him merely a thin- 
skinned druggist’s clerk, pretending to write without sufficient 
background or training, and best forgotten.-Nor did Shelley’s 
praise in “Adonais” help much then. But to Tennyson and his 
friends at Cambridge and later to the Pre-Raphaelites, Keats 
opened new provinces of poetic beauty. To-day he is noted for 
his sense of the freshness and beauty of the world, his myth- 
making faculty, his delight in sensations, his joyous references 
to older poetry, his magical felicity of phrase, and (toward the 
last) his human sympathy, firm imaginative grasp, and artistic 
perfection of form. 


“We never really understand fine things till 
we have gone the same steps as the author.” 
—Keats. 
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AGE OF TENNYSON (THE VICTORIAN AGE) 


1832 1892 
[Death of Scott] [Death of Tennyson] 
Rulers: 


Hanover: William IV, 1830-1837; Victoria, 1837-1901. 
HISTORY 


William IV had been educated as a sailor, and even after he 
became king was not above stopping his carriage to give a friend 
a lift. His short reign was insignificant except for the passage 
of the Reform Bill in 1832 and the remedial measures described 
below. Victoria, his niece, was only eighteen when she came to 
the throne. In 1840 she married Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, 
Germany, and while maintaining her position as queen, exhibited 
to an admiring middle class their ideal of a dutiful and domestic 
wife, and after Albert’s death in 1861, of a faithful widow. Her 
court became a model of respectability and propriety, an extraor- 
dinary change from that of George IV. By keeping thoroughly in- 
formed concerning governmental affairs, and expressing her 
opinion frankly to her ministers, but finally acquiescing in the 
determined policy of the government in power, she established the 
English throne more firmly than any other in Europe, and made 
it a potent symbol of unity in the Empire. 

Following the passage of the Reform Bill came many other 
measures showing the new spirit in government. In 1833 slavery 
was abolished in the British colonies, the government began to 
aid education, factory acts gave some protection to laboring chil- 
dren (the need is vividly shown in Arnold Bennett’s Clayhanger), 
and the poor-laws were reformed by the abolition of forms of 
relief which encouraged pauperism, aid being restricted to persons 
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in workhouses. (The attempts to make these as unattractive as 
possible led to the abuses which Dickens pictures in Oliver Twist.) 
In 1837 the criminal code was made less severe, and in 1845 the 
death penalty, instead of being imposed for a larger number of 
offenses, was limited to treason, murder, and attempt at murder. 

Passage of the Reform Bill led to new political alignments 
and new names for the parties. The Whigs divided into the 
Liberals, who thought that the Reform Bill had for the present 
gone far enough in extending the suffrage, and the Radicals, 
who insisted it was only a beginning. The Tories had opposed the 
Reform Bill and had now to adjust themselves to the new order. 
Still remaining the party of the landed gentry and strong sup- 
porters of the established Church, they came to be known as 
Conservatives. The domestic politics of this age mainly center 
about three questions: the repeal of the Corn Laws, further ex- 
tension of suffrage, and the problem of what should be done with 
Treland. 

The Corn Laws, thought the very corner-stone of national 
prosperity by the country gentry since they artificially raised the 
price of the grain upon which the income of the gentry depended, 
seemed to the manufacturing and laboring classes an unjust tax on 
bread. Urban and rural England—North and South—were thus 
opposed to each other. Richard Cobden and John Bright, the latter 
an unusually effective speaker, were leaders in the agitation, which 
was strongly supported by the Lancashire manufacturers, and 
became identified with the Manchester group of Free Trade 
political economists. Finally, it was a conservative leader, Sir 
Robert Peel, who repealed the laws (1846). This broke his party, 
but was a necessary act, because the bad harvest of 1845 brought 
famine conditions, and foreign grain had to be imported. This 
policy of free trade in agricultural products had at the time no 
serious effect on English farming, but when the prairies of 
America were brought under cultivation (1870-1880), and better 
railway transportation made possible increased grain-shipments, 
vheat-raising in England ceased to be profitable. English agricul- 

re, almost crushed out by foreign competition, has become a 

ous problem. 
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The further extension of the suffrage was worked for most 
vigorously in the earlier years of the period by the Chartists, 
advocates of the People’s Charter, of which the first demand was 
universal male suffrage. This Chartist movement was a distinctly 
class-conscious movement of the working-men, and was feared by 
the middle classes, ‘and scorned by the upper classes. After much 
unsuccessful agitation, including a great procession and a monster 
petition to the House of Commons, the movement died down about 
1845. In this question, also, it was the Conservatives who put 
through new legislation. After the breaking-up of the party under 
Peel because of the repeal of the Corn Laws, the conservatives 
were gradually led to accept a policy of reform by Disraeli, a 
brilliant young Jew, later Earl of Beaconsfield. In 1867 he, as he 
said, “dished the Whigs” in the second Reform Bill, which went 
farther than even they had advocated, and established household 
suffrage in cities. Timid conservatives called it “a leap in the 
dark,” though it allowed a vote to but one man in seven in town, 
and one in fourteen in the country. The suffrage was extended to 
agricultural laborers in 1884, but really universal suffrage, for 
both men and women, was, as we shall see, not secured till the 
twentieth century. 

Ireland furnished another problem which continued into the 
present century. One source of trouble was the fact that while 
most of Ireland was Catholic, the established Church was Epis- 
copal and demanded tithes from every parish even where there 
was not a single Protestant. Of course there was resistance, many 
crimes were committed, and heavy repressive measures imposed. 
Having secured the emancipation of the Catholics in 1829, Daniel 
O’Connell went on to demand a repeal of the union of Ireland with 
England, and stirred up hatred, which had then almost disap- 
peared, against the “Saxons.” This hatred was increased by the 
terrible Irish famine, following the failure of the potato crop of 
1845. Thousands died, and, beginning with this time, thousands 
of others migrated to the United States and the colonies, so that 
the population of Ireland has decreased from 8,000,000 to 5,000,- 
ooo and the Irish problem has become of almost as much interest 
in this country as in England itself. 
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After the famine, agitation for repeal of the union continued, 
with passage of repressive measures, and some efforts at relieving 
the difficulties. Irishmen who had fought in the American Civil 
War at its close enlisted in the cause of Fenianism, an effort to 
combat the British government by force. Finally Gladstone deter- 
mined to take up the Irish question in earnest. He had started his 
career as a Tory, but had gradually turned to Liberalism. He was 
a man of strong religious views, and was the idol of the Non- 
conformists. At first he resisted any plan of Home Rule for Ire- 
land, but secured the disestablishment of the Irish Episcopal 
Church, and tried to relieve the Irish tenant farmers from the 
abuses under which they suffered. These measures did not satisfy 
Ireland, and the Irish leader Parnell with the considerable num- 
ber of Irish members of the House of Commons in 1877 began 
the policy of obstructing all business there until Irish demands 
were settled. Gladstone finally came out for Home Rule for Ire- 
land (1886), splitting his party, for many Liberals went over to 
the Conservatives, who now became known as Unionists. Violent 
passions were excited in the controversy; a forged letter pur- 
porting to be Parnell’s and extenuating murder was even pub- 
lished in the Times (1887). Parnell was exculpated by a judicial 
commission, but a divorce scandal in 1890 brought an end to his 
career. The Liberals under Gladstone continued in their policy and 
in 1892 got a Home Rule bill through the House of Commons, but 
it was rejected by the House of Lords and definitely defeated at 
the polls. 

Intimately connected with literature were certain movements in 
the Church. In 1833 John Keble (1792-1866) began the so-called 
Oxford Movement by opposing in a sermon preached at Oxford 
the treatment of the Church as a merely political institution, its 
affairs controlled by the politicians. John Henry Newman, Richard 
Froude (1803-1836), and Edward Pusey (1800-1882) were other 
leaders in this movement. Sometimes it is called the Tractarian 
movement because they made a great deal of use of tracts to 
advocate their views. Their inspiration came in part from the 
medieval interest of the Romantic movement. They emphasized the 
historical continuity of the Church, the importance of tradition, 
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and the value of elaborate ceremonial and of beauty in the 
Church service. The movement may be considered to have ended 
with Newman’s going over to the Catholic Church (1845), but 
its influence is still seen in the position of the high-Church or 
Anglo-Catholic party in the Episcopal church to-day. 

In 1848 certain churchmen, as Christian Socialists, tried to im- 
prove the condition of the poor both in the villages and in the 
slums of the cities. Charles Kingsley was a leading writer in this 
cause, and though his program of reform seems now very con- 
servative, he was then looked upon as a dangerous radical. The 
Christian Socialists also tried to establish various coOperative un- 
dertakings and to carry the benefits of education to the working- 
men, by founding a Working-Man’s College in London for eve- 
ning instruction in 1854. This was a forerunner of the college 
settlements in many great cities. The University Extension move- 
ment (1873) and the Workers’ Education Association (1903), 
have done much to give the Labor movement in England an in- 
tellectual background. 

The working-men had continued to agitate for their own re- 
lief, and had secured the right to take concerted action to im- 
prove their condition (1825), and to try by peaceable means to 
persuade others not to work (1859). Strikes thus became the 
common means of securing an improvement in working condi- 
tions, and the trade-unions increased-in influence and power. 
Gradually also labor was turning toward political action; in 1892 
the Independent Labor party was founded. 

Last to be mentioned are the foreign affairs of this age. In 1854 
England helped Turkey to protect Constantinople against Russia 
and to hold its own power in the Mediterranean. One famous 
event of this Crimean War (1853-1856) was the siege of 
Sebastopol; another the famous charge of the Light Brigade, 
when because of a misunderstood order a cavalry charge was 
made in the face of certain death. In this war, also, Florence 
Nightingale saved the lives of thousands by the work she led 
as nurse. 

In the American Civil War (1861-1865), most of the English 
political leaders, and notably Gladstone, were on the side of the 
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South. But the working classes, led by John Bright, supported the 
North, even though the northern blockade of cotton caused great 
suffering in the cotton-mill towns of Lancashire. After the free- 
ing of the slaves and the victory of the North, the English gov- 
ernment acted with fairness and generosity in arbitration of 
claims arising from damages done during the war by the 
Alabama. 

In 1857 occurred the mutiny in India of the native troops, with 
a massacre of the British at Cawnpore, a successful defense of 
Lucknow against a siege, and the final victory of the British. As a 
result government by the East India Company was ended “in 
name as it had long been in fact.’ Early in his career Disraeli 
had dreamed of a great empire for Britain in the East. In 1875 
he seized a chance to secure control of the Suez Canal, im- 
portant because it allowed a quicker passage to India, and in 
1877 the Queen was proclaimed by Parliament Empress of India. 
England’s widely scattered interests involved her in various wars 
—in the Near East, on the Indian borders, in Africa. One event 
especially caused much excitement—the death of General Gordon 
in Khartoum (1885), where he was besieged by Egyptians and 
relief was too long delayed. By all these events a conception of 
the British Empire took form to influence both politics and litera- 
ture in the next age. 


(Novels dealing with life in this age are too numerous to 
name. Of special interest, however, is Bennett’s novel Clayhanger 
and his play Milestones, both interestingly showing important 
changes which took place in the nineteenth century.) 


LITERATURE 


This age includes those years from Victoria’s long 
reign which are especially characterized as Victorian. To 
use the terms employed for other ages, its temper exhibits 
an interesting combination of classic and romantic char- 
acteristics. Literature was disciplined by the demand for 
strong moral earnestness and by scientific emphasis on 
reason, but had almost complete freedom in choice of 
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form of expression and of subject. Thus there were many 
styles and a great diversity of subjects, which then, at 
least, seemed freedom, though in our own age even this 
freedom has to some authors seemed a tyranny. As a 
matter of fact, the terms romantic and classic scarcely 
seem to apply significantly to modern literature. A new 
temper, an insistence on fact, which is described as 
realistic, is the dominant note of this age. 

Foreign influences in this age affected certain authors 
powerfully and left others almost untouched. Dickens, 
Thackeray, Macaulay, and Tennyson show little but Eng- 
lish influences. But German thought stimulated Carlyle, 
George Eliot, and Meredith in important ways. Ruskin 
and the Pre-Raphaelites found inspiration in the medieval 
art of the Continent, as Browning did in that of Renais- 
sance Italy, and Swinburne in foreign patriots and French 
poets. And one of the main services of Arnold was to bring 
to bear on English Philistinism the liberating thought of 
Europe. 

The prevailing spirit of the age was one of optimism. 
For this optimism the age found support in its own mate- 
rial prosperity, man’s increasing control over nature 
through important scientific discoveries and inventions, 
and even in the new scientific theories. Darwin in 1859 
published The Origin of Species, explaining the great 
variety of the forms of life as the gradual development 
from one simple source through the operation of “natural 
selection” and the “survival of the fittest’? in the sharply 
competitive struggle for existence. Some found in this 
survival of the fittest a guarantee of progress toward “one 
far off, divine event, to which the whole creation moves.” 
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Moreover, the laws of business, as formulated by econo- 
mists, seemed also to justify as necessary in the very na- 
ture of things the practices of industry and the success of 
the prosperous. Thus comfortable and assured in right- 
eousness, the age, naturally enough, showed a marked 
complacency; it spoke of itself with certainty as the 
greatest century in the world’s history. 

But this very complacency caused many to protest. The 
exaltation of reason, the new inventions, the dominance 
of science, the cold-blooded selfishness of industry, all 
emphasized, they said, material instead of spiritual values. 
Arnold called those who were contented with prevailing 
conditions ‘Philistines,’ enemies of the children of light, 
as the ancient Philistines were the opponents of the 
Israelites, the chosen people. Quite naturally the poets and 
novelists and essayists were mostly among the critics 
rather than the admirers of the age; so that though the 
times were complacent, the bulk of the important litera- 
ture was the contrary. 

Moral carnestness has been mentioned as one of the 
distinctive characteristics of this age. For this there were 
two causes. The great middle class, now coming into 
dominance both in politics and letters, had since the seven- 
teenth century been strongly Puritan, and the Puritan 
ideals of life, at first held for religious reasons, had 
proved also an excellent foundation for commercial suc- 
cess. Second, even court circles in this age set a model for 
sobriety and decency. Thus respectability became to an 
unusual degree a social ideal, carried sometimes into 
“niceness” or pseudo-gentility, especially when influenced 
by the still powerful sentimentality continued from pre- 
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ceding years. Even where these ideals were sincerely held, 
they seemed to many writers, when viewed together with 
the profound social abuses under which the masses suf- 
fered and the ugly monotony endured by the middle 
classes, only hypocrisy and prudery. Prudery there cer- 
tainly was in literary judgments. Thus Jane Eyre was 
looked askance at; Adam Bede called “vile”; Aurora 
Leigh, hysterically indecent; Vanity Fair, morally dis- 
gusting; The Ordeal of Richard Feverel was banned by 
the circulating libraries. The great Victorians were of 
course influenced by this attitude of their times; sex, for 
instance, they treated guardedly, and they avoided in 
language the vulgar and brutal. Sometimes they seem to 
us too delicate. Carlyle, to avoid offense in The French 
Revolution, talks of a man’s “similitude of love-court” to 
a chambermaid; and Oliver Twist, though portraying 
the most depraved classes in London, shows them uttering 
not an objectionable word. But this reticence did not pre- 
vent the Victorian writers from effectively holding up to 
scorn the evils of their day through satire or direct criti- 
cism. 

If some of the Victorians found a proof of progress in 
evolutionary theories, others were profoundly disturbed 
by them.’ These theories affected nearly all fields of 
thought. Emphasis in almost every subject was shifted to 
a study of origins and a tracing of developments. Even 
in literature biological analogies were much employed— 
often absurdly; but, on the whole, the new direction of 
interests proved fruitful. The disturbing effects of scien- 
tific theories were especially felt in religion. These theories 
seemed to many to turn the universe itself into a ma- 
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chine in which there was no place for God nor any free- 
dom for man. Even before Darwin, geology had raised 
troublesome questions between science and the Bible, and 
new methods of Biblical study, begun in Germany, which 
tried to explain the origin of the various books of the 
Bible and their meaning in their own day (the so-called 
“higher criticism’) were disturbing ideas long estab- 
lished. The result was that many people lost their faith 
in religion, or maintained it only after a bitter struggle. 

Thus there was a literature of complacency and pride 
in the prosperity and greatness of England and in the 
extraordinary scientific discoveries of the age. And there 
was also a litcruture of criticism and of doubt. But both, 
it must be emphasized, were marked by moral earnestness 
and courage. The writers of this age were in a peculiar 
way preachers and teachers, and many of them had a 
profound effect on the life of their time. The next gen- 
eration exaggerated their absurdities and mistakes, but as 
distance brings a fairer judgment, this Victorian age is 
recognized as one of the greatest in English literature, 
great in poetry, in fiction, in other prose, great indeed in 
almost every form of literature except drama; that re- 
mained mainly negligible. 

It has been necessary to summarize in this way some of 
the principal subjects of the age because they were dealt 
with in both prose and poetry. Prominent among the 
writers of prose who rejoiced in nineteenth century 
achievement were Macaulay (q.v.) and Huxley. Naturally 
the most effective criticism of these achievements is to be 
found in the works of the other great prose writers, 
Carlyle (q.v.), Arnold (q.v.), and Ruskin (q.v.). With 
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them must be mentioned Pater and Newman, an ec- 
clesiastic, not primarily a literary man, but a master of 
style. 


Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895) was a physician and 
biologist, who through his admirable style as a lecturer and essay- 
Hy became one of the most effective exponents of the new scientific 
ideas. 

A critic and prose writer of considerable influence near the 
end of this age was Walter Pater (1839-1894), an Oxford don; 
by his consciously exquisite style, he charmed many young men 
into becoming his disciples, but his views greatly shocked Victorian 
moralists. His gospel was the pursuit of pleasure through cherish- 
ing moments and experiences of beauty and significance. Marius 
the Epicurean (1885), written in the form of a novel, is an ex- 
pression of his attitude. 

John Henry Newman (1801-1800), one of the leaders in the 
Oxford Movement, was an Anglican clergyman at Oxford, where 
he had a great influence among the students, until, following the 
logic of his demand for authority in religion, he joined the Roman 
Catholic Church (1845). This caused profound feeling in England, 
and led to violent attacks upon him, notably by Kingsley, which 
he answered with great skill in his Apologia Pro Vita Sua (1864). 
In 1879 he was made cardinal. His high position in English Lit- 
erature is due to his fine, dignified, transparent prose style, well 
illustrated in his Jdea of a University (1852). Mention should also 
be made of his famous hymn, “Lead, Kindly Light” (written 
ee and his lyrical dramatic poem, The Dream of Gerontius 

1865). 


This is the second great era in English Literature of 
prose fiction, including such great novelists as Dickens 
(q.v.), Thackeray (q.v.), George Eliot (q.v.), Meredith 
(q.v.) and Stevenson (q.v.), beside a large number of 
others still of interest. The novelists of this age cannot 
be classified significantly, because nearly every one wrote 
novels of differing types. The age offers novels of several 
kinds: historical romances more or less like Scott’s; 
straight-out romances, little if at all concerned with his- 
tory; novels of social reform; political novels; novels of 
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contemporary life with no ulterior purpose; and psy- 
chological novels, especially stressing inner crises and the 
analysis of motives. (Examples may be found below and 
in the accounts of the greater novelists. ) 


R. D. Blackmore (1825-1900) wrote an exciting romance of 
Devonshire, Lorna Doone (1869), which has a slow-witted, but 
immensely strong and attractive hero, John Ridd. 

George Borrow (1803-1881), one of the most extraordinary 
of persons, tells the story of his own youth in Lavengro (1851), 
with accounts of prize-fights, Gipsies, and encounters with violent 
tinkers and beautiful maidens in wild dingles; and in The Buble 
in Spain (1843) his experiences as a distributor of the Bible in 
a country where it was not wanted. People like or dislike Borrow 
very much; there is no middle ground. He can at least tell a 
straightforward story without literary embellishments. 

The Bronté sisters, Charlotte (1810-1855), Emily (1818- 
1848), and Anne (1820-1849) were children of a moody and dys- 
peptic clergyman in Haworth on the Yorkshire moors, where they 
grew up with almost no companionship but their own. In their 
youth their interests were sacrificed to give a chance to their 
brother Branwell, who was supposed to be a genius, but who 
wasted whatever talents he may have had in dissipation. Sensi- 
tive and shy, Charlotte suffered tortures as a governness. In 
Belgium, where she went to study French, she conceived a violent 
passion for her tutor, a married man of integrity and honor. 
Conquering her feelings, she returned to England. With her sisters, 
under the names of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, she published 
a volume of Poems (1846). Her novel Jane Eyre (1847) made a 
great sensation, while Emily's Wuthering Heights (1847), now 
thought even more remarkable, received little attention. Other in- 
teresting novels by Charlotte Bronte are Shirley (1849) and 
Villette (1853). All are partly autobiographical. Her life by Mrs. 
Gaskell is an excellent biography. 

Lord Edward George Bulwer-Lytton (1803-1873) was a so- 
ciety man who wrote many different types of novels, including 
several historical novels, of which The Last Days of Pompeu 
(1834) is still popular, and some rather flashy plays, the best of 
which is Richelieu (1838). 

“Lewis Carroll” (1834-1808) was a very learned mathematician, 
C. L. Dodgson by name, who wrote Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland (1865) and Through the Looking Glass (1871), humorous 
fantasies which are still great favorites with children and adults. 
The original manuscript of Alice sold in 1928 for $75,000. 
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Benjamin Disraeli (1804-1881), “Dizzy,” son of a Venetian 
Jew, began his career as a dandy} and writer of witty, cynical 
novels; then used fiction (Coningsby [1844]) to further the polit- 
ical ideas he wished the Tory party to accept, and did not cease 
his writings as a novelist even when he had become a powerful 
statesman. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell (1810-1865) wrote Mary 
Barton (1848) on industrial life in Manchester; Cranford (1853), 
a pleasantly placid account of quaintly genteel feminine society 
in a small village (actually Knutsford in Cheshire) ; and a sym- 
pathetic biography of Charlotte Bronté (1857). 

Charles Kingsley (1819-1875) was an Anglican clergyman 
whose opposition to Newman and whose participation in the 
Christian Socialist movement have already been spoken of. His 
novels of social reform were Yeast (1848) and Alton Locke 
(1850). Westward Ho! (1855) is a vigorous romance of the 
Elizabethan adventurers. 

Anthony Trollope (1815-1882) is, next to Thackeray and 
George Elot, the most important example of realism in this age. 
For a good many years his reputation suffered because in his 
Autobioyraphy (1883) he told of his business-like and methodical 
habits in writing—so many pages written every morning; if one 
novel was completed before the stint for the day was over, he 
began another. Now his fame is coming back. He told quiet, 
truthful stories of English life, with natural unforced portraits 
of character. Especially famous is the series concerning life 
around the cathedral town of Barchester, The Warden (1855), 
Barchester Towers (1857), Dr. Thorne (1858), etc. 

Charles Reade (1818-1884) was another realist who prided 
himself on being able to produce clippings from newspapers and 
similar substantiations for every occurrence in his novels of con- 
temporary life. But the story of his most famous to-day is The 
Cloister and the Hearth (1861), an historical romance of the end 
of the middle ages. 


This is an age especially distinguished in poetry. Be- 
side Tennyson (q.v.), Browning (qg.v.), Arnold (q.v.), 
and Swinburne (q.v.), there are the poets grouped as 
Pre-Raphaelites, and several others of importance. 


The Pre-Raphaelites were really a group of young English 
painters who wished to revive in painting the sincerity and depth 
of emotion of medieval Italian painters before Raphael. Rossetti 
and Morris were also poets, a circumstance which brings this 
group into an account of English Literature. Their interest in 

1See picture, p. 293. 
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the middle ages links them to the earlier romantic poets, and they 
were allied to the Oxford Movement by their similar care for 
the old and the beautiful in religion. In their poetry they made 
use of allegorical and symbolic detail, avoided Tennyson’s didactic 
quality, and—some of them, especially Rossetti and Swinburne, 
a younger adherent—so strongly emphasized sensuous appeal that 
they were attacked as “the fleshly school of poetry.” 

The leader of the Pre-Raphaelites in literature was Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1882), son of an Italian father and a 
part English, part Italian mother. Trained as an artist, Rossetti 
thought painting more important than poetry, and urged young 
men who had anything to say, to put it in pictures rather than 
words. He himself wrote comparatively little. When his wife 
died (1862), he buried with her the manuscripts of his unpub- 

: lished poems, but was finally 

} persuaded to allow them to 
tt be exhumed and_ published 
a4 (1870). After his wife's 

-§ death he lived in Cheyne 

f Walk, Chelsea. Stories are 
told of his garden there, in 
which he had an extraordi- 
nary collection of animals, 
including among them arma- 
dillos, kangaroos, wombats, 
and a zebu. He became more 
and more a recluse, but pub- 
lished in 1881 a_ second 


volume of verse. His works 


She iam iep arses from The include The House of Life, 


A caricature by Gluyas Williams ofe powerful sonnet cycle; 
Morris sitting in a Morris chair before a several stirring ballads, ‘““The 
Morris wall-paper. King’s Tragedy,” “Sister 
Helen,’ etc.; and, perhaps most famous of all, “The Blessed 
Damozel,” an admirable example of Pre-Raphaelite art. 

William Morris (1834-1896) was perhaps more important as a 
designer and reviver of various handicrafts (weaving, dyeing, 
printing, etc-—he was, we may note, the designer or at least the 
popularizer of the Morris chair)—than as a literary man. He 
regarded his writing more as a relaxation, but he had a very 
great influence on the life of the age and produced a voluminous 
amount of work: admirably expressed essays and speeches on art 
and socialism; several romances, beautiful in their prose (The 
Roots of the Mountains [1889]) and a great body of poetry. Per- 
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haps his best known poems are The Earthly Paradise (1868-1870), 
a collection of twenty-four tales from Grecian and Northern 
sources, two for each month of the year, with charming inter- 
ludes; and his impressive epic, Sigurd the Volsung (1876), based 
on the Icelandic sagas. 

Christina Rossetti (1830-1894), sister of the poet, was herself 
a poet of great charm (for instance, “Goblin Market” [1862]), 
but gave herself up’mainly to the care of her mother and to a 
life of religious devotion, writing many short religious poems. 

Other poets of importance are the following: 

Arthur Hugh Clough (1819-1861), who spent his childhood 
in America, shows in an especially interesting way the effect 
on a religiously inclined person of the religious questionings of 
the century. He wrote several often-quoted short poems, and was 
himself the subject of Arnold’s “Thyrsis.” 

Edward Fitzgerald (1800-1883), after his time at Cambridge, 
went back to his boyhood county of Suffolk and spent most of his 
life there in seclusion and study. He knew Tennyson, but did not 
care for his later poetry; his most intimate friend was Carlyle. 
He translated some of Calderon’s dramas, and published in 1859 
his first version (later much altered) of the Rubatyat of Omar 
Khayyam, a Persian poet of the eleventh century. This transla- 
tion, a very free one, had an extraordinary success, especially near 
the end of the century. Fitzgerald’s letters are also famous. 

Edward Lear (1812-1888) was a painter who from 1846 on 
published delightful nonsense verses. Among the forms he used 
most was the limerick. 

In 1861 Francis Palgrave published The Golden Treasury of 
the best songs and lyrical poems in the English language. It was 
the outcome of a walk by Tennyson and Palgrave in Cornwall, 
and achieved a great reputation. A second series (1896) was less 
successful. Palgrave was for ten years professor of poetry at 
Oxford. 


The interesting thing concerning the drama in this age 
is the slow development of realism. While novelists and 
poets were producing new and fine things, the drama con- 
tinued for years merely to repeat itself. No improvement 
followed the repeal (1843) of that part of the Licensing 
Act which forbade plays at the minor theaters ; the censor- 
ship by the Lord Chamberlain was—and still is—retained. 
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Browning at the beginning of the age and Tennyson in its 
closing years, encouraged respectively by Macready and 
Irving, the leading actors of their times, tried their hand 
at the romantic drama these actors loved, but with only 
moderate success. More popular were Bulwer-Lytton’s 
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A REALISTIC SETTING FOR A SHAKESPEAREAN PLAY 


(Reproduced from Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving by permission 
of George C. D. Odell and Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


One of Tree’s settings (1899) for King John. Note the elaborate scen- 
Hee taking a considerable time to change, and requiring much cutting of 
the. text. 


more sentimental and melodramatic plays (see above, p. 

330). These were authors outstanding in other forms of 

literature. The ordinary playwright received little en- 
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couragement to do original work, for the English man- 
agers, unhindered until 1875 by copyright laws on foreign 
plays, found it safer to produce French successes than to 
risk untried English plays. 


Among the French-authors whose plays were most often Angli- 
cized was Eugéne Scribe (1791-1861), writer of an immense 
number of entertaining pieces whose plots turned on cleverly man- 
aged devices, dependent neither on the characters involved nor 
any clash of ideas. Missent or delayed letters, eavesdropping, mis- 
taken identity, misunderstood remarks—these are some of the 
tricks he used to bring about amusing or dramatic situations. His 
formula for a play was an act of crystal-clear exposition, one or 
more acts of quickly changing, cleverly manipulated incident, and 
a happy ending——not difficult to arrive at in such plots, since usu- 
ally all that is necessary is a little explanation. These plots were 
easily adapted to audiences in any country and were imitated all 
over Europe, including England. Such plays were, to be sure, more 
realistic in effect than imitations of Shakespeare or Sheridan, but 
they were still more reminiscent of the theater than of life. 


The first steps toward realism came in the trappings of 
the drama rather than in the plays themselves (see Ap- 
pendix VIII). Realism in play-writing was not attained | 
so easily. Though Boucicault made much use of local 
color, his plays were highly melodramatic, and Robert- 
son, trying, he said, to do for the drama what Thackeray 
had done for the novel, succeeded in producing only a 
half-dozen feeble comedies of contemporary life. 


Dion Boucicault (1820?-1890) was a playwright, actor, and 
manager who had a very great influence both in England and 
in America, where he was a prominent theatrical figure from 
1853-1860, and from 1876 until his death. The rest of the time 
he was in England. When hardly of age he wrote a successful 
comedy of the old type, London Assurance (1841). Later he com- 
posed a large number of sentimental melodramas, which, espe- 
cially those concerning Ireland, had a great popularity (Colleen 
Bawn [1860]). But perhaps his chief service to the drama was, 
without the aid of. any new law, to establish the custom that 
the author should share proportionally the profits of his plays— 
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the royalty system. This has raised play-writing from almost the 
least to not infrequently the most profitable form of literary ac- 
tivity. 

T. W. Robertson (1829-1871) in Caste (1867) wrote a play 
which his contemporaries considered a triumph of realism, but 
which now seems weakly theatrical in both plot and characters. 
Because Robertson did try, however, to deal with ordinary life, 
his plays are historically important; unfavorable critics called 
them “tea-cup and saucer” drama. After his death, the Bancrofts, 
the young actors for whom he wrote, could find no one to do 
even as well, and had to turn to translations of Sardou, a French- 
man who had. added violent emotionalism to Scribe’s mechanical 
plots and so produced the “well-made play,” still the ideal for 
many dramatists and most movies. 


English dramatists thus seemed incapable of getting 
away from false theatricalism, sentimentality, and the 
imitation of past drama. Then in the seventies they began 
to hear through the criticisms of Edmund Gosse of the 
prose plays of Ibsen. A performance of A Doll’s House 
(1889) was his first effective introduction to the stage in 
England; and Archer’s translations (1890-1891) found 
many readers. This foreign influence signaled, if it did 
not bring about, the important contemporary development 
of drama. 


Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906) was a Norwegian dramatist, who 
after writing several important poetic plays of the older type and 
some prose plays strongly after the manner of Scribe, formed 
the ideal of a play which, when acted, would seem actually oc- 
curring for the first time. This meant, of course, the abandon- 
ment of such theatrical devices as the soliloquy and the aside, and 
the use of prose instead of poetry. He also began his play nearer 
the crisis, and by distributing his exposition through the play, 
raising, as some one has said, veil after veil on the past, added a 
detective interest to the plot, but also made greater demands on 
the attention of his audience. He also forsook in subject-matter 
the conventional theatrical high society of people in the metropolis 
with butlers and large incomes, for the simpler life of the small 
city; critics objected that he made the drama suburban. It cer- 
tainly was different from the romantic imitations of Shakespeare. 
The old actors looked with disfavor on its quiet speeches, and 
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the majority of theater-goers were shocked by its ideas. For 
Ibsen, though not a propagandist, seemed so to many because he 
confronted his characters with modern social problems, and as 
he was himself a violent individualist, he was on the side of the 
radicals and revolutionists. This especially appeared in his treat- 
ment of women. On the whole the English stage used few of 
Ibsen’s plays, but he,was widely read and thus greatly influenced 
the modern drama. Later in his life, he turned to writing symbolic 
plays, poetic in idea though not in form, but these were not so 
immediately influential on other dramatists. 

Not to be overlooked are the librettos written by Sir William 
Gilbert (1836-1911) for Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music (The Mikado 
[1885], etc.). Gilbert also wrote plays, but his extraordinary ability 
as a versifier and his delightful satire appear to the best advantage 
in his light operas, which show more signs of surviving than any 
other dramatic work of this age. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE (1795-1881) 
[Age of Tennyson] [Period of Liberalism] 


The son of a Scotch peasant stone- 
mason, Carlyle grew up as a poor boy, 
starved himself through the University 
of Edinburgh, and suffered ever after 
from dyspepsia that helped to make 
him gloomy and irritable. He had 
planned to be a Presbyterian minister, 
but in great spiritual doubt gave this 
up, and after considering various pro- 
fessions, turned to literature. He and 
his wife lived for six years at the solitary farm-house of 
Craigenputtock, near Dumfries, and then moved to 
Cheyne [pronounced chain-y or chain] Row, Chelsea, 
London, where they remained for the rest of their lives. 

Fame came with the publication of The French Revolu- 
tion, when Carlyle was forty-three. From this time until 
he was seventy-one Carlyle was a great force in English 
life and letters. Then his wife died suddenly, and Carlyle 
retired—broken, solitary, paralyzed—to mourn for her 
until his death at eighty-six. Froude’s publication, shortly 
after this, of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, of Carlyle’s Reminis- 
cences, and of a life of Carlyle occasioned a violent con- 
troversy, which still continues, as to Carlyle’s character 
and treatment of her. 
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Carlyle’s chief works are his essays like that on Burns, 
Sartor Resarius, Heroes and Hero-Worship, The French 
Revolution, Past and Present, Oliver Cromwell, and 
Frederick the Great. Carlyle was never merely the artist 
or the historian, but always a preacher and moral leader. 
He used a language so studiedly un-English—full of in- 
versions, of extraordinary sentence-forms, of strange 
words built on German patterns, and emphasized by cap- 
ital letters and the omission of colorless parts of speech 
—that it has been called Carlylese ; but it was so forceful, 
so brilliant, so stimulating that it shocked the English peo- 
ple into consciousness of moral points of view as did no 
other writer’s. In later life Carlyle was extreme and sour 
in his yehemence, but the earlier Carlyle was “the great- 
est moral force in the England of his day.” 


Carlyle was born at Ecclefechan near Dumfries, 
and was the eldest of nine children. His father, 
Carlyle says, was “wholly a man of action, with speech subserv- 
ient there-to,” “capable of blazing into whirlwinds when need- 
ful,’ but “with the most open contempt for clatter.” Carlyte’s 
mother was. pious and kindly; she learned to write that she might 
send letters to her son, but wrote with such difficulty that she 
could not complete her letter in the two days the carrier stopped 
in the village. Of his home life Carlyle says, “We were all partic- 
ularly taught that work (temporal or spiritual) was the only 
thing we had to do, and incited always by precept and example 
to. do it well.” 

When not quite fourteen Carlyle, trained at home, at the vil- 
lage school, and at Annan Grammar School, was ready for the 
university. Too poor to ride, he walked the eighty miles to Edin- 
burgh (1809). By 1814, doubts as to whether he could become 
a minister began to trouble him, and in 1817 he decided against 
it, the only grief he ever caused his parents. Unsettled and un- 
happy, he tried teaching, then mineralogy, then law, and finally 
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literature as a profession. It was in June, 1821, as he describes in 
Sartor Resartus, that he rejected the doubts aroused by the 
dominant ideals of intellectualism and the desire for understand- 
ing, and asserted the authority of instinct and personality. He 
defied what he called “the Everlasting No” of life, its fear and 
doubt, and achieved his “Spiritual New-birth,” “his Fire-baptism.” 
About this time, also, he was becoming acquainted with German 
literature, finding in it “a new heaven and a new earth.” Most 
important to him was Goethe as an almost religious inspiration, 
and Jean Paul Richter, whose style he imitated in English. He 
translated Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister (1824) and wrote a life of 
Schiller, spent some months in London, and visited Paris; in 
1825 he was back in Scotland; and in 1826 he married Jane Welsh, 
whom he had known for five years. 


In the farm-house at Craigenputtock, sixteen miles 
from Dumfries, called by Mrs. Carlyle “the desert” 
and described by Carlyle as “‘a solitude altogether Druidical,” in 
the midst of bleak moors, Carlyle wrote his essay on Burns for 
the Edinburgh Review (1828), and Sartor Resartus (1833-1834), 
and was visited by Emerson (1833), thus beginning a long friend- 
ship and correspondence. Emerson described him as “tall and 
gaunt, with a cliff-like brow, self-possessed and holding his ex- 
traordinary powers of conversation in easy command; clinging 
to his northern accent with evident relish; full of lively anecdote, 
and with streaming humor which floated everything he looked 
upon.” 

Finding that he must be nearer the publishers, Carlyle and his 
wife moved to London (1834). The noise of the city drove him 
nearly to distraction; even a neighbor’s rooster had to be bought 
off. To shut out disturbances a room was built with double walls 
up under the roof, but was not very successful. In this house, now 
a memorial to his memory, Carlyle wrote the first book to bring 
him fame, The French Revolution (1837). 


II: 31-42. 


Sartor Resartus (“The Tailor Retailored”) purports to be 
prepared by the editor from notes by Diogenes Teufelsdréckh 
(“Godborn Devil’s-dung”’), professor of Things in General at the 
University of Weissnichtwo (“Nobody knows where”). This plan 
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allowed Carlyle to state his most serious ideas in as startling a 
fashion as possible, and then to comment ironically or adversely 
on them. The first part is on “Clothes,” their origin and influence, 
really a satire on the shams of modern life. The second part is 
biographical, Carlyle describing as Teufelsdréckh’s his own pas- 
sage from doubt to faith. The third is philosophic, asserting the 
reality of God behind the changing symbols of creeds and in- 
stitutions. When published serially in Fraser’s Magazine, the book 
excited “universal disapprobation,” the publishers said, and its 
first publication in book form occurred in America, through Emer- 
son’s influence. 

The French Revolution is a brilliant picture of this great pe- 
riod, more like a novel than a history; Mill called it an epic poem. 
Carlyle said of it that he did not know what would be its fate, 
but that not for 100 years had there been any book that came 
more direct and flamingly from the heart of a living man. Carlyle 
lent John Stuart Mill the first volume in manuscript, and he in 
turn lent it to a lady whose maid burned it by mistake. Though 
he had kept no notes and had no other copy, Carlyle received 
the news calmly to spare Mill’s feelings. For days he was unable 
to recall a single sentence, and for two months made no real 
progress in restoring it, so great was his discouragement. 


In 1837 Carlyle began to lecture, giving several 
series in London, the most famous of which is 
Heroes and Hero-Worship (1841) on the theme, “The history of 
what man has accomplished in the world is at bottom the His- 
tory of the Great Men who have worked here.” This idea put him 
in opposition to the democratic spirit of the age—democracy he 
thought the rule of the worst rather than the best. Nor did he 
have faith in its mechanical achievements: “I do not want cheaper 
cotton, swifter railways; I want what Novalis calls ‘God, Free- 
dom, Immortality.” In Past and Present (1843), a picture of 
life in contemporary England contrasted with that in a monastery 
of the twelfth century, he preached the Gospel of Work, and op- 
posed the laissez-faire ideas of economics. This arraignment of 
Victorian life did good in disturbing its complacency, but his 
positive teachings were rendered less valuable by exaggeration. 
Besides a life of his friend, John Sterling (1851), useful for the 
light it throws on Carlyle himself and highly esteemed by some 
because free from Carlvle’s usual faults, his other important works 
of this period are his life of Cromwell (1845), which made Eng- 
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land see Cromwell as one of the glories of her history, and his 
History of Frederick the Great (1858-1865), in which he glorified 
Prussian discipline and came perilously near to asserting that 
Might makes Right, though he insisted that he meant only the 
reverse of the statement. To this list of his principal ideas may 
be added his insistence that Facts must be faced as they are; 
that Duty must be performed, no matter what the cost; that “all 
true work is sacred”; and his hatred of sham. 


To the house in Cheyne Row came many visitors, and Carlyle 
was known to many of the great men of London. Some of his 
vivid descriptions of them are quoted in the book you are now 
reading. A characteristic story is told of how he and Tennyson 
passed a whole evening together smoking and saying not a word. 
When Tennyson rose to go, Carlyle said, “We've had a grand 
evening, Alfred; coom again.” 


In 1865-1866 came Carlyle’s greatest honor and 
his deepest sorrow. He was elected by the students 
Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh, and while he was in 
Edinburgh to address them, Mrs. Carlyle died suddenly of heart 
failure at witnessing the death of a little dog run over in Hyde 
Park. The remaining years of Carlyle’s life he spent mainly in 
thinking of his dead wife. Mrs. Carlyle was a woman of great 
brilliance, almost as much a genius as he and as great a victim 
to nerves. Her health was often wretched, but absorbed in his 
work, Carlyle paid her distress little attention, though loud in 
proclaiming his own minor afflictions. (It is only fair to add 
that great affliction he endured stoically, like the accident to The 
French Revolution, and that he warned his wife that when he 
cried murder, he was not always killed.) Her nerves were frayed 
by continual irritation, and for some years she suffered a morbid 
jealousy because of her husband’s devotion, purely intellectual, 
for Lady Ashburton of Bath House, who had half London society 
at her feet. The thirteen years of labor on Frederick the Great, 
“made entire devastation of home life and happiness,” Carlyle 
himself said, but the last eighteen months of Mrs. Carlyle’s life, 
after these various troubles had passed, were perhaps the hap- 
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piest of their life together. Much of Mrs. Carlyle’s suffering 
Carlyle discovered only in reading her letters and journals after 
her death. Then, filled with remorse at his treatment of her, but 
refusing to destroy any of the evidence which proved it, Carlyle 
wrote a memoir of her, “a kind of devotional thing which softens 
all grief into tenderness and infinite pity and repentant love.” 
It was now that he became known as the solitary old man, in 
long brown coat and slouch hat, walking twice a day on the 
Chelsea Embankment, “thin, aged, sad as Jeremiah, though the 
red was still bright on his cheek and the blue in his eye.” His 
right hand became paralyzed, he could dictate only with dif- 
ficulty, and composed little; thus his last years passed slowly. 
He was buried, as he had requested, at Ecclefechan. 

Froude, his biographer, to whom Carlyle left his papers and 
his wife’s for editing, remembering perhaps Carlyle’s own sarcasm 
on the usual English biography, “how delicate, decent it is, bless 
its mealy mouth,” and perhaps taking too seriously the grim 
jests of this unusual household, published material which Carlyle’s 
friends thought should have been destroyed, and which his dis- 
paragers hailed as proving Carlyle a boor, a hypocrite, and a self- 
ish egotist. The discussion still continues, but the tragic figure of 
his old age shows him to have been deeply in love with his wife 
and profoundly repentant for the sorrow he caused her. 
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THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY (1800-1859) 
[Age of Tennyson] {Period of Liberalism] 


Macaulay is a leading representative of the writers who 
rejoiced in the political and material progress of the age. 
He was a useful member of Parliament, an influential 
liberal-minded statesman, a brilliant essayist and historian, 
and an effective writer of English. His clear-cut para- 
graphs and short sentences long set the fashion for ex- 
pository writing. He is “the prince of popularizers.” 


Macaulay (notice the three a’s in his name) was the son of a 
strong Tory, who had, nevertheless, worked hard for the abolition 
of slavery. After an unbelievably precocious childhood, Macaulay 
became famous at twenty-five by his essay on Milton, published in 
the Edinburgh Review. For the next twenty years he wrote a 
great deal and was active in politics. His speeches in the House 
of Commons were powerful aids in securing the passage of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Four years he spent in India instituting re- 
forms in education and law. The last years of his life were 
mainly devoted to his History of England from the accession of 
James II through the reign of William III, planned as Macaulay 
said, ‘to supersede the last fashionable novel upon the dressing- 
table of young ladies,” and almost succeeding (1848-1855). 

Other important works of his are his stirring narrative poems, 
The Lays of Ancient Rome (1847), and his essays. Most of his 
essays are ostensibly reviews of books, but usually he uses the 
books only as a starting point. The essays are brilliant and very 
readable discussions of their subjects, which mostly concern au- 
thors or personages of historic importance. They were enriched by 
wide reading. Macaulay is reported never to have forgotten 
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anything he had read, to have read books faster than other peo- 
ple skimmed them, and to have skimmed them faster than others 
could turn the leaves. He was also famous as a conversationalist, 
though numerous anecdotes make one suspect that his conversa- 
tions were more lectures than an exchange of ideas. 

Macaulay was a stanch Whig, with a practical mind—‘A hal f- 
acre in Middlesex,” he said, “is better than a peerage in Utopia’ — 
and many violent prejudices. He was dogmatic in his opinions 
(Lord Melbourne said he wished that he was as sure of any- 
thing as Macaulay was of everything), often seemed to be pro- 
nouncing a careful judgment, which was, after all, only a shallow 
one, and to get a brilliant antithesis or arrive at a clear-cut con- 
clusion, often made things seem simpler than they really are. As 
an introduction to a subject one of his essays can scarcely be 
improved upon, but his opinions cannot be accepted as authorita- 
tive. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON (1809-1892) 
{Age of Tennyson] [Period of Liberalism] 


Tennyson was the son of a rec- 
tor in the small country village of 
Somersby, Lincolnshire. After a 
few years at Cambridge, he re- 
turned to Lincolnshire again for 
several years more. The _back- 
ground of nature in this district 
where the fens meet the hills, its 
wide expanse of marsh and sea, the 
brook that runs through the rectory 
garden, the neat rectory lawn, appear again and again in 
his poems. 


Savage reviews of his first important book of poems 
(1832), and the death of his college friend, Arthur Hal- 
lam, so affected him that he published practically nothing 
for ten years. During this time he experienced the spirit- 
ual struggle recorded in In Memoriam. His Poems of 
1842, including “Morte d’Arthur,” “Ulysses,” “Locksley 
Hall,” and other popular short pieces, was successful as 
was also In Memoriam (1850). Tennyson in this same 
year was made poet laureate, and from this time on was 
the most renowned poet of his day, and was much sought 
out by visitors at his home at Farringford, in the Isle of 
Wight. Maud provoked severe criticism, but Idylls of the 
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King and Enoch Arden established his general popularity, 
though they were disliked by many of his earlier admirers. 
After 1875 he wrote several plays, none very successful. 
He is buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Tennyson is the greatest representative in modern Eng- 
lish poetry of carefully finished verse. His most char- 
acteristic style is highly decorated, exquisitely smooth, 
beautiful in sound and fancy, and shows strongly the in- 
fluence of Keats. He closely met the taste of his age; for 
example, in its interest in science, social problems, and 
religious questionings, in its belief in orderly progress, 
and in its conservatism in morals. Because of the strik- 
ing insularity of his thought and taste, he is a peculiarly 
English poet. 

His best-known works are those named above, together 
with “Ode on the Death of Duke of Wellington,” “The 
Revenge,” “The Northern Farmer,” old style, “Rizpah,” 
and such short lyrics as the songs in The Princess, “Break, 
break, break,” and “Crossing the Bar.” 

Tennyson began writing poetry when he was very 
young, his brothers and he publishing a volume of 
verse when he was not yet seventeen. Naturally enough it shows 
mainly the results of their reading, especially of Byron. 

At Cambridge Tennyson became one of “the Apostles,’ a de- 
bating club of rather over-serious young men. Some recent critics 
think they talked too much to him of the mission of a poet, and 
made him think that as a poet, he must also be a sage and prophet. 
One of their leaders was Arthur Henry Hallam. This young man, 
son of the historian Henry Hallam, was extraordinarily praised 
by his contemporaries, including Gladstone; Tennyson became de- 
voted to him, saying of him, ‘He was as near perfection as 
mortal man could be.” On a visit to Somersby Hallam became en- 
gaged to Tennyson’s sister; and together the two young men 
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went on a romantic mission to revolutionists in Portugal in the 
summer of 1830. But in 1833 while traveling on the Continent, 
Hallam died suddenly, and Tennyson was plunged into despair. 


Increasing his depression was the unfavorable re- 
ception of his Poems (1832). Coleridge said, “I can 
scarcely scan his verses”; some reviewers made a joke of him 
and said he was “more laughed at than wept over.’ Yet this 
volume contained “The Lady of Shalott,’ “The Lotus Eaters,” 
later revised, and other poems to-day more highly valued by some 
critics than his later work. For ten years, therefore, he published 
little, spending his time in a carefully planned course of study; in 
writing, especially In Memoriam; and in revising his early poems. 

During this period he lived with his mother at various places 
near London; they were days of limited finances, even of poverty. 
He became intimate with Rogers, the wealthy old banker-poet, 
and with Carlyle, who said Tennyson was a life-guardsman spoiled 
by writing poetry and advised him to give it up. In a letter 
Carlyle described him as “one of the finest looking men in the 
world. A great shock of rough, dusky hair; bright, laughing, 
hazel eyes; massive aquiline face, most massive yet most delicate; 
of sallow brown complexion, almost Indian looking, clothes cyn- 
ically loose, free and easy, smokes infinite tobacco.” 

The publication of his Poems (1842), containing “Morte 
d’Arthur,”’ “Ulysses,” “Dora,” “Locksley Hall,’ “Sir Galahad,” 
“Break break, break,” etc., as well as revisions of many of his 
poems in the volume of 1832, brought him great popularity. He 
had perfected his craftsmanship and accurately hit the taste of his 
time. But he lost his money and that of his mother and sister in 
a scheme of wood-carving by machinery, and ill health added to 
his depression. All that saved him from actual need was a pension 
of £200, granted by the government, which, however, aroused 
some severe criticism; for example, from Bulwer-Lyttou, who 
wrote a satiric poem on “School-miss Alfred.’ Adversely criticized 
also was The Princess (1847); its exquisite intercalary songs 
were not added until 1850. In that year, also, I~ Memoriam was 
published. 


II: 23-41. 
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In Memoriam is a series of lyrics, all in the same stanza form, 
written in memory of Hallam and recording Tennyson’s sorrow at 
his death and the religious doubts into which it and the scientific 
theories of the time had brought him. Finally faith is victorious. 


The publication of In Memoriam and his appoint- 
ment as poet laureate through, it is said, the special 
recommendation of “the Prince Consort, established him as the 
foremost poet of his day. It now became possible for him to 
marry Emily Sellwood, to whom he had been engaged for 
thirteen years; “The peace of God,” he said, “came into my life 
before the altar when I wedded her.” Shortly after this he pur- 
chased Farringford in the Isle of Wight, where he was in- 
creasingly sought out by various persons, most of whom obtained 
no more than a sight of him stalking through the lanes in his 
big blue cape and black sombrero hat. He was much put out if 
they did not recognize him, but finally their attentions drove him 
to purchase another home near Aldworth, Surrey. Queen Victoria 
delighted to honor him, and in 1884 he was granted a peerage. 
He continued to write with amazing industry until his death. 
Among the works of this last period of his life are Jdylls of the 
King (1859, 1869, 1871, 1872, 1885) and his plays. Even his last 
books, written when he was a very old man, contain poems full 
of freshness and beauty. 


III: 41-81. 


Idylls of the King is a series of narrative poems in blank 
verse based on Malory’s Morte d’Arthur. In its first form there 
were but four stories, but Tennyson continued to work on it 
till there were twelve. He gave it more and more of allegoric 
significance, attempting to make of it an epic “‘shadowing sense 
at war with soul,’ with Arthur, the soul, as hero. It is more read, 
however, for its descriptions and its chivalric stories, permeated 
with nineteenth century sentiments. 

Tennyson intended his three most important plays, Harold 
(1876), Becket (1884) and Queen Mary (1875) as portrayals of 
three great crises in English history. Though Irving by severe 
cutting gave Becket something of a run, none of these plays has 
established itself on the stage. More successful were The Cup 
(1881) and The Foresters (1892). 
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ROBERT BROWNING (1812-1889) 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING (1806-1861) 


{Age of Tennyson] [Period of Liberalism] 


The son of a Nonconformist banker, 
Browning could not go to a “public” 
school and Oxford or Cambridge. In- 
stead, he was educated largely at home, 
and because his father was well-to-do 
and interested in the arts, was able, 
like Milton, to devote himself to po- 
etry from his youth. Acquaintance 
with Macready, the famous actor, caused him to write 
several poetic plays. His early poems received little atten- 
tion except criticism for their obscurity. 

When the public did finally take notice of him it was 
because he eloped with the most prominent poetess of the 
day, Elizabeth Barrett. She had published several vol- 
umes, and was seriously considered for poet laureate be- 
fore Tennyson was appointed; for years she far out- 
ranked her husband in popular favor. She was a confirmed 
invalid, but Browning carried her off to Italy, where she 
recovered her health and they had an ideally happy life. 

Their principal residence. was Casa Guidi, Florence, 
where they continued their writing and entertained many 
friends. After fifteen years Mrs. Browning died, and 
Browning returned with his son to England. Gradually 
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his fame increased, and he became a socially prominent 
figure. As the years passed he spent more and more time 
in Italy, especially in Venice. It was there he died. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Mrs. Browning’s best work is Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese, really origifal sonnets addressed to her husband 
(1850), Aurora Leigh, a novel in verse (1856), and a 
few short poems like “Pan Is Dead” and ‘The Cry of 
the Children,” first published in America. Her work suf- 
fers from really shocking rimes, and from sentimentality 
and diffuseness, but much of it is fine in spirit and she is 
still generally considered the best English poetess. 

Browning, whose poetry is now ranked far above his 
wife’s, is best in his dramatic monologues and other short 
poemis.a(sucho as. “saull’ “Andrea del “Sarta;?s Abt 
Vogler,” “Rabbi Ben Ezra’), Pippa Passes, and The Ring 
and the Book. The letters the two poets interchanged 
before their marriage are also famous. 

Browning is preéminent among great English poets for 
his robust faith and optimism; for his mastery of the 
dramatic monologue; and for his interest in sculpture, 
painting, and music. His popular reputation for obscurity 
and roughness of form is partly justified by his dramatic 
indirection of statement; the extraordinary number of 
his allusions to little-known personages of history and art, 
especially in the Italian Renaissance; and the subtlety of 
his analysis of his characters. But much of his work is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and is not obscure if read with an 
alert imagination. The monologues are remarkable for 
their portrayal through the words of the speaker at some 
crisis in his life of his whole soul-history. They are un- 
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dramatic in that one is always conscious of the poet be- 
hind the imagined character, but are intensely dramatic in 
their passion, their vivid picture of the situation, their 
compression, and their quick turns of thought. So varied 
a gallery of portraits is not to be found in the works of 
any other poet since Shakespeare. 


Browning was born in Camberwell, then an out- 
lying suburb of London. His education came largely 
from his father and reading in his father’s library, but he was 
carefully trained in music, and had two years at London Uni- 
versity. His first literary passion was Byron, his second Shelley, 
and in searching for Shelley's poems, then (1826) hard to get 
hold of, he came upon Keats’s. His first published poem, Pauline 
(1833), shows Shelley’s influence everywhere. He came to think 
badly of this poem, but Rossetti, running across it twenty years 
afterwards in the British Museum, liked it so well that he copied 
the whole thing. A trip to Russia had little effect on Browning, 
and his idea of going into the diplomatic service he soon gave 
up. 


I: To age 23. 


Paracelsus (1835) got him the acquaintance of 
several prominent people, Carlyle, Wordsworth, 
Dickens, Landor among them, and Macready the actor. For the 
last Browning wrote several plays, notably A Blot in the 
’*Scutcheon (1843), but he soon became disgusted with good 
reason at the theatrical conditions of his time. Sordello (1840), 
a narrative poem, did much to create the popular idea of Brown- 
ing’s obscurity. Mrs. Carlyle said she never did find out whether 
Sordello was a man, a city, or a book. A trip to Italy in 1834 
established his love for that country, and in 1841 appeared one of 
Browning’s finest poems, Pippa Passes, located there, in dramatic 
form but not intended to be acted. 


II: 23-34. 


Pippa Passes was the first of the series of Bells and Pomegran- 
ates, which title has been explained as symbolizing “poetry and 
thought”; under it Browning’s poems ard plays were issued for 
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the next few years. Pippa Passes shows how a little girl, Pippa, 
on her single holiday of the year unconsciously influences by her 
singing as she passes the lives of four great people in her city of 
Asolo, 


Browning met Elizabeth Barrett through writing 
her in praise of her poetry. They soon fell in love, 
but her father, who seems to have been quite a domestic tyrant and 
to have enjoyed having her an invalid, refused his consent to 
their marriage. At first she refused to go without his consent, 
but at last they were secretly married, and a week later went 
to the Continent. Browning was greatly interested in art, espe- 
cially that of the Renaissance. In fact, he did considerable draw- 
ing and modeling himself, and wrote comparatively little during 
this happy life in Florence, which was interrupted only by journeys 
about Italy and twice to England. 


III: 34-49. 


At his wife’s death Browning went back to Eng- 
land to superintend the education of his only son. 
Then he became engrossed in writing The Ring and the Book, 
which was finally published in 1868-1869 and won him recogni- 
tion as one of the great English poets. He became a popular diner- 
out, well-known in society, talking of everything but poetry. 
Honors came fast upon him. Browning wrote more than half his 
works after the death of his wife, but with increasing mannerisms 
and carelessness of form. Thus much of his later work is not his 
best. 


IV: 49-77. 


The Ring and the Book tells the story of a Roman murder 
trial of the seventeenth century. Caponsacchi, a priest, assisted 
Pompilia, a child wife, to escape from her greedy husband Guido, 
who wished her only for her money. Guido pursued them and 
after a time succeeded in killing her. He accused his wife of 
being false to him and secured popular approval of his deed. But 
the Pope discerned his real motives and ordered his execution. 
Browning tells the story nine times from different points of view, 
beside the account in the prologue itself. Like the old jewelers, 
he says, he adds the alloy of imagination to the pure gold of fact, 
to produce a ring of beauty, from which the alloy is finally burned 
away. 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY (1811-1863) 
[Age of Tennyson] [Period of Liberalism] 


Thackeray was born in Calcutta, 
India, but was sent back to relations in 
England when he was six years old. 
He was educated at the Charterhouse 
and at Cambridge University, but left 
without taking a degree. 

He inherited a considerable fortune, 
but lost most of it through poor in- 
vestments, unsuccessful journalism, 
and gambling. He tried to make his way first as an artist 
and then as a writer, using several interestingly absurd 
pseudonyms—Michael Angelo Titmarsh, Charles James 
Yellowplush, George Savage Fitzboodle, etc. He did not 
attain much success until he was thirty-six, with Vanity 
Fair. He lectured a good deal in the later years of his 
life, making for this purpose two trips to this country, de- 
livering The English Humorists and The Four Georges. 
His best novels are those named above and Henry Es- 
mond. The Roundabout Papers are attractively informal 
essays, and his burlesques and humorously satiric bal- 
lads have been popular. 

Thackeray was a novelist and essayist, and often both 
at once, interjecting into his greatest novels numerous 
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digressions of characteristic comment at once satiric. and 
sympathetic. His style, conversational and unpretentious, 
is full of charm, and is equally adequate for scenes of 
pathos, drama, and humor. His contemporaries called him 
cynical, because in: his belief that the popular idea of 
the world—as presented, for instance, in Dickens’s novels 
—was sentimental and theatrical, he stressed common- 
place details and satirized the sham and selfishness of 
society. In reality he was one of the most tender-hearted 
of men; some modern critics find his very cynicism senti- 
mental. Except for this and the usual Victorian reticence, 
he is a consistent and powerful realist. In contrast to 
Dickens, who was most at home in the central London 
of the lower classes, Thackeray deals mostly with the 
West End, and the upper middle class and aristocracy. 


Thackeray (notice the a in the last syllable) was 
over six feet in height, with a big head and a broken 
nose, the latter the result of a fight while at school. He himself 
told with delight how he once proposed to a traveling showman 
to take the place of the giant of the show who had left it, and 
the showman replied, “You’re nigh tall enough, but I’m afraid 
you're too hugly.” Carlyle in 1837 described him as “a_half- 
monstrous Cornish giant.” His manners were delightful and he 
had many friends. 

Thackeray's father was in the Indian civil service, and 
Thackeray had to go to England for his education. He was entered 
at the Charterhouse (see Appendix VI) when he was eleven; 
among his school-fellows was John Leech, who became a famous 
illustrator for Punch. Thackeray did not much enjoy the Charter- 
house, which he called the Slaughterhouse, until age softened his 
recollections, when he described it sympathetically in his novels as 
the Grey Friars. At Cambridge he was “careless of university dis- 
tinction,” but numbered among his friends Fitzgerald and Tenny- 
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son. Traveling on the Continent after leaving the university, he 
met at Weimar Goethe, the great German poet, then in his 
eighties. In Paris Thackeray studied drawing for a time, then 
returned to England and began the study of law, but becoming 
of age, was soon back in Paris again. 


Failure of various business ventures and the loss 
of his fortune left him to make his living. He tried 
to be an illustrator and when the artist who was making the pic- 
tures for Pickwick Papers died, applied unsuccessfully for the 
job. Indeed, he never did learn to draw, but the illustrations he 
made for his own novels are full of character and interest. He 
turned to literature, but had a long struggle for recognition. 
Much of his early work was done for Punch. In 1836 he married, 
and had a happy married life of four years. Then his wife be- 
came insane, and had to be confined in an asylum, where she 
lived until 1894. Thackeray himself said, “Though my marriage 
has been a wreck, I would do it all over again, for behold love 
is the crown and completion of all earthly good.” He was a mem- 
ber of many clubs, which he frequented during the next years. 
In 1846 his two daughters were old enough to make their home 
with him, and he set up a London residence. 


II: 23-36. 


The Luck of Barry Lyndon (a serial in Fraser’s 
[1844]), story of a soldier of fortune, is a good 
piece of work, but not till Vanity Fair (1847-1848) did Thack- 
eray become a recognized competitor of Dickens, who had been 
popular for ten years. He had some difficulty in getting it pub- 
lished, and it was finally issued, like many of Dickens’s novels, 
in monthly parts, and ran for two years. The general public 
preferred Dickens, but Mrs. Carlyle said Thackeray “beats Dick- 
ens out of the world.” In spite of this success Thackeray felt 
unsure of his future and tried for an appointment under the 
government in the post-office or the diplomatic service. Fortunately 
for his work as a novelist, he failed in these attempts. Pendennis 
(1849-1850), Henry Esmond (1852), and The Newcomes (1854- 
1855) established his reputation. In 1851 he lectured in London, 
Oxford, and Edinburgh on The English Humorists (mainly those 
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of the eighteenth century), and in 1852-1853 delivered these same 
lectures very successfully in America. In 1855-1856 he visited 
America again, speaking on The Four Georges, lectures more 
successful here than in England, where they were thought too 
disrespectful of those kings. Thackeray made many friends in 
America, and, different from Dickens, commented only tactfully 
and appreciatively on the new country. One result of his visits 
here was The Virginians (1858-1859), sequel to Henry Esmond. 
In 1857 he unsuccessfully essayed politics, putting himself up as 
a candidate to Parliament from Oxford. The next year came 
his unfortunate quarrel with Dickens. They had long been friends, 
but in 1858 Dickens supported Yates, a journalist, in an attack 
on Thackeray. The two novelists were not reconciled until a few 
days before Thackeray’s death, when they chanced to meet, and 
Thackeray magnanimously took the first step. 


Vanity Fair, “a novel without a hero,” has as one of its events 
the Battle of Waterloo. It is the story of Becky Sharp, a sharp- 
witted adventuress, and of Amelia Sedley, a gentle but rather brain- 
less Victorian mother. 

Pendennis is the life of a typical young man of the period. 
Major Pendennis, his uncle, is an old man about town. 

Henry Esmond is the romance of a gentleman in the time of 
Addison, Steele, Swift, and the Duke of Marlborough, all of whom 
appear in the story, as well as the beautiful Beatrix, a tantalizing 
and ambitious coquette, whose attractions bring to nothing a 
plot for the restoration of the Stuarts at the death of Queen Anne. 
The Virginians deals with the fortunes of this same family in 
Virginia. 

The Newcomes pictures English upper-class and middle-class 
life in the first half of the century. Its hero is Colonel Newcome, 
one of the most admirable gentlemen in fiction. Having lost his 
fortune, he dies as one of the pensioners of Grey Friars. 


In 1860 Thackeray became the first editor of the 
IV? 44-52. Cornhill Magazine and continued in this position for 
over two years, though he found it a task not much to his taste. 
For this magazine he wrote his charming Roundabout Papers 
(1863). His death came suddenly; he left unfinished Denis Duval, 
a story of the late eighteenth century. He was buried in Kensal 
Green Cemetery, London. 
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CHARLES DICKENS (1812-1870) 


[Age of Tennyson] [Period of Liberalism] 


Dickens was the son of an improvi- 
dent navy-clerk, who when Dickens 
was a boy spent two years in a debtors’ 
prison. Dickens himself as a child of 
eleven worked in a shoe-blacking fac- 
tory, and never forgot the misery of 
child laborers. Through hard applica- 
tion he became a highly efficient re- 
porter, and at twenty-four attained 
extraordinary popularity through Pick- 
wick Papers. Success followed success (for titles, see be- 
low). His books improved in structure and deepened in 
satire and tragedy, but the most richly humorous ones are 
among the first. Dickens visited America in 1842 and 
again in 1867, and found our tobacco-spitting, our boast- 
ing, and our general rawness not much to his liking. He 
became an editor, and also spent much of his time and 
energy in giving public readings from his novels. His 
home for the last decade of his life was at Gad’s Hill 
Place, near Rochester. He is especially associated with 
central London, whose lower and lower middle classes he 
pictured with humorous understanding. 

Dickens always wished to be an actor, and the influence 
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of the early nineteenth century stage, the most theatric 
and unreal in the history of the English drama, is marked 
in all his work. His plots are full of melodramatic situa- 
tions ; many of his principal characters are impossible em- 
bodiments of goodness or wickedness, and the subordinate 
ones are often only personified single traits or mannerisms ; 
his style is often exaggerated and artificial; his taste, 
especially in scenes of pathos, is questionable. But with 
all this, there is so much irresistible humor and good 
spirits in his early work, such burning sympathy for the 
oppressed, especially children, such interest in the masses 
of the people, and such delight in domestic affection, kind- 
ness, and good will, that his faults are forgotten in these 
virtues. No other English novelist, except perhaps Scott, 
was ever so popular in his own day with all classes of 
readers; and that popularity has continued to an amazing 
degree. 


Dickens was born in a suburb of Portsmouth, where 
his father was clerk in the navy pay-office. Within 
two years the family had moved to London and thence to 
Chatham, and, by the time Dickens was ten, had as their only 
home the debtors’ prison of the Marshalsea in London. David 
Copperfield makes one acquainted, after a fashion, with some 
members of Dickens’s family—his father, more or less the model 
for the grandiloquent and always hard-up Mr. Micawber; his 
mother, the ineffective and long-suffering Mrs. Micawber; and 
Dickens himself, “the little laboring hind,” David. A small legacy 
brought release from prison, and Dickens was sent to Wellington 
House Academy for three years under a master who was “a most 
ignorant fellow and a mere tyrant.” Then a solicitor took Dickens 
in as law-clerk. At night Dickens studied short-hand, and after 
two years was reporting important speeches for the papers, going 
to different parts of the country and writing his notes in the 
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lurching post-chaise as he hurried back to London to get them 
in in time for publication. It is interesting to notice how he made 
use later of these early experiences—the prison in Little Dorrit, 
the school in Nicholas Nickleby, the law office and his knowl- 
edge of coaches and inns in too many of his books to name. 
Dickens improved his education by reading industriously in 
the British Museum. Also he tried his hand at original composi- 
tion, and in 1835 began contributing his Sketches by Bos to vari- 
ous magazines. These sketches were so successful that he was 
engaged to write the explanatory matter for a series of humorous 
sketches by Seymour to illustrate the adventures of an unlucky 
club of sportsmen. Seymour committed suicide when only one 
number had appeared, and Dickens, continuing the story with a 
new illustrator (“Phiz’), kept the idea of a club, but except 
for Mr. Winkle, abandoned the plan of having them sportsmen. 
So Pickwick Papers arose and brought Dickens immediate fame. 


It is impossible to give briefly much idea of Dickens’s novels. 
Usually the plots are complicated; sometimes also they are loosely 
constructed. Some one has said that, after all, it is the characters, 
and not the plots they happen to be connected with, that matter. 
Dickens has created an amazingly various gallery of portraits. 
Only a few even of those most often referred to are listed 
here. 

Pickwick Papers (published in monthly parts [1836-1837], like 
many of Dickens's stories) describes the various adventures of the 
Pickwick Club, and especially Mrs. Bardell’s suit for breach of 
promise against Pickwick and his confinement in Fleet Prison, 
because he refused to pay damages. Other famous characters are 
Sam Weller, Pickwick’s imperturbable man-servant; his father 
Tony Weller, coach-driver; and Mr. Alfred Jingle, a jaunty and 
impudent strolling player. 


As a youth of seventeen Dickens had fallen in love with 
“Dora” of David Copperfield, but failed to win her, and in 1836 
married Catherine Hogarth. For a few years they lived on 
Doughty Street, not far from Holborn, in a house now arranged 
by the Dickens Club as a museum. 


From the publication of Pickwick Papers Dickens’s 
position was assured, and he made many friends, 
among them Carlyle, Washington Irving, Macready, Thackeray, — 
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and John Forster, later his biographer. Carlyle described him 
thus: “He is a fine little fellow—Boz, I think. Clear, blue, intel- 
ligent eyes, eyebrows that he arches amazingly, large, protrusive 
rather loose mouth, a face of most extreme mobility, which he 
shuttles about—eyebrows, eyes, mouth, and all—in a very singular 
manner while speaking. ... For the rest, a quiet shrewd-looking 
little fellow, who seems to guess pretty well what he is and what 
others are.” 


Among the novels of this period are these: 

Oliver Twist (1838) is the story of a workhouse waif who 
runs away to London, falls into the hands of a gang of pick- 
pockets, (Fagin, the Artful Dodger, Bill Sykes), but finally is 
rescued. 

Nicholas Nickleby (1838-1839) tells how its hero becomes a 
teacher at Squeers’s Dotheboys Hall, a horrible private school 
in Yorkshire, thrashes Squeers, rescues Smike, an abused pupil, 
becomes an actor with Mr. Vincent Crummles, head of a mediocre 
provincial company, and finally reaches prosperity in the employ 
of the good-natured Cheeryble brothers. 

The Old Curiosity Shop (1840-1841, as part of Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock) concerns Little Nell, who with her grandfather, in 
order to escape the persecutions of the wicked dwarf Quilp, leaves 
London, on the road falls in with Mrs. Jarley and her wax-works, 
and settles in a little village, where Nell dies. Also in the story 
are Dick Swiveller and the ‘““Marchioness,” the little drudge whom 
he befriends. 

Barnaby Rudge (1841) concerns the Gordon riots. Its heroine 
is Dolly Varden. Barnaby is a half-witted youth with a pet raven. 


In 1842 Dickens made his first trip to America. 
It seems he had invested in an English company 
speculating in lands at the juncture of the Ohio and the Mississippi 
in southern Illinois. He found the land mostly under water; 
naturally he was irritated. America received him enthusiastically, 
and he made publicly complimentary speeches in reply, but as 
he came to realize that this popularity had arisen from the sale 
of pirated editions of his books from which he had himself re- 
ceived no profits, his irritation increased. His pleas for inter- 
national copyright were supported by the best American papers, 
but the book-trade opposed the idea, as did newspapers in gen- 
eral. He became more and more indignant, and as soon as he got 
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out of the country he held America up to ridicule—in American 
Notes (1842) and Martin Chuzslewit (1844)—as greedy, bragging, 
and ill-bred. 

In 1843 appeared the first of his Christmas stories, A Christmas 
Carol, followed by The Chimes (1844) and The Cricket on the 
Hearth (1845). Between 1844 and 1858 he spent a good deal 
of time on the Continent, especially in England and France, and 
in 1846 was for a few weeks editor of a new newspaper, the 
Daily News. In 1847-1848 he was interested in amateur per- 
formances for charity of Every Man in his Humor, playing 
Bobadil in a manner, said Leigh Hunt, “quite rich and filled up.” 
These amateur dramatics continued for several years. In 1849 
he founded Household Words, a weekly periodical, with the 
avowed aim of being cheery, pleasant, and imaginative. His 
own work, however, was becoming less humorous, more mechan- 
ical, and more purposeful. His admirers, on the whole, prefer his 
earlier books, except David Copperfield. 


A Christmas Carol (1843) tells how the old miser Scrooge is 
reformed by a Christmas dream. 

Martin Chuzzlewit (1844) sends its hero to America, and so 
introduces a very unfavorable description of the country. Mr. 
Pecksniff, architect and hypocrite, and Mrs. Gamp, a very unpro- 
fessional nurse, who is always talking of her (mythical) friend, 
Mrs. Harris, are famous characters in the story. 

David Copperfield (1850), beside the characters named already, 
includes the faithful Peggotty, uncle to Little Emily, the girl de- 
ceived by David's friend Steerforth; Barkis, always “willin’” to 
marry Peggotty’s sister and finally succeeding; David’s strong- 
minded aunt, Betsy Trotwood; and Uriah Heep, the always 
“umble” villain. 

Dombey and Son (1848) tells of little Paul Dombey, who dies 
from being sent to the academy of the great Dr. Blimber, an 
intellectual hothouse. 

Bleak House (1853) is a complicated and interesting story 
showing the evils of long-continued litigation. One character is 
Mrs. Jellyby, who neglects her children because of her interest 
in the natives of Africa. 


In 1858 Dickens began giving public readings from 
his works for his own benefit, as he had TGS! 
done for charity. The actor in him enjoyed this work immensely 
with “the roaring sea of response,” for they were tremendously 
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successful. But they took an immense amount of energy and 
finally broke down his health. In 1858 his unhappy married life 
was relieved by an amicable separation from his wife, and in 
1867-1868 he made a second trip to America, to give readings 
from his works as in England. In spite of his unkind remarks 
after his previous trip, he was enthusiastically received, and in a 
great public dinner at the end of his visit, he acknowledged the 
gigantic changes he found in the country and the hospitality 
with which he had been received. These acknowledgments he 
also had inserted in all subsequent editions of American Notes 
and Martin Chuzzlewit. Soon after his return to England he died 
suddenly. He is buried in Westminster Abbey. 


A Tale of Two Cities (1859) is a story of the French Revolu- 
tion, in which Sidney Carton, to save from the guillotine the hus- 
band of the woman he loves and whom he resembles in appear- 
ance, dies in his place—‘the only way.’’ Dr. Manette is one of 
the prisoners released from the Bastile; Madame Lefarge one of 
the implacable knitting-women who watch the tumbrils. This story. 
lacking humor, is not representative of Dickens. 

Great Expectations (1861) tells how a little boy Pip helped a 
convict escape, and was educated as a gentleman by an unknown 
benefactor, later discovered to be this convict. 

Our Mutual Friend (1864-1865) has as one of its characters 
Fanny Cleaver, “Jennie Wren,” a deformed maker of dresses for 
dolls. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood (1870) was left unfinished at 
Dickens’s death, and ardent Dickensians have found great enter- 
tainment in attempting to guess the conclusion of the story and 
who murdered Edwin Drood. 
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' GEORGE ELIOT (MARY ANN EVANS LEWES 
CROSS) (1819-1880) 


[Age of Tennyson] [Period of Liberalism] 


Mary Ann Evans was the grand- 
daughter of a carpenter and daugh- 
ter of a farmer near Nuneaton in 
Warwickshire, a district where the 
scenes of several of her stories are 
laid, and which has become known 
as the “George Eliot” country. Her 
family was strictly religious, but at 
twenty-two she renounced her old 
faith. In spite of the handicaps of 
her class and sex, much more difficult to overcome in Eng- 
land and in her day than now in America, she became a 
learned woman, deeply read in philosophy, and the assist- 
ant editor of the Westminster Review. 

Her union with George Henry Lewes, not possible to 
make legal then though it could be made so to-day, cut her 
off from regular society. Through his influence she began 
to write stories, using the name “George Eliot”; the pub- 
lishers supposed the author to be a clergyman. Adam 
Bede placed her among the great novelists and was fol- 
lowed by other books (see below) which sustained her 
reputation. Romola necessitated so much study for its 
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backgrounds that she said, “I began it a young woman— 
I finished it an old woman.” 

In 1878 Lewes died. She was a woman who in a sin- 
gular degree needed some one to depend upon, and in 
1880 married John Cross, subsequently her biographer, 
but died in the sarne year. 

George Eliot is almost as much moralist and philosopher 
as novelist, scarcely succeeding in fusing with her story 
her analysis of motives and moral problems. By some 
readers, therefore, her books are considered heavy and 
Jacking in charm, inferior to those of Jane Austen and 
the Brontés. Others consider her the greatest woman in 
English Literature because of this very seriousness of 
purpose combined with her tolerant sympathy, under- 
standing portrayal of character, vivid descriptions, pro- 
verbial wisdom, and rich humor. Certainly her influence 
has been strong in changing the emphasis in novels from 
outward to psychological crises. 


George Eliot (notice the one / and one ¢) came 
from sound country stock. Her father, vigorous of 
mind and body, offered a suggestion at least for Adam Bede and 
was more fully pictured as Caleb Garth in Middlemarch; her 
mother had qualities like those of Mrs. Poyser in Adam Bede; 
Dinah Morris in the same book was an aunt; and Maggie and 
Tom Tulliver in The Mill on the Floss are the author herself 
and her brother. She was always religious-minded, and as a 
girl was very strict—so much so that she even doubted the pro- 
priety of an accomplishment so useless as music. At seventeen 
she had to leave school to take care of her father’s house because 
of the death of her mother, but she continued her education by 
reading, and studied German, Italian, Latin, Greek, and science 
as well as English, and became an accomplished musician. When 
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her father retired from active work, she and he settled near 
Coventry. 


Here she became acquainted with the Brays, pros- 
perous manufacturers, in religious matters free- 
thinkers. As a result of this friendship she became ultra-radical 
in her own views, gave up church-going, and so distressed her 
devout father that he refused to live with her. After a few 
months, however, she resumed her former habits and took up 
the care again of her father, though she still held to her new 
opinions and in witness to them, translated Strauss’s life of Christ 
from the German, which she found a “soul-stupefying” task. Her 
development was slow and awkward; she was oppressed by mel- 
ancholy and ill health. “Poor thing,” said a friend concerning 
her, “I do pity her sometimes with her pale sickly face and 
dreadful headaches and anxiety about her father.” But her am- 
bition triumphed. After the death of her father and a trip to 
Germany with the Brays, she returned to England and began 
to write liberal articles for the Westminster Review. Friendships 
followed with Herbert Spencer, the philosopher, and George Henry 
Lewes, a prominent writer on miscellaneous subjects. The latter’s 
wife had left him, but because he had once forgiven her un- 
faithfulness, he could not, according to the law at the time, ob- 
tain a divorce. Disregarding this, Miss Evans entered a conjugal 
relationship with him, as far removed as any could be from Bo- 
hemian laxity, and adopted his three sons as her own. 


i 22—377 


Both Lewes and Spencer encouraged her to turn 
from her essays and articles to the writing of fic- 
tion. Her first novels were all of English country life, which 
she had known from her youth. A trip to Italy in 1860 caused 
her to select Florence as the scene of Romola and so to pass from 
novels based on observation to novels based on study. 


IIT: 37-44. 


Novels based on observation: 


Scenes from Clerical Life (1858) is a collection of shortish 
stories, including “Amos Barton,” her first. 
Adam Bede (1850) is an especially admirable picture of Eng- 
lish rural life at the beginning of the century. Its hero is a fine 
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young carpenter who loves a pretty but foolish dairymaid. One 
of its best characters is the shrewd, outspoken farmer’s wife, 
Mrs. Poyser (see above). The story is dramatic, humorous, and 
full of good sense. 

The Mill on the Floss (1860) is more or less autobiographic, 
includes some amusing aunts, and its climax—a great flood—is 
dramatic, perhaps melodramatic. 

Silas Marner (1861) is a carefully planned story of stolen gold, 
and of a miser mdde human by love for a little child. 

George Eliot’s stories of England brought her great fame and 
many visitors sought her out, though she had said, “I wish it to 
be understood that I should never invite anyone to come and 
see me, who did not ask for the invitation.” Calls upon her seem 
to have been rather solemn affairs. “Mrs. Lewes generally sat 
in an arm-chair at the left of the fireplace . . . Those who wished 
to converse with the great authoress whom they had come to 
visit took seats in their turns at the chair by her side. She always 
gave us of her best. Her conversation was deeply sympathetic, but 
grave and solemn, illumined by happy phrases and by thrilling 
tenderness, but not by humor. Although her features were heavy, 
and not well-proportioned, all was forgotten when that majestic 
head slowly bent down, and the eyes were lit up by a penetrating 
and lively gaze. She appeared much greater than her books. Her 
ability seemed to shrink beside her moral grandeur.” And she is 
described when riding in the park as “a large, thick-set sybil, 
dreamy and immobile, whose massive features, somewhat grim 
when seen in profile, were incongruously bordered by a hat always 
in the height of Paris fashion, which in those days commonly in- 
cluded an immense ostrich feather.” And another caller describes 
her as ‘very quiet and noble, with two steady little eyes, and a 
sweet voice. As I looked I felt her to be a friend, not exactly a 
personal friend, but a good and benevolent impulse.” 


Most readers considered her work in this last 
period of her life heavy and labored in comparison 
to that of her earlier years, though she herself is variously quoted 
as thinking Daniel Deronda or Middlemarch her finest book. In 
these years also, she became especially interested in poetry, and 
in preparation for The Spanish Gypsy, a poem in dramatic form, 
visited Spain in 1867. Except for one passage, “Oh, may I join the 
choir invisible,’ her poetry does not rank high. 


IV: 44-61. 


Novels, most of them based on study: 


Romola (1863) is laid in Florence at the time of Savonarola 
and concerns the moral decay of the brilliant Greek Tito in a 
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career of selfish indulgence as contrasted with his wife Romola, 
who becomes more and more noble. 

Felix Holt (1866) is a story of England at the time of the 
Reform Bill. 

Middlemarch (1872) is a long novel, like her earlier work in 
scene and subject, life in the provincial town of Middlemarch. 

Daniel Deronda (1876) is a study of Jewish character and 
social life. 

Impressions of Theophrastus Such (1879) is a collection of 
essays. 


At her death her fame was extraordinary. One writer com- 
pared her to Dante; a treatise on the novel called her the greatest 
English novelist; Herbert Spencer excepted her novels alone 
from his ban against fiction in the London Library. They would 
hardly be ranked so high to-day. Yet her best novels remain 
entertaining and illuminating in their insistence on the importance 
of the spiritual in life and of our deeds as determining our des- 
tinies. 


“Do you know if you read this you cannot 
read that?—that what you lose to-day you can- 
not gain to-morrow? Will you go and gossip 
with your housemaid when you may talk with 
queens and kings ...or... jostle with the 
common crowd for entrance here and audience 
there while all the while this eternal court is 
open to you?” 

—RUSKIN. 
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JOHN RUSKIN (1819-1900) 


{Age of Tennyson] [Period of Liberalism] 


Ruskin was the son of a wealthy London wine-merchant. 
Most of his early education he received at home. His 
mother had him read the Bible through with her aloud 
verse by verse; when it was finished they began all over 
again. Much of it also he learned by heart. He calls this 
training “the one essential part of all my education.” Each 
summer he made long carriage-trips with his parents, first 
to the scenically beautiful parts of Great Britain and then 
to those of the Continent. He received his university train- 
ing at Oxford. 

Ruskin became famous as a 
writer and art critic when he 
was only twenty-four by his 
publication of the first volume 
of Modern Painters. In this 
part of his life he wrote very 
elaborate prose with long rhyth-¢ 
mical sentences and many ad- JOHN RUSKIN 
jectives, a kind of prose poetry. (Reproduced by permission from 


The Century Magazine.) 
Several books of this kind made A caricature by Gluyas Wil- 
_ : * . ,._ liams of Ruskin condemning an 
him almost dictator in artistic alleged masterpiece. 
affairs in England. 
Then when he was forty-one he became convinced that 
without social and economic reform, art was impos- 
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sible. He therefore turned to writing on such subjects and 
also changed his style to one of simplicity and eloquent 
directness. He was extraordinarily popular as a lecturer 
even with those he attacked. 

He became professor of fine arts at Oxford and there 
worked incessantly to further the appreciation of art and 
to carry out various reforms, devoting all his large for- 
tune to this cause. At sixty-five he failed in health. There- 
after he lived in retirement at Brantwood in the Lake 
District until he was eighty-one. 

After reading one of Ruskin’s descriptions of nature, 
such as are contained in the third volume of Modern 
Painters, it is easy to understand Charlotte Bronté’s state- 
ment, “I feel now as if I had been walking blindfold; the 
book seems to give me eyes.” And though economics since 
his day has become more human, Carlyle’s description of 
his economic essays as “fierce lightning bolts” is still ap- 
propriate. Like most great men Ruskin had his prejudices, 
and his hatred of machines and railroads is perhaps more 
amusing than impressive. But his desire to protect the 
beauty of the world and to bring true well-being to society 
is wholly admirable, and it is not always easy to answer 
his arguments. 


Ruskin’s father hoped Ruskin would be a poet— 
“another Byron, only pious.” His mother saw in him 
a future bishop. The stern qualities of his early surroundings are 
indicated in his remark about his mother, “I have seen my mother 
travel from sunrise to sunset on a summer’s day without once 
leaning back in the carriage.” She strongly disbelieved in toys, 
and observed Sunday with great strictness, turning all the pic- 
tures to the wall. Ruskin’s father would never let him see even 
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for an instant a bad picture. Thus Ruskin’s boyhood was un- 
usually solitary and protected. 

A gift of a volume illustrated by Turner determined, Ruskin 
said, the main course of his life. He very early began to draw. 
Another great influence upon him was his first sight of the Alps 
in 1835. At seventeen he went to Oxford, where he was at first 
thought rather a joke because of his effeminate ways, but where 
he soon established his abilities. While he was a student he wrote 
The King of the Golden River (1841, published 1851) a children’s 
story in answer to a challenge by Euphemia Gray. His university 
course was interrupted by a love-afiair with a young Catholic 
girl. His mother was so much opposed to their marriage that he 
gave up his suit, but became ill over it, and traveled on the 
Continent to recover his health. 


Two years in Italy gave him the material for the 
first volume of Modern Painters (1843), which caused 
a great controversy, this young “Gentleman of Oxford” (the book 
did not bear Ruskin’s name) outspokenly challenging the judg- 
ments of the orthodox critics. Other volumes on art followed, 
irritating established artists and architects, but captivating the 
general public and much influencing the younger generation. Thus 
Ruskin attained an unparalleled position as an expounder of ar- 
tistic doctrine. 

In his personal affairs he was not so fortunate. In 1847 he 
was reduced to “a heap of ashes” through his refusal by the 
granddaughter of Scott, and in 1848, acceding to the wishes of 
his parents, married Euphemia Gray. But their tastes were very 
dissimilar—she loved society and great cities and he despised 
them—and their marriage was unhappy. She fell in love with 
Ruskin’s friend, the artist Millais, and in 1855 secured a separa- 
tion to marry him. 


II: 24-41. 


Among Ruskin’s works of this period are the following: 


Modern Painters, Volume 1, is a defense of Turner as the 
greatest because the truest of landscape painters; Volume II (1846) 
discusses the general principles of art; Volumes III, IV, V (1856- 
1860) are “of many things.” 
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The Seven Lamps of Architecture (1849), illustrated by his 
own drawings, as are many of his books, discusses the spiritual 
principles of architecture. ’ 

Pre-Raphaelitism (1851) is a defense of the Pre-Raphaelite 
painters, Millais and Hunt, which won for them popular approval, 
so great was Ruskin’s influence. ; 

The Stones of Venice (1851-1853) contrasted the Gothic and 
the Renaissance architecture of Venice to the advantage of the 
former. It contains a chapter, “On the Nature of Gothic,’ which 
became a sort of gospel to Morris and his associates. 

The principal ideas of these books are: art must be based on 
truth; that art is greatest which includes the greatest ideas; great 
art springs only from a great moral and social life; and art is 
for the many, not the few. “Life without industry is guilt,” he 
said, “and industry without art is brutality.’ Thus “he turned art 
from a form of snobbery into a secure inspiration.” 


Modern society, however, seemed to Ruskin neither 
great nor moral. He loved Gothic art and the middle 
ages. He hated the steam-engine and all it had brought about— 
machinery, which turned working-men into machines; railroads, 
which spoiled the landscapes which he loved; and the ugly slums 
created by crowding people into the great manufacturing cities. 
He said modern so-called “wealth” was rather “illth.’ “There is 
no wealth but life, life including all its powers of love, of joy, 
of admiration. That country is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy human beings.” So just when 
people generally were accepting his ideas on art as gospel, and 
architects were beginning to design imitation Gothic buildings as 
a result of his teachings, (buildings which, by the way, he de- 
plored), he himself turned from writing on art to attacking the 
prevailing ideas on economics. People thought he had gone mad, 
and two series of his papers had to be discontinued in the maga- 
zines, because of the protests of the public. Many of his ideas 
were freakish and expressed with vehemence and extravagance. 
“I should like to destroy most of the railroads in England, and 
all the railroads in Wales. I should like to destroy and rebuild 
the Houses of Parliament, the National Gallery, and the East End 
of London; and to destroy, without rebuilding, the new town of 
Edinburgh, the north suburb of Geneva, and the city of New 
York.” (New York, one may note, he had never seen). But his 
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fundamental contention that industry must consider the human 
factor is profoundly true and has modified the program of all 
parties. 


Ruskin was fond of unusual and sometimes symbolic titles for 
his books. Some of them from this period are: 


Unto This Last (1862), the one of all his books he preferred 
for subject-matter and style; Sesame and Lilies (1865), on books 
and the position of women; The Crown of Wild Olive (1866), 
on the duty of work; and Fors Clavigera (1871-84), letters to the 
working-men of England. 


From 1860 to 1870 was a period of personal solitude. He was 
less intimate even with his parents, differing with his father on 
economics and with his mother on religion. At the death of his 
father he received more than £157,000, most of which he spent 
in charity and plans of public welfare. From 1870-1879 he was 
professor of fine arts at Oxford, where an auditor at his lectures 
found them “far above the religious height of the most solemn 
service I have ever heard.” Ruskin was always applauded when 
he entered, “and sometimes the feeling he called forth was. so 
intense that the students sat spellbound with bowed heads and 
dimmed eyes as he folded his notes and went out.” He also en- 
gaged in various social reforms; he founded the Guild of St. 
George, a socialistic enterprise; started a model tea-shop; en- 
couraged handicrafts; taught at the Working-Man’s College, 
London, from which have arisen social centers in other cities; 
even swept streets in London and got his students to try road- 
building near Oxford. In 1875 came a bitter personal sorrow, the 
death of Rose La Touche, a girl thirty years younger than him- 
self whom he loved and wished to marry. She, however, became 
very religious and would not marry him because of his liberal 
views. Thinking of her death always unmanned him, and he 
suffered recurring attacks of brain-fever. 

In 1878 Whistler won from him one farthing’s damages in 
a lawsuit occasioned by Ruskin’s describing Whistler’s “Nocturne 
in Black and Gold” as “a pot of paint flung in the public’s face.” 
Many of the prominent artists of the day were called to testify. 
Ruskin’s position as an art critic was demonstrated by a public 
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subscription to pay his expenses in the trial, while Whistler’s fame 
as an artist suffered severely. More recent opinion, influenced by 
the idea that art is justified by itself, not its morals or the teach- 
ings it gives, has sided with Whistler rather than with Ruskin. 
It was, in fact, about this time that Ruskin’s authority as an art 


critic began to decline. 


€ In 1884 he had to retire to Brantwood, where he 
TV: 65-81. suffered many attacks of sickness, and his mind 
gradually failed. Between 1885 and 1889 he was, however, able to 
write Preterita, an interesting autobiography. But he had to leave 
it unfinished. He was buried in Coniston, in the Lake District. 


“The importance of reading, not slight stuff 
to get through the time, but the best that has 
been written, forces itself upon me more and 
more every year I live; it is living in good 
company, and people are generally keen enough, 
or too keen, yet they will not do it in the 


simplest and best manner, by reading.” 
—ARNOLD. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD (1822-1888) 
[Age of Tennysonj [Period of Liberalism] 


Matthew Arnold, poet and critic, was son of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, the famous head-master of Rugby. 
After completing his work at Oxford, Arnold became a 
hard-working and forward-looking inspector of schools 
for the government. His literary work was an avocation. 
Most of his poetry was written before he was fifty, the 
best of it before he was thirty-five. His prose dealt, 
mainly in a critical way, with 
literary, social, and religious 
subjects. He has been called one 
of the four greatest preachers 
in English Literature of the 
nineteenth century, and finally 
perhaps the most effective (the 
others were Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and Newman). Arnold visited vol 

; Ps : : (Reproduced by permission from 
America twice, delivering lec- The Century Magazine.) 
tures in the East and Middle eRe sae gree meee ‘hee 
West. Philistines to flight. 

Arnold rejected in his poetry Tennyson’s detailed 
elaborateness, and shows a sense of lucidity, proportion, 
and restraint unusual in English Literature. Some have 
called his poetry cold, and over-intellectual, but this is 
certainly not true of his best poems, “Sohrab and Rus- 
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tum,” a miniature epic; “The Scholar Gypsy,” a poem full 
of beautiful touches of description of the Oxford neigh- 
borhood; and numerous short poems such as “Rugby 
Chapel,” in honor of his father, and “Dover Beach,” 
which shows his wistful but doubting attitude in reli- 
gion. 

His prose is similarly classical in its clearness, pre- 
cision, and dominating sense of the whole, and is espe- 
cially distinguished for its urbane but penetrating satire, 
and its frequently repeated pregnant phrases. His best- 
known prose works are his Essays in Criticism, and 
Culture and Anarchy. Friendship’s Garland is an amus- 
ing series of skits on English complacency, and Arnold 
himself thought Discourses in America his best prose 
book. He was also influential in his own day as a liberal 
writer on religion. His ideas have so generally entered 
into modern thought that they often seem familiar even 
to those who have not read him. 


Arnold was born at Laleham in the Thames val- 
ley. This district, with its ancient memories and 
ordered beauty, impressed him deeply, but books and education 
were even more powerful influences on him, and his father 
most powerful of all. Differing finally from his father in belief, 
he nevertheless had the same courage, the same sense of duty, 
and the same faith in the worth-whileness of effort and in the 
power of ideas. 

Arnold was educated at Winchester, Rugby, and Oxford. At 
Oxford his principal friend was the poet, Arthur Henry Clough, 
in whose memory he wrote the poem “Thyrsis.” When Arnold 
left Oxford it was probably with the hope that he might be 
a poet, but circumstances led him first to teach at Rugby for a 
short time, then to become secretary for three years to Lord 
Lansdowne, and finally (1851) to become inspector of schools. 
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He did publish The Strayed Reveller and Other Poems (1849), 
but it had only a small sale and was soon withdrawn. 


As inspector of schools he had to read examination 
papers two or three hours a day, and to do a great 
deal of traveling about the country. He did his work systematically 
and thoroughly, though not without much trial of his endurance 
and patience. He had now and then the compensation of trips of 
inspection of foreign schools, and he was able to have a real 
influence in building up the new educational system of England. 

But writing poetry in these circumstances was increasingly dif- 
ficult. He did, however, issue various volumes (1852, 1853 in- 
cluding “Sohrab and Rustum” and “The Scholar Gypsy;” 1855, 
1858). Much of this poetry expresses a mood of melancholy, re- 
gret, and disillusion. Under the stress of modern ideas, old con- 
solations failed, especially those of religion. This mood appears, 
for instance, in “Dover Beach” and in his tragedy, Empedocles on 
Etna. In the latter, Empedocles, the old Greek philosopher, faith- 
ful to reason and truth, but left without joy, hope, or faith, throws 
himself at last into the crater of the volcano. In general, how- 
ever, Arnold’s message is one of endurance; the mission of poetry, 
he thought, was “to inspirit and rejoice the reader.” He therefore 
withdrew Empedocles from circulation and reinstated it in his 
works only when urged to do so by Browning. His appointment as 
professor of poetry at Oxford (1857) turned him from poetry 
to criticism, though he did issue New Poems in 1867 (including 
“Thyrsis’ and “Dover Beach’) and Poems (1869, including 
“Rugby Chapel’). 


II: 29-35. 


His duties as professor of poetry did not interrupt 
his work as inspector. He delivered several courses 
of lectures and published various books, first on literary and 
social subjects, and then (1870-1877) on religion and the Bible, 
which especially made him known to his contemporaries. 


III: 35-61. 


Arnold’s principal books of criticism are especially his Essays 
in Criticism (first series, 1865; second series, 1888), an On Trans- 
lating Homer (1861), and On the Study of Celtic Literature 
(1867). He conceived the business of criticism to be “to see the 
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object as in itself it really is,’ “to know the best that is known 
and thought in the world, and by in its turn making this known, to 
create a current of true and fresh ideas,” and so to secure a “free 
play of the mind.” He treated poetry as “a criticism of life,” and 
sought in it for “high seriousness” and “the grand style.” As a 
test of this grand style he suggested the use of lines which show 
it from the works of the great poets; they will serve as touch- 
stones. 

Culture and Anarchy (1869) is his most famous book on so- 
ciety. In it he pleaded for culture, “sweetness and light,” as dis- 
tinguished from machinery: freedom, population, wealth, religious 
organizations—all means to be justified by the use to which they 
are put, not ends in themselves. He divided English society into the 
Barbarians or aristocrats, the Philistines or middle class, and the 
Populace or lower classes, and attacked with special vigor the 
Philistines for their complacency and materialism. 

In his books on religion (Literature and Dogma, 1873, etc.), 
Arnold approached the Bible especially as literature, rejected 
theology and the miraculous, and defined Religion as “morality 
touched with emotion,” and God as “the power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.” His views provoked much opposition, 


so much that he declined a second appointment as professor at 
Oxford. 


In 1883-1884 Arnold lectured in America. A Chicago paper 
described him thus: “He has harsh features, supercilious manners, 
parts his hair down the middle, wears a single eye-glass and ill- 
fitting clothes.” On the whole he found Americans as he had ex- 
pected he would, largely Philistines. In 1886 he visited America 
again, his daughter having married in New York. In this same 
year he retired from his inspectorship. Two years later he died 
and was buried in the churchyard at Laleham. 

His last and best biographer, Stuart Sherman, speaks of his 
serene melancholy and his blithe outward demeanor. His re- 
fusal to take his opponents too seriously and his brilliant satiric 
thrusts made one of them call him “the kid-glove philosopher.” 
If his manner was thus debonair, his attack was all the more 
effective, and he did not lack seriousness of purpose. He stood 
for the humanities as opposed to an education devoted only to 
science, and for an harmonious development; “I hate all over- 
preponderance of single elements.” 
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GEORGE MEREDITH (1828-1909) 
[Age of Tennyson] [Period of Liberalism] 


Meredith was one of the great 
Victorian novelists and poets, 
but his ideas were in advance of 
his time, and the general public 
delayed its recognition of him 
until a few years before his 
death, so that he came to be 
thought of at the turn of the cen- 
tury more as a contemporary 
than as a Victorian. Now he is 
again somewhat neglected. Many of his ideas, once un- 
usual, have becorne familiar, and his manner in much of 
his prose and verse is so difficult that readers pass him 
by. What his final position may be is problematical. His 
most representative novel is The Egowst. 


Meredith was the son of a tailor of Portsmouth. His grand- 
father was also a tailor, but “in the grand style,” keeping horses, 
hunting, and having a wide acquaintance among the gentry. Mere- 
dith describes him with much humor as “the Great Mel” in Evan 
Harrington and Meredith’s own aunts as Mel’s three daughters. 
Curiously, though thus frankly describing his family in this novel, 
Meredith was very secretive about his birth and parentage, as if 
ashamed of it, and then satirizing himself for being ashamed. 

Meredith received the best part of his education at the famous 
Moravian school at Neuwied, Germany. Then he went into a 
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lawyer’s office in London, began to write poetry, and married the 
daughter of Peacock, the novelist. In 1851 appeared his first book 
of poems, which drew the favorable attention of Tennyson, but 
failed with the public. His marriage proved unhappy, and his 
wife deserted him and their son (1858). After her death Mere- 
dith, in Modern Love (1862), a whole novel condensed into a 
few short, sonnet-like poems, told a story based on his experience. 
His real desire was to be known as a poet, and all his life he 
continued to write poems, some of them, like “Love in a Valley,” 
exquisite in form; others stimulating in thought but irritatingly 
obscure. His aim, he said, was all for “concentration and sugges- 
tion,” and that often made for hard reading. But his ideas are 
worth while and his descriptions of the nature of southern Eng- 
land—its winds, hills, birds, and trees—are full of beauty. 

Failing a public for his poetry, he acted as a publisher’s reader, 
served as a correspondent for the newspapers, and wrote novels. 
As a reader Meredith rejected some popular successes (East 
Lynne) and some books by authors later important (Butler, 
Shaw), but he encouraged Hardy and Gissing. As a newspaper cor- 
respondent he went to the Italian front in 1866, but he abandoned 
journalism as soon as he could. For a time Meredith had rooms 
in Chelsea with Rossetti and Swinburne, but in 1864 he married 
again, very happily, and in 1868 settled at Box Hill, Surrey, where 
he made his home for the rest of his life. 

Meredith’s first important novel, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
(1859), was well received by the critics, but was refused by the 
circulating libraries as immoral. For years his novels had no 
wide audience. His ideas seemed strange, revolutionary. He at- 
tacked sentimentality, pleaded for the application of intelligence 
to life (“More brain, O Lord, more brain!” he says in Modern 
Love), showed the proper relation of the sexes to be one of com- 
radeship, not the subservience of the woman to the man, and 
made the pompous, complacent, and rigidly conventional, ridicu- 
lous. This last service especially appears in his lecture, “On the 
Idea of Comedy” (1877), and in The Egoist (1879). The style 
of his prose is brilliant and witty, but sometimes too epigram- 
matic, tortuous, and hard to follow. When he found the public 
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would not attend to him, he became even more obscure, as if 
out of sheer defiance. Not until the eighties did he really become 
prominent. His last novel was published in 1895, but he con- 
tinued to write poetry, and in 1896 revised Richard Feverel and 
Evan Harrington for the collected edition of his works. 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel is the story of a young man 
brought up according to a system by a father, who tries to be 
Providence to him. The system fails when Richard meets Lucy 
Desborough. Nature, as often in Meredith, finally brings healing 
to Richard. 

The Egoist is a richly comic account of the discomfiture of Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, when he tries to woo and dominate Clara 
Middleton, “a rogue in porcelain.” Sir Willoughby is the spoiled 
son of an ancient family, his social graces summed up in the 
phrase, ‘He has a leg.” 


Meredith as a young man was very energetic, a great walker, 
an attractive companion, and perhaps the finest talker of his time. 
“Never did he lapse into commonplace colloquialism. But all the 
time this highly wrought, artificial conversation, with its crystal- 
lized phrases and its high-piled metaphors, moved and tossed on 
a current of laughter. His laugh curled round his sentences as 
if he himself enjoyed their humorous exaggeration.” When he 
had become famous and visitors sought him out at Box Hill in 
increasing numbers, he was an old, stone-deaf, paralyzed man, but 
still a splendid figure. Even then he said sardonically, “My name 
is famous, but no one reads my books.” He is buried at Dorking, 
near Box Hill. 

Meredith had a great influence on the thought of his time, 
especially near the end of his life. To him as much as any one is 
due the changed attitude toward women. And even if he is more 
difficult to read than many authors, the novels named above, as 
well as many of his poems, are worth the effort for their fine 
intelligence or their comic power. 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE (1837-1909) 


(Age of Tennyson] [Period of Liberalism] 


When Swinburne first appeared he was thought of as 
herald of a new age in poetry, because of his defiance of 
the Victorian proprieties. Now he seems rather to be 
important for his extraordinary mastery of varied, melodi- 
ous verse. 


The son of an admiral, he had from childhood a passion for 
the sea. His life was based on enthusiasms and hero-worship— 
for Elizabethan and Greek drama, for Victor Hugo, Landor, and 
Mazzini, and for liberty. From Eton he went to Oxford where 
he was much influenced by the Pre-Raphaelites; for some time 
he lived with Rossetti in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. His finest work, 
beside some shorter poems, is Atalanta in Calydon (1865), an imi- 
tation of a Greek play. The book of his that made the greatest 
furor was Poems and Ballads (1866); Morley called him be- 
cause of it an “unclean fiery imp from the pit,’ while others 
looked more favorably at it as marking a change from the domi- 
nant Tennysonian note. 

Swinburne was an extraordinary looking person, small in stat- 
ure with a “huge shock of carrot hair” and a “little, pallid face.” 
Meredith said that he would become “as an ocean lashed into a 
tempest by a sigh,” he was so excitable on the subjects he cared 
about. At Oxford he became addicted to drink, and was almost 
lost in every way at the age of forty-two, when Watts-Dunton 
took him to live with him at Putney. There he remained for 
thirty years, carefully watched over and confined to a methodical 
life, and writing voluminously both in poetry and prose. His 
later poetry is not much regarded, but his prose, though marred 
by superlatives and extravagance of praise and blame, contains 
some fine criticism (The Study of Shakespeare [1880]). 
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ROBERT LOUuIS STEVENSON (1850-1894) 


[Age of Tennyson] [Period of Liberalism] 


Stevenson was a poet and essayist, 
and almost the only author of recent 
years to write romantic stories, short 
and long, possessed of lasting interest. 
Much of his popularity is due, also, to 
his attractive personality; though al- 
most all his life suffering from ill 
health, he was cheerful and coura- 
geous in his outlook. The most famous of his works in 
the various forms he employed are Virginibus Pucrisque, 
essays; A Child’s Garden of Verse, poetry; Treasure 
Island, a romance; and The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, a short story. 


Stevenson was born in Edinburgh. His family, civil engineers, 
tried to educate him for that profession and then for law, and 
he was finally admitted to the bar, but his interests were always 
in literature. As a young man he was flippant and a good deal 
of a vagabond. His health was poor, too, and the restraints this 
put upon him made him all the more rebellious. He professed him- 
self a socialist and freethinker, and affected a foreign appear- 
ance, wearing a shapeless old velvet jacket and keeping his hair 
long. All this caused much disagreement with his stern, practical, 
respectable father. Finally his health broke down, he was threat- 
ened with tuberculosis, and he began the search for health which 
continued throughout his life. 
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In these years of his youth also he was through conscious imi- 
tation of this writer and that and by constant practice, teaching 
himself to write. Among his early books are The Inland Voyage 
(1878) and Travels with a Donkey (1879), accounts of excursions 
in France. On the first of these he met an American lady, Mrs. 
Osbourne, with whom he fell in love at first sight. In 1879 he 
followed her, against the wishes of his father, to San Francisco, 
crossing the Atlantic on an emigrant ship, and the United States 
as a second-class passenger. The hardships of this trip left him 
severely ill, and he was hard-up for money, living on one square 
meal a day, and writing when he should have been resting. Before 
his father learned of his distress and sent him money, Stevenson 
almost starved. Mrs. Osbourne’s divorce made their marriage 
possible, and after a few months in the mountains, accompanied 
by her fourteen-year old son Lloyd, they went back to Scotland 
(1880), and were through her tact reconciled to his parents. 

Except for numerous journeys for his health to Switzerland, 
France, and England, Stevenson remained in Scotland till after 
his father’s death. Among his friends were Colvin, Gosse, Lang, 
and Henley, all writers of importance. By 1880 he got himself 
on the track in literature which he was to follow. His first long 
story, Treasure Island (1883), was also his first popular success, 
though when first published in a boys’ magazine it attracted no 
attention. Other works of this time were A Child’s Garden of 
Verse (1885) and Kidnapped and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (1886). 

In 1887 he came to Saranac Lake, New York, in search of 
health, and when he was well enough, went on across the country 
to California. By this time he was a considerable literary figure, 
much sought out by visitors. He charmed them by his astonishing 
vivacity even when he was ill. When people learned that he was 
starting to cruise the Pacific (1888) in search of health, they were 
greatly interested. After voyaging over 8,000 miles, he settled 
at Vailima, Samoa. Stevenson might throughout his life have 
escaped much of his illness by being more careful, but he prac- 
tised what he wrote in “Aes Triplex,” “It is better to lose health 
like a spendthrift than to waste it like a miser.’ Among the works 
of these years after leaving England were The Master of Ballan- 
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trae (1889); David Balfour (in England Catriona) (1893), a 
sequel to Kidnapped; Father Damien, in praise of a priest among 
the lepers (1890) ; and Vailima Letters (1895). Weir of Hermis- 
ton (1896), which bid fair to be one of his best works, he left 
unfinished. 

In Samoa he interested himself in securing justice for the na- 
tives. Always he had resisted oppression. A characteristic story 
of him is that he violently interrupted a man beating a dog. “It’s 
not your dog,” the man said. “No,” said Stevenson, “but it’s God’s 
dog, and I’m not going to see you ill-use it.’ So the small, un- 
protected races aroused his interest, and they responded to it, 
regarded him as a prophet, built for him a road they called “the 
Road of the Loving Heart,’”’ and when he died, cut a way to the 
top of a mountain, that he might, as he had wished, be buried 
there. 


“The most influential books, and the truest 
in their influence, are works of fiction. They 
do not pin the reader to a dogma which he 
must afterwards discover to be inexact; they 
do not teach him a lesson which he must after- 
wards unlearn. They repeat, they rearrange, 
they clarify the lessons of life; they disengage 
us from ourselves, they constrain us to the 
acquaintance of others; and they show us the 
web of experience, not as we can see it for 
ourselves, but with a singular change—that 
monstrous, consuming ego of ours being, for 
the nonce, struck out.” 

—STEVENSON. 
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YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 
FROM 1892 (DEATH OF TENNYSON) 


Rulers: 
Saxe-Coburg: Victoria, 1837-1901; Edward VII, 1901-1910; 
George V, I910- . (In 1917 the royal family changed its 
name to Windsor.) 


HISTORY 


This age bridges the World War, which, it would seem, must 
profoundly have modified society and literature. Yet most of the 
qualities usually said to be distinctive of the post-War years— 
lawlessness, the rebellion of youth, looser morals, etc.—were being 
noticed before 1914, and all the authors most prominent to-day had 
made their fame before the War. Future literary historians will 
no doubt be able to point out the changes wrought in English 
letters by the War, but as yet these changes are not sufficiently 
clear. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century saw a strong move- 
ment toward imperialism, an emphasis on the British Empire, ex- 
pressed in literature by Kipling and Henley, in politics by Joseph 
Chamberlain. Chamberlain hoped to unite the Empire through 
some sort of commercial agreement, with tariffs imposed on goods 
brought in from other nations. This was suggested in 1896, but 
was received with great disfavor as conflicting with England’s 
settled policy of free trade. But the imperialistic idea was fur- 
thered by the second Imperial Jubilee in 1897, which celebrated 
Victoria’s sixtieth year on the throne and the unparalleled great- 
ness and prosperity of the Empire. These ambitions led to trouble 
in Africa, where a dispute with the Transvaal Republic resulted 
in the Boer War (1899-1902). Troops from Canada, Australia, 
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and New Zealand assisted in the fighting, and thus strengthened 
the idea of empire. The war was violently opposed by many in 
England and aroused great animosity, but was at last successful, 
and resulted in the founding of another great Dominion, the 
Union of South Africa (1910). 

Meanwhile an ominous cloud on the horizon was Germany’s 
rising ambition and, her creation of a great navy to support it, 
which challenged Britain’s supremacy on the seas. England for- 
sook her traditional policy of “splendid isolation” from Conti- 
nental affairs for an “understanding” with France and Russia, 
and all Europe began a race in armaments. 

At home there were troubles also. The long years of pros- 
perity brought into blacker contrast the awful poverty of Great 
Britain’s “submerged tenth.” In 1903 a leading statesman said that 
over 12,000,000 people were “in the grip of perpetual poverty 
and never free from hunger.” Various measures of relicf were 
attempted. Cities instituted different enterprises to assist their 
citizens, such as bath-houses and wash-houses, parks, museums. 
Public-spirited citizens established “‘settlements” in the slum dis- 
tricts. “General” Booth wrote In Darkest England (1890) and by 
the Salvation Army tried to reach, through philanthropy and un- - 
usual methods of attracting attention, the thousands whom the 
churches could not interest. Some reformers looked to political 
action, and formed a socialist party, or like the Fabian Society 
(the Webbs, Shaw, and Wells were at one time or another mem- 
bers) tried by education and agitation to stir public opinion and 
persuade whatever party which might be in power to pass social- 
istic measures. Many of these reformers had been influenced by 
the writings of Carlyle, Ruskin, and other Victorians. Lloyd 
George brought the Liberal party to sponsor such essentially 
socialistic measures as old-age pensions, and unemployment in- 
surance, and to raise the necessary funds demanded increased 
taxes on inheritances and on land. These taxes hit the landed 
gentry most severely and were bitterly opposed by the House of 
Lords. The working classes themselves, after the Taff Vale de- 
cision (1901), which made impossible effective action through 
the trade-unions, also turned to political methods, and increasingly 
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supported the Independent Labor Party, which thus became one 
of the major parties. 

The question of home rule for Ireland also aroused violent 
discussion. While southern, Catholic Ireland (its chief city, Dub- 
lin) insisted on a separate Irish Parliament, northern, Protestant 
Ireland (its chief province Ulster; its chief city, Belfast) refused 
to agree, fearing Catholic domination, and the House of Lords 
supported it in this refusal. As the House of Lords could veto 
any Dill, the Liberals saw no chance for their bills on these 
various matters to pass, and therefore agitated for a bill limiting 
the veto power of the Lords. This was finally forced through in 
1910, their other measures were also passed, including that of 
home rule for Ireland, and Ulster was preparing for armed 
resistance, when in August, 1914, the World War broke out be- 
tween Germany, Austria, and Turkey on the one side, and on the 
other most of the rest of Europe, Japan, and later the United 
States. 

The War brought some changes in domestic problems. Women 
finally secured the right to vote. This had been agitated for a 
good many years; in the first part of the century the suffragettes 
‘had used all sorts of methods of annoyance and even violence 
to force the matter on public notice, but without much practical 
success, since neither of the great parties would support them. 
In recognition of the conspicuous services rendered by women 
during the War, a limited suffrage was granted to women over 
thirty. The need for labor in the manufacture of munitions and 
other war supplies diminished unemployment and eased the de- 
mand for social relief. In Ireland home rule was deferred, thus 
avoiding trouble in Ulster, but in 1916 armed rebellion broke out 
in Dublin, and a guerilla warfare went on between the Black 
and Tans, as the auxiliaries of the British government were called, 
and the Sinn Feiners, the party working for complete Irish free- 
dom. In 1922 the Irish Free State was established, but Ulster 
was not included, and trouble continued with the Republicans, who 
insisted on complete separation from England and a union of 
the whole of Ireland. 

The War closed in 1918 after the slaughter of millions of 
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men. It left Great Britain staggering under heavy taxes, with 
great unemployment, rising cost of living, and unsettled indus- 
tries. A strike in the coal-mines in 1921 showed how serious con- 
ditions were. At the end of 1924 the Labor party, with the sup- 
port of the Liberals, took office, but stayed in office only a few 
months, and was succeeded by the Conservatives. A general strike 
in 1926 proved abortive, but was symptomatic of the industrial 
unrest, and there continued to be a great draft on the resources 
of the country through payment of unemployment insurance sup- 
plemented by grants from the central government and local tax- 
ation somewhat unfortunately described as “the dole.” A signifi- 
cant event of 1928, as showing the continued stout Protestantism 
of the nation as a whole, was the rejection by the House of Com- 
mons of the revised Book of Common Prayer, because it per- 
mitted certain supposed Roman Catholic practices. 


LITERATURE + 


The complacency of the Victorian age had disappeared 
even before the War. Material prosperity had not brought 
happiness to the people at large; moreover, prosperity it- 
self suffered a check. Science, instead of delivering man, 
had made him seem only a helpless cog in the great cosmic 
machine. The exaltation of logic and facts and even mor- 
ality above imagination and feelings and spontaneity 
caused a great reaction. People demanded an intense rather 
than a reasonable life; they resented control; much was 


1 Any limited selection of contemporary authors must be largely arbitrary 
and the result of only personal opinion. The authors mentioned in this sec- 
tion have been selected, some because of their historical importance, some as 
representative of various influences and movements, a few because of the 
interest of their personalities, and some because, though as yet of less im- 
portance than authors who have been omitted, they seem likely to merit 
attention in the next few years. In general, too, an attempt has been made 
to select authors likely to interest the readers for whom this book is es- 
pecially intended. To show that the lives of some authors are given in 
some detail, the first mention of their names is marked g. v. Most of the 
other authors named are given brief notes at the end of the section, ar- 
ranged alphabetically for ease of reference, but for a few to whom even 
so brief notes seemed unnecessary, only the dates are given in the text. 
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said and written in disparagement of England’s “Puritan- 
ism” and lack of freedom. 

Helping this along were many foreign influences. 
Nietzsche’s idea of the superman asserting his will, Ibsen’s 
arraignment of society and convention, Tolstoi’s crit- 
icism of modern life on Christan grounds, Bergson’s 
philosophy of creative evolution, Freud’s emphasis on the 
subconscious and the danger of inhibitions—all made for 
rebellion against authority and whatever was established. 
Even science itself with its new theories of relativity and 
of the nature of matter—ideas overthrowing what most 
people had thought unchallengeable laws of nature— 
helped on this movement of revolt. 

Literature in consequence was much of it revolution- 
ary too, but the revolt took different forms. There was 
estheticism, with its talk of “art for art’s sake,” its denial 
of any claims on art of morals or democracy ; the best art 
was “unmoral” and only for the few (Wilde). As a result 
there have sprung up many cults and absurd “‘movements.” 
There was naturalism, with its insistence on harsh facts 
and its denial of the optimism and idealism of the pre- 
ceding age (Hardy, Gissing). There was a cold scrutiny 
of old ideals and institutions. Samuel Butler, instead of 
venerating the family and the Church, was sharply crit- 
ical of them. There was the new school of assertive poets, 
Henley and Kipling, for instance, who talked loudly of 
the Empire, glorified the attitude of defiance toward life 
(“I am the master of my fate, I am the captain of my 
soul”), and bluntly rejected the reigning pseudo-Tenny- 
sonian prettiness and propriety. And some turned their 
backs on all this, denied the claims of realism altogether, 
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and followed symbolism, romance, and mysticism. On 
these the French symbolist poets, Ibsen’s later plays, 
Maeterlinck’s symbolic plays, and William Blake exerted 
a strong influence (Yeats). 


, 

The words realism and naturalism, used above, require some ex- 
planation. They stand for different artistic treatments of the facts 
of life. Some novels and plays which pretend to be realistic are 
so only superficially. The characters look like ordinary people; 
they live in ordinary surroundings. But the stories in which they 
move are unreal and impossible, full of coincidences and melo- 
dramatic situations. The usual popular play and movie are likely 
to be thus superficially realistic. Truly realistic literature is faith- 
ful both to the surfaces and to the fundamental facts of life, 
but shows the shaping hand of the artist in selecting and emphasiz- 
ing the important points. The ideal in naturalism is a scientific 
portrayal of life. Theoretically the writer puts down everything 
with the cool detachment of an observer through a microscope. He 
does not seem to be selecting the most interesting material nor to 
be shaping it into an effective pattern. Practically he has to select 
and shape his material because life is too complex for any one to 
report it completely. Naturalism is usually associated also with 
ugliness in subject-matter and with a philosophy which views 
man as a victim as helpless before the forces of the universe as a 
stone by the side of the road. These associations, however, are not 
necessary to naturalism, which is essentially a method of pres- 
entation possible of application to almost any subject. 


Thus the age even before the War was one of rest- 
lessness and revolt. Since the War these traits have been 
intensified. Impressed by its horrible sacrifices and the 
probability of their recurrence, some people have decided 
that nothing matters but the pleasure to be snatched to- 
day. Others have lost faith not only in the future but in the 
past, and look cynically at old standards, old restraints, 
old heroes. But still others, no less troubled by the War, 
emphasize the power of man by intelligent effort to guide 
the course of evolution and the necessity of national and 
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world organization to avoid the complete destruction of 
civilization (Shaw, Wells). 

Revolt has appeared not only in subject-matter but 
also in form. Painting and sculpture show it as well as 
literature. The preceding age booked for beauty in pic- 
tures and a lifelike resemblance; the present has devel- 
oped a cult of what to many seems sheer ugliness, and 
the subjects of some paintings and sculpture cannot be 
guessed unless from the title. Even drama, most bound of 
all the arts to realism by the presence of the actor, has 
broken away into expressionism and allied forms (see 
Appendix VIII). Some modern writers discard even the 
rules of syntax and grammar and all marks of punctua- 
tion, stringing together grammatically unconnected words 
and phrases, and attempting to express not an intellectual 
but only an emotional effect. 

Viewed as a whole, contemporary literature shows 
either by its acceptance or revolt the dominating influence 
of science. The subject-matter of literature has been 
extraordinarily widened, and the old forms have 
been changed or have even broken down under the 
pressure of this new material. Never before in English 
literature have so many varied forms been employed nor 
so many different subjects been given artistic pres- 
entation. 

Prose writing to-day is rich and varied. It is custom- 
ary to lament that letter-writing has, in competition with 
the telegraph and telephone, ceased to be an art. Prose 
style, too, is often said to have become journalistic, that 
is, bright, quick-moving, easily read, but lacking in con- 
ciseness and often exaggerated. Nevertheless, there are 
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some brilliant essayists (Chesterton, Beerbohm), critics 
(Squire), biographers (Strachey), and descriptive writ- 
ers (Hudson), whose work is attractive in both matter 
and manner. 

In the field of prose fiction there are many novelists 
distinctly worth ‘reading, though none is so generally 
popular as were the great Victorians in their own day. 
The prominent novelists of the nineties were Meredith, 
Hardy (q.v.), Barrie (q.v.), and—not so well known— 
Gissing. Then followed the vogue of Wells (q.v.), Gals- 
worthy (q.v.), Bennett (q.v.), and Conrad (q.v.). Fiction 
still remains the most read form of literature, but the 
pessimistic attitude of some authors (W.S. Maugham, 


1874- ) and the emphasis of others on sex and the 
subconscious (James Joyce, 1882- 2). Fie lawrence 
1885- ) makes their work distasteful to many readers 


whom their great abilities would otherwise attract. In- 
deed, significant contemporary fiction, though well writ- 
ten, seems often by intention to lack a good story—to 
have sacrificed its plot for cleverness or psychological 
analysis. An especially strong influence upon it has been 
Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh (1603), a form- 
less, largely autobiographical novel, with little plot and 
much satiric comment on a variety of subjects. Hardly’s 
use of “Wessex” as the background for his novels led 
other novelists similarly to employ other parts of the 
country. Important Continental influences on fiction have 
been that of Zola to make it “‘scientific’” and naturalistic, 
and of the Russians—Turgenev, Dostoevski, and Chek- 
hov. The short story, practised with special success by 
Kipling in the first part of this age, found a new, more 
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psychological development with Katherine Mansfield, on 
the lasting quality of whose work critics are still divided. 


Any discussion of contemporary literature must make some 
mention of the periodicals, though the older reviews and maga- 
zines have rather lost in interest and influence. Among the more 
recent ones which deal with literature are the Adelphi (quar- 
terly), to which J. Middleton Murry is a leading contributor, the 
London Mercury (monthly), edited by J. C. Squire, and the Cri- 
terion (quarterly) edited by T. S. Eliot. Perhaps the easiest way 
to keep informed of new books published in England is through 
the Times Literary Supplement. Prominent weeklies important for 
their editorial discussions are the Saturday Review (conservative), 
the Spectator, and the New Statesman. The Observer, edited by 
J. Garvin, is London’s oldest Sunday newspaper, founded in 1791. 
Many American libraries have the Illustrated London News and 
the (London) Bookman, interesting for their pictures, and Punch, 
founded in 1841, now edited by Sir Owen Seaman, still Eng- 
land’s most famous humorous periodical. In the newspaper field 
the (London) Times and the Manchester Guardian are especially 
important; the (London) Morning Post is notable as the leading 
Conservative organ. There is a notable tendency to merge papers 
and to establish chains of papers in London and the provinces; 
e.g., the Mail syndicate, headed by Lord Rothermere; the Erpress, 
Lord Beaverbrook; the Daily Telegraph, Berry Brothers; and the 
Daily Chronicle. The more serious papers have improved; the 
popular press seeks circulation by appealing to the greatest num- 
ber of readers on the principle of the lowest common ground 
of interest and intelligence. 


Poetry by living poets counted for little in the nine- 
ties with the general reader. The decadents (Ernest Dow- 
son, 1867-1900) imitated French poets in dissipation and’ 
in preciousness of diction; the Celtic school (Yeats) 
made much of strange Irish legends and backgrounds or 
were mistily mystical in their temper. Both seemed too 
exotic for English taste. Yet John Davidson (1857-1909), 
writing on peculiarly English subjects, was also neglected. 
Bridges’s scholarly verse was known only to the few until 
he was made poet laureate (1913), and Francis Thomp- 
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son and A. E. Housman gained readers only slowly. The 
only really popular living poet of the decade was Kipling, 
boisterously vigorous, violently imperialistic, writing of 
such prosaic subjects as machinery, steam, barracks life, 
and thus so different from the Victorian idea of what a 
poet should be that some called him “that brute Kipling.” 

Early in the new century came Alfred Noyes, writing 
fluently in the old tradition, and therefore more popular 
then and less so now, and Masefield (q.v.) with verse nar- 
ratives strangely mingling brutality and beauty. Both these 
men are still actively producing (Masefield has turned 
mostly to verse plays), but are hardly typical poets of to- 
day. The new era was marked by the foundation of the 
Poetry Bookshop in 1912 by Harold Monro. (1879- ) 
and his issuing of a series of anthologies, Georgian Po- 
etry (1913-1922) ; and by the appearance of a quarterly, 
New Numbers (1914), by Abercrombie, Brooke, Drink- 
water, and Gibson. The poets thus represented (others of 
them were De la Mare and Davies) have, however, few 
points in common, except perhaps their avoidance of the 
pretentiousness and pose which some had come to asso- 
ciate with the name of poet. Contemporary poetry avoids 
the old allusions and phrases and poetic licenses. It deals 
with many subjects which the Victorians would have con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of poetry. And it has shown a 
willingness to experiment with new forms, though the 
vogue of free verse has hardly continued. In the work of 
the men named above, the War made no marked change. 
Its influence is rather seen in such dedicatory poems as 
Brooke’s sonnets and those emphasizing the hideousness 
of the struggle (Sassoon). Other groups of recent poets 
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are the Imagists (1909-1917, American and English, 
among the latter Richard Aldington, 1892- ), who 
emphasized the use of the exact word and of sharply pic- 
tured detail to produce a poetry that should be “hard and 
clear, never blurred or indefinite’; and the Sitwells, in 
their anthology, Wheels (1916- ), violently reacting 
against the realism of the “Georgians.” A characteristic 
subject in recent poetry is the charm of the English 
country-side (Blunden, 1896- ; V. Sackville West, 
1892- ). Apart from these younger writers, but as 
modern as any of them and as vigorous, was Thomas 
Hardy, who until his death continued to write poems of 
characteristic tang. 

This age has witnessed a rapid rise and apparently 
an even more rapid decline in drama. The rise began in 
the early nineties with Wilde’s comedies, which rivaled 
the clever dialogue of Congreve and Sheridan; Shaw’s 
early sociological plays; and Arthur Wing Pinero’s 
(1855- ) dramas on more serious subjects than he had 
previously attempted. Pinero’s was at first the fruitful in- 
fluence. The tragic ending and the greater realism in 
technic of his The Second Mrs. Tanqueray (1893) caused 
contemporary critics to see in it effects of Ibsen and to 
hail it as beginning a new era. Playwrights, following 
Pinero’s example, prided themselves on the realism of 
their technic: the avoidance of soliloquies and asides, the 
plausibility of the entrances and exits, natural expositions, 
carefully planned “big’’ scenes, adequate comedy relief, 
effective act-endings, the economy of means to ends— 
every speech had an obvious part in the development of 
the play as a whole. But this careful technic came to seem 
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mechanical; the situations employed grew hackneyed and 
smacked more of the theater than of life; the characters 
and the subjects, carefully restricted to high metropolitan 
society, became conventional and tiresome. Thus, though 
by 1900 this type of well-made play had, except for 
Shakespeare, almost usurped the field of the serious 
theater, there were many objections to it. 

Meanwhile Shaw (q.v.), by publishing his plays, had 
built up an audience interested in ideas as much as situa- 
tions. Galsworthy (q.v.) also appealed to this audience, 
as did several other dramatists (Hankin, Granville- 
Barker) more influenced by Shaw than he. There resulted 
a considerable number of plays dealing seriously and often 
wittily with important social questions. Their characters 
’ were generally from the middle classes, their scenes were 
laid in the suburbs or in provincial towns, their language 
was free from pseudo-literary decoration, their technic 
studiously avoided the sleek theatricalism of the ‘‘well- 
made” play. Provincial theaters, notably at Manchester 
and Dublin (the Abbey Theater), developed their own 
dramatists and drama, and English drama experienced a 
renaissance which critics did not hesitate to compare to 
that of the age of Elizabeth. 

Sharing this new dramatic interest, though not so prom- 
inently, there was a frankly unrealistic drama. The play- 
wrights of the Irish theater (Yeats, Synge) emphasized 
poetic values even when they wrote in prose. About 1900 
Stephen Phillips (1868-1915) revived for a while plays 
in blank verse. Barrie’s (q.v.) fantasies defied realism 
though dealing outwardly with everyday people. Drink- 
water used the methods of the chronicle play for historical 
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figures. James Elroy Flecker (1884-1915) in Hassan, an 
Oriental romance, and Lord Dunsany in his highly imag- 
inative one-act plays, wrote prose full of poetic sug- 
gestiveness. Shaw himself in his recent plays has written 
passages of great beauty. On the whole, however, the 
characteristic drama of the age has been realistic. 

Since the War the course of English drama seems 
checked. Galsworthy and Shaw have done some of their 
finest work, but the younger dramatists, though many of 
them (Ervine, Milne, O’Casey) have written interesting 
and varied plays, have achieved little of compelling sig- 
nificance. Perhaps they have not had sufficient time; 
perhaps the mer. who would have carried the drama for- 
ward died in the War. In any case, the brilliant chapter 
of English drama which opened in the nineties seems now 
approaching its close. 
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THOMAS HARDY (1840-1928) 
[Yesterday and To-Day] 


Hardy in his long life won su- 
premacy in two fields. Up to 1898 
he was known as one of the greatest 
novelists of his times, and that repu- 
tation still continues. But then, when 
nearly sixty, he abandoned prose 
fiction altogether. Though at first 
derided, he won a similar place in poetry by his epic 
drama, The Dynasts, and by his shorter lyrics, which de- 
spite his age were as modern in thought and as fresh 
and vigorous in spirit as any now written. He was 
often accused of pessimism, but he denied this label, say- 
ing his ideas were only “questionings.” His sense of the 
sufferings and endurance of man gives his works a tragic 


and ennobling dginity. 


Hardy was born in the little village of Bockampton near Dor- 
chester. He received his education in the local schools, and then 
studied ecclesiastical architecture, first in Dorchester and then 
in London. For nine or ten years he followed both architecture 
and literature, writing poems (1860-1868), not published until 
later, and a long novel, which Meredith as a publisher’s reader 
rejected as deficient in plot. His success began (1872) when the 
publisher of the Cornhill Magazine, while on a tiresome railway 
journey, came by chance on his Under the Greenwood Tree 
and was delighted by its humor. For the Cornhill Hardy wrote 
Far from the Madding Crowd (1874), which made him famous 
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in both England and America. Hardy’s best novels are located 
in “Wessex,” the country centering about Dorchester, though 
he changed the names of his places (Dorchester, for example, 
becomes Casterbridge). Other important Wessex novels are The 
Return of the Native (1878), The Mayor of Casterbridge (1884- 
1885), The Woodlanders (1886-1887), and Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes (1891). Jude the Obscure (1895) provoked such violent 
criticism that Hardy is said to have determined to give up 
prose. Whether for this reason or not, he did so, and wrote 
The Dynasts. After completing The Dynasts, Hardy wrote sev- 
eral volumes of verse, often difficult and rough in form, but 
full of power. 


The Dynasts (1904, 1906, 1908) is a play in three parts, nineteen 
acts, and 130 scenes. When Hardy published its first part, people 
thought it showed him to be in his dotage; completed, it seems 
to many one of the greatest works in English. Its subject is the 
Napoleonic wars. Part of it is in prose, part in blank verse, with 
interspersed lyrics, some of which are very beautiful. Very effec- 
tive also are the stage directions, triumphs of vivid description. 
The purpose of the drama is to show England’s service to the 
world in opposing Napoleon, and to illustrate Hardy’s philosophy 
of the world as controlled by a blind, purposeless Immanent Will. 


Hardy’s home for more than forty years was at Max Gate, 
a house he himself designed just outside Dorchester. A visitor 
there shortly before his death described him as “a little man, 
with wisps of faded sandy hair on the back of the collar of 
his tweed jacket, blue-eyed, with a masterful nose that turned 
slightly from the straight, whose reared and questioning eyebrows 
pushed furrows up his forehead to his bald and globular cran- 
ium.” 

Hardy’s ashes were buried in the Poets’ Corner of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, but his heart was interred in the grave of his first wife 
in “Mellstock” (Stinsford) churchyard on Egdon Heath. Among 
his pall-bearers at the Abbey were Shaw, Barrie, Kipling, A. E. 
Housman, Galsworthy, Baldwin, prime minister of England, and 
MacDonald, leader of the opposition, so great was the honor in 
which he was held. 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (1856- ) 
4 [Yesterday and To-Day] 


Shaw is the greatest living dramatist and one of the 
most stimulating of modern English writers. His plays 
are performed not only in England and America, but in 
most countries of Europe. But for years he was disre- 
garded or looked upon as only a self-advertising mounte- 
bank, who would say anything to get attention. Now he is 
generally recognized as meaning what he says, and as 
saying it with extraordinary cleverness and force. 


Shaw was born in Ireland of English Protestant stock. He 
says he never learned anything at school, but that he picked up 
at home—his mother was a successful teacher of singing—a knowl- 
edge of modern music. After five years in a Dublin real estate 
office, he went to London. For a while he worked in a telephone 
company, and then tried to make a living by writing socialistic 
novels. In these years he was also making street speeches for 
socialism, vegetarianism, and temperance, and in 1884 he helped 
found the Fabian Society for advancing socialism. Finally (1888) 
he got into journalism as a critic of art, music, and the drama. 

As a critic he built up a mythical figure, “G.B.S.,”’ audacious, 
iconoclastic, conceited. He supported the work of Wagner and 
Ibsen, both then unpopular, attacked the prevalent Shakespeare 
idolatry, and derided the empty brainlessness of the popular 
drama. Some of his best criticism is collected in Dramatic Opin- 
tons and Essays (1907). 

When he was asked to write a play for the London Independent 
Theater in 1892, he produced Widowers’ Houses. Since 1808, 
when he withdrew from dramatic criticism on the Saturday Re- 
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view, he has devoted himself to play-writing. At first audiences 
could make nothing of his plays, and he published them with 
brilliantly readable stage directions and long prefaces—“First Aid 
to Critics” he called one of these latter. Gradually through books 
he built up an audience which could understand him. His first 
theatrical success came in New York in 1903-1904, and in London 
in 1905-1906. During the War many critics proclaimed that his 
vogue was definitely over, but instead he has since written some 
of his greatest plays, and has been more followed than before. 
In 1926 he was awarded the Nobel prize for literature. 

Shaw is primarily a dramatist of ideas—ideas on business, war, 
politics, eugenics, marriage, morality, evolution, and, especially 
in his latest plays, on religion. Some of his plays are hardly more 
than conversations—he himself calls them discussions—but often 
he uses farcical or melodramatic plots to carry his most deeply 
felt ideas. “My way of joking,” he says, “is to tell the truth; it 
is the funniest joke in the world.’ Again, he has said that he 
tries to say what he has to say in the most irritating manner pos- 
sible, as the only way to start people thinking. 


Among his most enjoyable plays are: Arms and the Man (writ- 
ten 1894), a satire on romantic ideas of war; The Devil’s Disciple 
(1897), a play of the American Revolution; Major Barbara (1905), 
on war, business, and religion; Androcles and the Lion (1912), 
an hilariously funny farce, in which Shaw expresses his most 
serious ideas on religion; and St. Joan (1923), a sympathetic pic- 
ture of Joan of Arc as the first Protestant. Other important plays 
are Candida (written 1894-1895), contrasting a “strong” clergy- 
man and a “weak” poet; Ceasar and Cleopatra (written 1897),. 
an interesting example of Shaw’s informal treatment of historic 
personages; Man and Superman (written 1901) on the duel of 
the sexes; and Back to Methuselah (1922), a play taking three 
nights to perform, and expressing one of Shaw’s favorite ideas, 
that the way to secure anything, even longevity, is to will it. His 
most recent play is The Apple Cart, dealing with politics 100 years 
from now. 
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YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY: CONRAD 


JOSEPH CONRAD (TEODOR JOZEF KONRAD 
KORZENIOWSKI) (1857-1924) 


[Yesterday and To-Day] 


Conrad is remarkable as a foreigner who became a 
writer of beautifully expressive English, and as a novelist 
not so much of the sea itself as of the men who dare its 
perils. 


Conrad was a Pole, born in the Ukraine. Through his father’s 
translations of Shakespeare and other English classics, England 
became to him a land of dreams, but he himself knew no English 
till he was a young man. Always he spoke it with a marked 
accent; his beautifully eloquent written style is, therefore, all 
the more remarkable. 

His father was a leader in Polish uprisings and was exiled 
to Vologda by the Russian government, his wife and son ac- 
companying him. Conrad was sent back to be educated at Cracow, 
but he had an inexplicable and overwhelming desire to become 
a sailor under the British flag. At last (1874) he succeeded in 
getting his family’s permission that he go to sea. 

In 1884 he became a British citizen and a master in the British 
Merchant Service. His voyages took him to the West Indies, Aus- 
tralia, the Mediterranean, the Congo, South America, and espe- 
cially the Indian Ocean. In 1894, ill with a tropical fever, he 
left the sea, settled in England, and lived there, mainly in Kent, 
until his death. 

In 1889 he had started a novel, and at the advice of Gals- 
worthy, who was a passenger with him, he submitted it for 
publication. To his surprise it was accepted, and he took up writ- 
ing as a profession. His books were praised from the first by 
discerning critics, but he made no great popular success till 
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Chance (1914). On the whole his best books were written before 
that date. 


His own favorites were The Nigger of the Narcissus (1899), 
a magnificent, almost symbolic story of a ship in a storm; and 
Nostromo (1904), a story of Central America. Highly praised, 
also, are Lord Jim (1900) and The Arrow of Gold (1919). Strik- 
ing shorter stories are Youth (1902) and Typhoon (1903). The 
Mirror of the Sea (1906) and Some Reminiscences called in 
America A Personal Record (1912), are interesting autobiograph- 
ically. 

Conrad’s books are not light reading. Often he has them told 
almost backwards as by an Englishman, Captain Marlow, who 
is much interested in psychology and subtle implications of the 
action. But Conrad makes his descriptions and his characters ex- 
traordinarily convincing; if one imagines his books, one seems 
almost to have had a real experience. That is his purpose; in the 
preface to The Nigger of the Narcissus he says, “My task... 
is, by the power of the written word, to make you hear, to make 
you feel—it is, before all, to make you see. That—and no more, 
and it is everything.” Unlike many contemporary writers, he 
has no special cause to further or thesis to argue. Because of 
the vividness of his detail and the remoteness of many of his 
scenes, he has been called the master realistic romanticist of to- 
day. 
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SIR JAMES BARRIE (1860- ) 
[Yesterday and To-Day] 


Barrie is a Scotchman who has become famous first as 
a writer of Scotch sketches, short stories, and novels (be- 
fore 1900), and then as a playwright. On almost no prom- 
inent author is there greater diversity of judgment. He has 
been called kindly, humorous, whimsical, a master of stage 
technic; and cynical, sentimental, shallow, a mere trick- 
ster. He says himself that he is a realist with a fondness 
for islands, a Barrie-esque way of designating his interest 
in real life and his fanciful way of picturing it. 


Barrie was born in Kirriemuir, Scotland, which is the Thrums 
of his sketches and novels. After attending Dumfries Academy, 
where school-boy games of pirates and tree-dwellers gave rise 
later to Peter Pan, he went to the University of Edinburgh, then 
became a journalist in Nottingham, and in 1885 went to London. 
Here he wrote Auld Licht Idylls (1888), and A Window in 
Thrums (1889), first of the so-called “kail-yard” fiction, por- 
traying with touches of pathos, sentiment, and humor, the people 
of a Scottish Lowland village. These were followed by full-length 
novels, The Little Minister (1891), Sentimental Tommy (1896), 
and Tommy and Grizel (1900), which placed Barrie among the 
prominent and successful novelists of the day. 

Urged on by Sir Henry Irving and George Meredith, Barrie 
turned to play-writing. In 1896 he dramatized The Little Min- 
ister, and practically all his later work has been in the dramatic 
form. He did, however, write a life of his mother, Margaret 
Ogilvie (1896), which treats of sentiment without sentimentality, 
and a fairy story, The Little White Bird (1902), later dramatized 
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as Peter Pan (1904). He has also made a few characteristically 
informal speeches, notably Courage (1922). 

Barrie does not publish all his plays, and when he does, tries 
vo make up to his readers for the lack of actors and stage- 
settings by an accompanying commentary in amusingly illuminat- 
ing stage directions. He is an unusually skilful playwright, blessed 
with a wayward, original humor, and an intimacy of appeal 
shared by no other dramatist. His basic view of life may be a 
dark one, but he has courage and an understanding sympathy. 


Typical Barrie plays with underlying hints of satire are The 
Admirable Crichton (1903), concerning a noble family  ship- 
wrecked on a desert island, where the butler proved the best man; 
What Every Woman Knows (1908), showing how Maggie made 
a success of her humor-lacking, self-sufficient husband; and Dear 
Brutus (1917), presenting the problem of what men would be if 
they had a chance to live their lives over. Peter Pan (1904) and 
A Kiss for Cinderella (1916) are pure fantasies. Striking short 
plays are The Twelve Pound Look (1913), The Will (1913), and 
The Old Lady Shows her Medals (1917). 


“The benefactors of humanity are those who 
have thought great thoughts about her... 
the poets, the artists, the inventors, the apostles, 
and all pure hearts.” 

—AMIEL, 
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YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY: KIPLING 


RUDYARD KIPLING (1865- ) 
[Yesterday and To-Day] 


Kipling is famous as a poet, a short-story writer, and to 
a less degree as a novelist. He has taken the flowing 
rhythms of Tennyson and Swinburne and used them to 
shout the claims of the Empire, the glories and responsibil- 
ities of the English race, and the romance of machinery 
and modern life. Much of his work is coarse and vulgar, 
more of it is violent propaganda, but some of it is at once 
beautiful and full of life and vigor. His prose is finer 
than his poetry; as a writer of short stories he is unex- 
celled by any British author. 


Rudyard Kipling was born in Bombay. His grandfather was 
a Wesleyan minister, his father director of a museum in Lahore. 
At six years of age Kipling was sent back to England, and at 
eleven to Westward Ho, a makeshift public school described 
in Stalky and Co. Instead of going on to one of the universities 
he went back to India and at seventeen became a reporter on an 
Indian newspaper. He wrote various short stories and poems 
for the papers, which were published in book form, Departmental 
Ditties when he was twenty-one, Plain Tales from the Hills when 
he was twenty-two. He went to Japan, San Francisco, New York, 
and England, but America would have none of his work, nor at 
first would London. Then at twenty-five he achieved fame, and 
ever since has been one of England’s outstanding authors. 

Kipling’s first works were marked by a coarse force and cyni- 
cism. Barrie said of him he was “born blasé,” but this was only 
a pose. Wilde said of his early stories, “One feels as if one were 
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seated under a palm tree, reading life by superb flashes of vul- 
garity.” The two strongest influences on him were Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain. Metropolitan critics praised him for his striking 
local color, but citizens of India and San Francisco called his 
portrayals of their life “abominable libels,”’ “traducing a whole 
society.” When people were saying he could write no sustained 
work, he published his first novel, The Light that Failed (1891), 
with a happy ending for American readers, and a tragic one for 
England. Other brilliant short stories and stirring poems fol- 
lowed, with the famous Jungle Book (1894-1895) for children, 
and his second long story, Captains Courageous (1897). 

About 1899 came a change. He became even more violently 
imperialistic and so interested in machines that a satirist described 
him as “now a technical expert, at one time a popular writer.” 
But in the next ten years he wrote some of his most poignantly 
beautiful short stories, such as They (1904); Kim, his revealing 
long story of India (1901); and the semi-fairy, semi-historical 
Puck of Pook’s Hiil (1906). Since the War, however, he has 
written little of importance. 

There are few events to speak of in his life. For a time he 
lived in America, marrying an American wife and making his 
home in Vermont (1892-1896). In 1899 all America was stirred 
by his serious illness from pneumonia in New York. He visited 
South Africa and Canada. Finally he settled at Burwash, Sussex, 
in an old sixteenth century house, where he is almost a recluse, 
especially since the death in the War of his only son. He has 
no telephone and refuses all interviewers. Watchers may catch 
a glimpse if they keep a strict eye of a “moodily stern man . 
striding through Sussex lanes and along the roads with an an- 
gler’s creel slung on his back and a stout ashplant in his hand.” 

Kipling has received many honors, the greatest perhaps the 
award of the Nobel prize for literature in 1907. 
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YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY: WELLS 


HERBERT GEORGE WELLS (1866- ) 


a 


[Yesterday and To-Day] 


Among modern novelists Wells is 
conspicuously the social reformer. 
Some of his novels are as much dis- 
cussions as stories, and he has written 
many books which are frankly exposi- 
tory. The ideas he has advocated have 
changed from year to year; socialism, 
education, religion, a world state have 
in turn been suggested as cures for the world’s ills. 
Always he has criticized the waste in life, said progress 
would not come unless men worked for it, and called 
for the application of reason to the problems of the in- 
dividual and of society. He has a gift of humor, some- 
times even farcical, and an attractively easy style. 


Wells was a boy of the lower middle classes. His grandfather 
was head gardener at Penshurst, his father a small shopkeeper 
and professional cricketer, his mother a lady’s maid. Wells was 
apprenticed first to a druggist and then to a dry-goods dealer, 
but seeing the chances offered by education, he obtained a schol- 
arship at South Kensington. There, under the influence of Thomas 
Huxley, he became a biologist and taught successfully for a few 
years. Overwork broke down his health, and he tried journal- 
ism (1894-1895), getting quite a reputation for humorous articles, 
but another breakdown in health made journalism impossible, and 
he turned to writing books. 
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His first stories were scientific romances (e.g., The Time 
Machine, a machine that takes one at will into the past or the 
future [1895]). In these there soon appeared an interest in 
social reforms. Wells was early a member of the socialist organi- 
zation, the Fabian Society, but left it after a little. He has been 
an amazingly prolific writer. Every year has seen a book or two, 
always timely, always stimulating, but so contemporary that even 
a few years’ interval is likely to make them seem out of date. 


This is true, for instance, of one of Wells’s most popular books, 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through (1916), which effectively shows the 
emotional response to the Great War of a somewhat blundering, 
very earnest middle-class gentleman, likely to get into love scrapes, 
but full of good intentions and general ideas—he is, at one age 
or another, the hero of most of Wells’s stories. The book had a 
tremendous sale during the War, but is less readable to-day, when 
the theme is less timely. Love and Mr. Lewisham (1900), Kipps 
(1905), Tono-Bungay (1909), and The History of Mr. Polly 
(1910) are the novels of Wells which best maintain their value. 


Since the War Wells has shown a great interest in religion 
(e.g., The Undying Fire [1919]), and in history (The Outline 
of History [1920]), viewed not from the usual national point of 
view but internationally in relation to a world state. 


“We are for ever craving new books, and yet 
in those we have long possessed there are price- 
less treasures of wisdom and of beauty that are 
lost to us because of our neglect. The worst 
thing about new books is that they keep us 
from reading the old ones.” 

—JOUBERT. 
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YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY: BENNETT 


(ENOCH) ARNOLD BENNETT (1867-__—+) 


[Yesterday and To-Day]} 


Bennett is known mainly as a novel- 
ist, but he has also written plays, and 
short books of practical advice, “pocket 
philosophies.” His great gift is a lively 
style and a power to make the com- 
monplace in life significant and in- 
teresting. 


Arnold Bennett was born in 1867, the son 
of a lawyer in the great pottery manufac- 
turing district of North Staffordshire. 
Here in the Five Towns (Newcastle-under-Lyme, Stoke, Long- 
ton, Burslem, and Tunstall) which he was to interpret and make 
representative of English provincial life generally, he grew up 
and received his early education. He studied law in his father’s 
office and was also at the University of London, but bored with 
the law, he finally, he says, “escaped via journalism,” and became 
the editor of a woman’s magazine, then a free-lance writer, 
and in 1898 the author of a novel. He married a French woman, 
lived in France for ten years, and has been much influenced by 
modern French novelists of the realistic school. Bennett is alert, 
usually cocksure, sometimes a little cheap, but always entertain- 
ing and easy to read, and often revealing and significant. 


All types of his work are enjoyable. Of his plays Milestones 
(1912, written with Edward Knoblauch) is perhaps the most in- 
teresting; it shows the changing ideas in three generations of 
an upper middle-class family. How to Live on Twenty-four Hours 
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a Day (1907) is typical of the pocket philosophies, but better 
books in the same series are Literary Taste and How to Form It 
(1909) and The Author’s Craft (1914). His novels are of two 
kinds: short, amusing ones of which Buried Alive (1908, drama- 
tized as The Great Adventure [1913]) is a good example; and 
longer, more serious stories, which have given him his position 
in modern literature. Of these the most famous is The Old Wives’ 
Tale (1908), but Clayhanger (1910), even if one does not go on 
to read its sequels, Hilda Lessways (1911) and These Twain 
(1916), is perhaps most useful for us, since it so effectively shows 
the changes in life and thought in the nineteenth century. It 
portrays the development of Edwin Clayhanger, not a particularly 
attractive boy—indeed, he snuffles—but we are made to see him 
as he sees himself, an interesting, even romantic figure. A more 
recent, worth-while novel of Bennett’s is Riceyman Steps (1923), 
a study of avarice. 


“The aim of literary study is not to amuse 
the hours of leisure; it is to awake oneself, 
it is to be alive, to intensify one’s capacity for 
pleasure, for sympathy, and for comprehension. 
It is not to affect one hour, but twenty-four 
hours. It is to change utterly one’s relations 
with the world. An understanding appreciation 
of literature means an understanding apprecia- 
tion of the world, and it means nothing else . . . 
People who don’t want to live, people who 
would sooner hibernate than feel intensely, will 
be wise to eschew literature. They had better, 
to quote from the finest passage in a fine poem, 
‘sit around and eat blackberries.’ The sight 
of a ‘common bush afire with God’ might upset 
their nerves.” 

—BENNETT, 
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YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY: GALSWORTHY 


JOHN GALSWORTHY (:867- ) 
[Yesterday and To-Day] 


Galsworthy is Outstanding as a playwright and essayist, 
but especially as a novelist who portrays with unusual 
fidelity and insight the life of the upper middle class and 
aristocracy. 


Galsworthy comes from an old Devonshire family, and his 
father was a prominent London lawyer. After attending Harrow 
and Oxford, Galsworthy was admitted to the bar, but says, “I 
practiced almost not at all, and disliked my profession thor- 
oughly.” Being financially independent, he spent almost two 
years in travel, visiting Russia, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Fiji Islands, and South Africa. His first book was issued in 
1898 as by John Sinjohn; in 1904 he published The Island Phar- 
isees under his own name. 

All Galsworthy’s work is characterized by a fine spirit of 
tolerance and imaginative sympathy. It is this he continually 
pleads for—the use of imagination to catch the other person’s 
point of view. “Art,” he says, “is the continual unconscious re- 
placement of one self by another.” This appears especially in 
his plays, even diminishing perhaps their dramatic effectiveness. 
There are no heroes or villains; the sympathy of the audience 
is distributed. He also avoids the tricky and the sensational, an- 
other thing which makes his plays less immediately effective, but 
increases their impression of truthfulness. Fine as are his plays, 
his novels are even better. They gain in color and richness from 
the beauty of his descriptions, which the dramatic form excludes, 
and are larger in conception and more subtle in their working out. 
All Galsworthy’s works have a “spire of meaning,’ not always 
bluntly stated but always worth discovering. 
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Representative plays are The Silver Box (1906), showing the 
different justice meted out to the rich and the poor; Strife (1909), 
concerning a great industrial strike; Justice (1910), powerfully 
arraigning legal machinery, even when it is operated with the 
best of intentions; and Loyalties (1922), one of Galsworthy’s finest 
plays, illustrating that loyalty to one’s best ideals unaccompanied 
by an understanding tolerance may lead to catastrophe. 

A representative short novel of Galsworthy’s is The Patrician 
(1911), but his finest work is found in the novels grouped under 
the general title, The Forsyte Saga (1922), and its sequel, A Mod- 
ern Comedy (1929), an account of the change in the attitude and 
character of a middle-class family between the eighties and the 
present. 


AN EXPRESSIONISTIC SETTING 1 
(By permission of the Theater Arts Magazine.) 


Designed by Robert Edmond Jones for Macbeth, the toppling arches 
signifying Macbeth’s ruin. 


1See p. 476. 
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YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY: MASEFIELD 


JOHN MASEFIELD (1876-__) 
{Yesterday and To-Day] 


Masefield is a poet, romancer, and dramatist, but great- 
est as a poet. Of all contemporary poets he is perhaps the 
one most likely to interest the general reader, because he 
tells stories full of life and color and beauty. 


Masefield was born in Shropshire, the scenery of which he 
describes in many of his poems. When only a boy he ran away 
to become a sailor, going around the Horn, and getting the 
experience of the sea and its ways which he renders so magnifi- 
cently.in Salt Water Ballads (1902) and Dauber (10913). 

In 1895 he landed in New York and left the sea as a means 
of livelihood. After two months on a farm and some hard weeks 
out .of work, he got a job as assistant to the bartenders in a 
Greenwich Village saloon, washing the glasses and putting out the 
free lunch. From there he went to a carpet factory in Yonkers, 
where he remained two years, a shy boy, thought rather queer 
because he talked sometimes of the moon and the stars. 

While he was working in this factory, he visited every week- 
end a neighboring second-hand bookshop to get books for reading 
over Sunday. He began with Chaucer and went on to Keats, 
Shelley, Shakespeare (“loved for his fun and his beauty”), Swin- 
burne, Rossetti, and others. Also he wrote a good many poems 
himself, especially sonnets. He thought of becoming a doctor, 
but lacked the money for such an education, and went back to 
England in 1897. 

Then he did hack-writing till Yeats steered him in the right 
direction, and he suddenly rose to prominence by The Everlasting 
Mercy (1911). The events in his life since that time have been 
the publications of his books. During the War he lectured in 


America. 
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The Everlasting Mercy, on the conversion of a prize-fighter, is 
a striking combination of brutal reality with magical beauty, 
characteristics also of his immediately succeeding poems, The 
Widow in the Bye Street (1912) and The Daffodil Fields (1913). 
These qualities also appear in his greatest play, The Tragedy of 
Nan (1909), an unforgettable drama of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury concerning a beautiful girl who is driven to murder and 
suicide by the cruelty of those around her. Dauber, perhaps Mase- 
field’s greatest poem, is the story of a young countryman who 
runs away to sea to learn how to paint it and in so doing becomes 
a man and dies. Later poems, Reynard the Fox (1920), on a fox- 
hunt, and Right Royal (1920), on a horse-race, are full of English 
flavor. King Cole (1921) is a fantasy of how the wandering King 
Cole brings success to a discouraged circus. The War was the 
occasion of August, 1914, one of the most beautiful of the War 
poems, permeated, as it is, with love for the English country-side, 
and Gallipoli (1918), an eloquent prose account of the attempt 
to take the Dardanelles. Masefield has also written some prose 
stories, of which perhaps the best are Lost Endeavor (1910) and 
Sard Harker (1924), a romance of Central America. 


Masefield now lives at Boar’s Hill near Oxford, where he has 
built a private theater. For this he has written or translated sev- 
eral plays. He also sponsors at Oxford each year a verse-reading 
contest to promote the proper rendering of poetry. Always, whether 
he writes in prose or in verse, he is the poet, and more than any 
other contemporary writer, continues the tradition of fine story- 
telling in verse. 
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“ OTHER AUTHORS © 
[Yesterday and To-Day] 


Lascelles Abercrombie, poet and critic (1881- ), was born 
in Cheshire, was educated at the University of Manchester, and 
is now professor of English language and literature at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. /nterludes and Poems (1908) made him famous. 
He is not easy to read, but some of his short plays in blank verse 
are impressive. Lately he has written critically on the principles of 
poetry. 

Max Beerbohm, essayist and artist (1872- ), 1S an ex= 
traordinarily clever satirist and caricaturist. He was educated 
at the Charterhouse and at Oxford, married an American wife, 
and now lives in Italy. His drawings are even cleverer than his 
books. Zuleika Dobson (1911) is a satire on Oxford; Seven Men 
(1919), a book of short stories; Observations (1925), a collec~ 
tion of caricatures. 

Hilaire Belloc, poet, novelist, essayist (1870- ), was born 
in Paris. Four great-uncles were among Napoleon’s generals; his 
grandfather was an artist, in charge of the Luxembourg Museum 
in Paris; his father was a lawyer. Belloc was brought up in 
Sussex, a county he celebrates in engaging verses. He is an ar- 
dent Catholic; as a boy he knew Newman at Edgbaston Oratory. 
He did not become an English citizen until 1903, after he had 
served his term as a driver of artillery in the French army. In 
1906 he entered the House of Commons. He is especially famous 
as a writer of nonsense verses for children, of drinking-songs, 
and of epigrams. His The Path to Rome (1902), an account of 
a walking trip on a direct line to Rome, is lively and characteristic. 

His name is pronounced as if spelled Hilary Bellock. 

Edmund Blunden, poct (1896- ), writes almost entirely 
short lyrics and descriptions of the English country-side, which 
he knows intimately. He uses a considerable number of unusual 
dialectic words, which add flavor and strength to his poetry. He 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital and Oxford, was a lieutenant 
in the War, and then professor of English literature vat Tokio 
University (1924-1927). The Waggoner (1920); The Shepherd 
(1922) ; English Poems (1925). 
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Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, poet, publicist, and diarist (1840- 
1922), second son of a distinguished family of Sussex, was in the 
diplomatic service in different parts of the world from 1858 until 
1870. He married the granddaughter of Lord Byron. He opposed 
the imperialistic tendencies of Great Britain and supported the 
cause of lesser nationalities, especially Egypt and Ireland, with so 
violent a pen that he served a jail sentence. Under the influence 
of Newman he almost became a Catholic. His important work in 
literature is especially sonnets (Collected Poems [1914] and My 
Diaries [1888-1914] [1921]), with interesting side-lights on men of 
his day. 

Robert Bridges, poet (1844- ), is a physician who in 1882 
retired from that profession and has ever since devoted him- 
self to literature. Besides poetry he has written on prosody, ex- 
perimented with English quantitative verse, and is now active 
in the Society for Pure English. His poetry has never been pop- 
ular; it is done with infinite care and seems academic and cold, 
though really it has great beauty of feeling and of rhythm. 
The short poems especially—Bridges has also written several 
poetic dramas—are charming with their direct and lovely render- 
ings of nature. Poetical Works (1913); October and Other Poems 
(1920). 

Rupert Brooke, poet (1887-1915), was son of a master at 
Rugby. He was educated there and at Cambridge. Handsome, ath- 
letic, of vibrant and attractive personality, he had many friends. 
He traveled in Europe, America, and the South Seas. His pre- 
mature death from blood-poisoning in the harbor of Skyros on 
his way to the Eastern war zone, and his poems, especially his war 
sonnets, so touched popular emotion that he became almost a 
symbol of the many gifted young men who died in the War. 
Collected Poems (1915). 

Samuel Butler, satiric novelist and idiosyncratic writer on many 
subjects (1835-1902), by date belongs in the preceding age, but by 
temper and reputation—fame came to him only after his death— 
in this one. Son of a clergyman whom he always feared and 
disliked, he would not enter the Church himself, and in 1859 went 
to New Zealand and engaged in sheep-farming. Returning to Eng- 
land in 1864, he tried unsuccessfully to be a painter. He was 
much interested in music, wrote on Shakespeare’s sonnets, and 
proved to his own satisfaction that the Odyssey was written by 
a woman. He delighted in attacking received ideas and called 
himself “the enfant terrible of literature and science.” He as- 
sailed on the one side orthodox opinions in religion and on the 
other Darwin’s theory of evolution. His only book to achieve 
much attention in his lifetime was Erewhon (for Nowhere spelled 
phonetically backward) (1872), a satiric account of an imaginary 
country. Most influential on literature has been his novel, The Way 
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of All Flesh (wr. 1885, pub. 1903). His Notebooks (10912) are 
especially characteristic of him. 

Edward Carpenter, poet and essayist (1844- ), is a notable 
follower of Whitman in his poems, Towards Democracy (1883- 
1905). Educated at Cambridge for the ministry, he decided he could 
not conscientiously continue in that profession, left the Church 
(1874), and was a university extension lecturer until 1881. In 1884 
he came to America to visit Whitman, and in 1890 went to India 
to learn Indian phitosophy. Believing that life should be made as 
simple as possible and that all brain-workers should do each day 
some physical labor, he settled (1883) in a cottage near Sheffeld, 
where he did market gardening, sandal-making, and writing. He is 
a vegetarian and socialist who lives his theories. 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton, poet, essayist, journalist, critic 
(1874- ), is an essayist who is especially fond of stating 
orthodox but interesting ideas in shocking paradoxes (Heretics 
[1905]); a brilliant critic (Dickens [1906]); a writer of in- 
genious detective stories (The Innocence of Father Brown [1911]), 
of fantastic novels (The Man Who Was Thursday [1908]), of 
stirring poems (The Ballad of the White Horse [191tt]), and of 
plays (Magic [1913]). In all his work he defends orthodoxy with 
the enthusiasm of a rebel. 

William Henry Davies, poet (1871- ), writes the simplest, 
most direct poems imaginable about the simplest of subjects— 
trees, cows, bees, and so on, but fills them with wonder and 
magic. He has been a tramp in Great Britain and in this coun- 
try ever since he was a boy. He lost a foot trying to steal a 
ride on a train in Canada. His only education is what he has 
got in reading and tramping. He sent a copy of his first book 
to Shaw with a request that he return it or half a crown 
(about sixty cents). Shaw got him his first recognition, seeing 
in him “a real poet, ...a genuine innocent writing odds 
and ends of verse about odds and ends of things.” The Auto- 
biography of a Super-Tramp (1908); Collected Poems, first 
series (1916); second series (1923). 

Walter De la Mare, poet and novelist (1873- ), was born 
in Kent, was educated at St. Paul's School, London, worked 
for eighteen years for the English branch of the Standard Oil 
Company, and is now a reviewer. He has an extraordinary 
power of evoking in prose and verse a sense of the mysterious, 
shown in his short poem, “The Listeners” (1912), and his 
novel, The Return (1910). Also he writes lyrics in which he 
surrounds the simplest subjects with haunting beauty. Among 
his works are Collected Poems (1902-1918, 1920), Crossings 
(1921), a fantastic children’s play; and Memoirs of a Midget 
(1921), a remarkable philosophic novel. De la Mare is proneunced 
like Delaware. 
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Austin Dobson, poet (1840-1921), was trained as a civil 
engineer. Through most of his life he held an office in the 
Board of Trade; his writing was an avocation. He was re- 
markable for his sympathy for and understanding of the 
eighteenth century (see page 157), shown in the spirit and 
finish of his poems and in several semi-biographical essays. He 
is one of the best writers of light verse in English. Collected 
Poems (1923). 

Charles Montagu Doughty, traveler and poet (1843-1926), 
lived for years among the Arabs and in 1888 published Travels 
in Arabia Deserta, a huge work written in unique style suggestive 
of seventeenth century English and amazing in its imaginative 
power. Doughty believed that the English of Spenser is the best 
English, and imitated it in his Dawn in Britain, a difficult epic 
in twenty-four books (1906-1907) on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Britain. There is no doubt of the importance of Arabia 
Deserta; as a poet Doughty has by some critics been compared to 
Milton, but most anthologies omit him altogether. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, writer of detective stories and histor- 
ical romances (1859- ), is a doctor who created Sherlock 
Holmes, one of the most popular of amateur detectives (1887). 

John Drinkwater, poet and dramatist (1882- ), is mainly 
known as the author of Abraham Lincoln (1918) and other 
plays on historical figures. He was for several years employed in 
insurance offices and was one of the founders of the group that 
became the Birmingham Repertory Theater, of which he is now 
HES He has lectured widely in this country. Collected Poems 

1923). 

Lord Dunsany, dramatist (1878- ), was educated at Eton 
and Sandhurst, and served in the South African War and the 
World War. Yeats encouraged him to write, especially one- 
act plays; his first was given at the Abbey Theater, Dublin. 
He writes in strangely appealing prose fascinatingly imagina- 
tive plays tinged at once with irony and beauty. The Gods of 
the Mountain (1911). Dunsany is pronounced with the accent 
on the first syllable. 

St. John Ervine, novelist, dramatist, critic (1883- ); an 
Irishman from Belfast, was before the War manager of the 
Abbey Theater, Dublin. After the War he became the enter- 
tainingly pugnacious dramatic critic on the London Observer, 
and in 1928 critic on the New York World. His best novel is 
Mrs. Martin’s Man (1915), his best play, John Ferguson (1914), 
both realistic studies of the Protestant Irish. 

E. M. Forster, novelist (1879- ), was educated at Ton- 
bridge and at Cambridge. His most famous novel is 4 Passage 
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to India (1924) on the relations of the English to the natives in 
India. He has also written interestingly unorthodox criticism 
(Aspects of the Novel [1927]). 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, poet (1878- ), began as) an 
imitator of Tennyson, but through life in the slums of London 
as an observer of the poor and through the example of Mase- 
field’s realistic poems, he turned to short dramatic poems in 
starkly direct verse on the lives of ordinary working people. 
He served as a private in the World War. In 1917 he made a 
tour of America, reading his poems. Collected Poems, 1905-1925 
(1926). 

George Gissing, novelist (1857-1903), was born in Yorkshire 
and had his education at Owens College, Manchester. He was 
a shy, inexperienced boy with the desire to be a scholar, but 
his college life was terminated by his marriage to a street 
woman and his stealing from fellow-students to satisfy her 
demands. He came to America, where he struggled along as 
a writer and by doing various odd jobs until 1877, when he 
went to Germany and so back to England. He was oppressed 
by poverty, lived in garrets and cellars, studied at the Brit- 
ish Museum, and for some time had no place to wash in but 
in its lavatory. From sheer loneliness he married again, this 
time an uneducated scolding servant girl. Part of his support 
he got by tutoring. His work, most of which dealt with pov- 
erty and men who fail, was never popular, but is full of in- 
sight, has many passages of beauty, and has been influential 
on more recent novelists, for instance Swinnerton. Born in 
Exile (1892) is a typical novel of his, much of it autobiographical. 
The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft (1903), essays in journal 
form, and Charles Dickens, a Critical Study (1898), one of the 
best books on Dickens, show his other powers. 

Harley Granville-Barker, dramatist (1877- ), first became 
known as an actor in Shaw’s plays and as a producer of them 
with J. E. Vedrenne at the Court Theater, London, 1904-1907. 
This management also introduced Galsworthy’s plays to the stage. 
In 1909 he refused the management of the New Theater in New 
York because of the huge size of its auditorium. He made sev- 
eral important productions in this country and in England in the 
next ten years, including Hardy’s Dynasts. In recent years he has 
withdrawn from the theater. His plays are illustrations of natural- 
ism without sordidness, so filled with ideas that though possessing 
brilliant characterization they succeed only with intellectual 
audiences. The Voysey Inheritance (1905); The Madras House 

IQIO). 

Lady Isabella Augusta Gregory, dramatist (1852- ), was 
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interested in Irish folklore and legends before Yeats persuaded her 
to become one of the founders of the Irish theater. Of its first 
years she gives a pleasant account in Our Irish Theater (1913). 
She came to America with the Irish Players on their first visit 
(1911-1912) and did much to win for them a sympathetic under- 
standing. Her own best work is various simple comic dialogues 
and dramatized anecdotes written to relieve the prevailingly tragic 
programs of one-act plays of the Irish theater. Spreading the 
News (1904). 

St. John Hankin, dramatist (1860-19090), was educated at Ox- 
ford, became a journalist in London and Calcutta, and wrote 
for Punch until ill health forced him to retire to the country, 
where he wrote only a few plays before committing suicide. His 
plays are clever, acid comedies of contemporary life which show 
the influence of Shaw. The Return of the Prodigal (1905); The 
Casselis Engagement (1907). 

William Ernest Henley, poet, editor, critic (1849-1903), 
was a cripple who gloried in virility and strength. His struggle 
for literary recognition was a hard one. He imitated in his 
poetry the free rhythms of Whitman, but also wrote success- 
ful ballades. As editor of the Scots [later the National] Ob- 
server and the New Review he encouraged Kipling, Barrie, Hardy, 
Wells, and many other writers of later importance. He was a 
friend of Stevenson’s and collaborated with him in plays, though 
this friendship was later broken off. His preface on Burns caused 
violent resentment in Scotland. In politics he was an ardent im- 
perialist. 

Maurice Hewlett, novelist (1861-1923), was a government of- 
ficial at Whitehall who early won great popularity as a writer 
of medieval romances in highly mannered prose (The Forest 
Lovers [1808]; The Queen’s Quair [1904]). Later he wrote a 
series of novels of the nineteenth century, much influenced by 
Meredith. His own ambition was to be known as a poet, but his 
poetry has found little favor. 

Alfred Edward Housman, poet (1859- ), is a great classical 
scholar and professor of Latin at Cambridge. His only book of 
poems for many years was The Shropshire Lad (18096), ap- 
parently very simple meditations of a farmer boy, as direct and 
as free from poetic licenses and inversions as ordinary speech. 
But the simplicity is the simplicity of thorough culture, the humor 
is ironic, and the prevailing tone is one of pessimism. These poems 
made their way slowly but have come to have a great influence 
on contemporary poetry. A similar volume, Last Poems, appeared 
in 1922. 

William Henry Hudson, naturalist (1841-1922), was born in 
the Argentine and lived there until he was a young man; his auto- 
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biography, Far Away and Long Ago (1918), tells the story. 
Green Mansions (1904), a beautiful fantasy with a tinge of al- 
legory, is also laid in South America. He came to England and 
wrote many books full of quiet observations of nature and of 
English country life: Afoot in England (1909); A Shepherd’s 
Life (1910). Fame came to him slowly. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith, novelist, published her first novel in 1908. 
A follower of Hardy, she has made peculiarly her own eastern 
Sussex. Joanna Godden (1921). Kaye-Smith is pronounced with 
the accent on Kaye. 

Edward Verrall Lucas (1868- ) is an anthologist, essayist, 
and editor of Charles Lamb, whom he resembles in genially whim- 
sical informality. Over Bemerton’s (1908). 

Katherine Mansfield, short-story writer (1889-1923), was 
born in New Zealand and educated in London. She married 
J. Middleton Murry, the critic; her early death was due to 
tuberculosis. Her stories, very well written, emphasize character 
rather than plot. The Garden Party (1922). 

Leonard Merrick, short-story writer (1864- ), was born in 
London, and after studying at the bar and working as foreman in 
a South African diamond mine, became an actor. He has never 
been as popular with the public as with his fellow-writers. In 
1918 his works were reissued in a collected edition with introduc- 
tions. by famous authors; Barrie, for instance, wrote the first. 
His stories are well-written and witty, and show an attractive 
personality. The Man Who Understood Women, and Other 
Stories (1908). 

Alan Alexander Milne, poet and dramatist (1882- ), was 
educated at Westminster School and at Cambridge. He was an 
assistant editor of Punch, served in the War, and since then has 
written children’s poetry of charming quality (When We Were 
Very Young [1924]), stories for children (Wunnie-the-Pooh 
[1926]), and delicately humorous plays (Mr. Pim Passes By 

19I9]). 
ees. Moore, novelist and critic (1852- ) is an Irishman 
educated privately. For years he lived in France, and was 
strongly influenced by French novelists, artists, and musicians. 
His most famous novel from this period is Esther Waters 
(1894). Then (1901) he became interested in the Irish movement, 
and was connected with the founding of the Irish theater in Dub- 
lin. This he describes amusingly and somewhat maliciously in his 
autobiography, Hail and Farewell (1911, 1912, 1914). In his long 
career he has from a slovenly prose developed a highly character- 
istic, remarkably capable, and easy style. Conversations in Ebury 
Strect (1924) is lively, informal criticism. 

Alfred Noyes, poet (1880- ), a graduate of Oxford, early 
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devoted himself to poetry in the manner of Tennyson and 
Swinburne. He writes so rhythmically and with such facil- 
ity that his poetry has achieved greater popular than critical 
approval. Half a dozen short poems and Drake (1908), a 
spirited epic of the Elizabethan mariner, have won special favor. 
Noyes married an American wife and was professor of 
English at Princeton 1914-1923. Collected Poems (1910, 1920, 
1927). 

Sean O’Casey, dramatist (1884- ), is the most recent 
important figure at the Abbey Theater, Dublin. He was born 
in the Dublin slums, was half-starved as a boy, was never 
sent to school, and became a bricklayer’s assistant. He was a 
member of the Citizen Army in the Irish Rebellion. He writes 
of life in the Dublin tenements, mingling tragedy and comedy 
in a unique way. Juno and the Paycock (1924) has rich char- 
acterization. The Plough and the Stars (1926) provoked violent 
riots because of its unflattering picture of the Irish Rebellion 
of 1910. 

Eden Phillpotts, novelist and dramatist (1862- ), is son 
of an army officer in India. He was educated in England, worked 
in a fire insurance office, tried his hand at acting, and finally 
turned to writing novels of Devonshire (The Whirlwind [1907]) 
after the manner of Hardy. In recent years he has written amus- 
ing folk-comedies of the same district, which have attained great 
popularity. The Farmer’s Wife (1917). 

Edith (1887- ), Osbert (1892- ), and Sacheverell 
(1897- ) Sitwell, poets, are grandchildren of the Earl of 
Landesborough, whose work has mainly appeared in Wheels 
(1916- ), an anthology edited by Miss Sitwell. They are per- 
sons of marked individuality. Miss Sitwell says she dislikes all 
sport except reviewer-baiting; Osbert that he “fought in Flanders 
and farmed with father.’ Their poetry is similarly distinctive. 
Osbert’s England Reclaimed (1927), first of a trilogy, on English 
country life, is at once humorous and beautiful. 

J. C. Squire, editor, critic, and poet (1884- ), first became 
known for his amusing parodies. Some of his weekly comments 
on literary affairs appear under the name of “Solomon Eagle.” 
Through his editorship of the London Mercury, he exercises an 
important influence on contemporary letters. Grub Street Nights 
(1924) is a group of clever short stories on books. 

James Stephens, poet and novelist (1882- ), was born in 
Dublin. He was rescued by “A.E.” (G. W. Russell, the Irish poet 
and publicist) from a job as typist in a law office by which he 
was trying to support his wife and child on twenty-six shillings a 
week. His work, whether poetry or prose, is full of Irish fancy, 
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humor, tenderness, and philosophy. The Crock of Gold (1912), 
a novel; Collected Poems (1926). 

Giles Lytton Strachey, biographer (1880- ), has written 
Eminent Victorians (1918), Queen Victoria (1921), and Elizabeth 
and Essex (1928), biographical studies as interesting as novels 
and using their methods. 

Frank Swinnerton, novelist (1884- ), began life as a Lon- 
don office-boy, and follows Gissing in writing of London young 
people of the lower maiddle class. Nocturne (1917). 

John Millington Synge (pronounced Sing), poet and dramatist 
(1871-1909), was an Irishman living in Paris when Yeats advised 
him to return to Ireland, learn the peasant life, and write about 
it. He went to the Aran Islands, noted the peasant speech, and 
wrote several one-act plays, notably The Riders to The Sca 
(1904) and a full-length comedy, The Playboy of the Western 
World (1907), remarkable for the beauty of their dialogue. He 
is the greatest of the Irish dramatists; his work was cut short by 
death from cancer. 

Francis Thompson, poet (1859-1907), was son of a doctor 
who intended him for his profession. Instead, Thompson left 
school at Manchester, came to London to write poetry, and through 
poverty and opium became a vagabond selling matches on the 
London streets. Rescued from the gutter by the Meynells, he 
wrote again and his work now attained fame. He is one of the 
greatest of the Catholic mystical poets, his quality appearing 
in The Hound of Heaven (1893), one of the finest of English 
odes. 

Hugh Walpole, novelist (1884- ), was born in New Zea- 
land, but was educated at King’s School, Canterbury, and at 
Cambridge. He came to know Cornwall well, and places many of 
his stories in “Glebeshire,” an imaginary county between Corn- 
wall and Devon. His father was a clergyman, Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, and several of Walpole’s stories have to do with “Pol- 
chester,” a cathedral town. During the War Walpole served 
in Russia with the Red Cross. He has visited the United States 
on lecture tours. Fortitude (1913); Jeremy (1919); Winters- 
moon (1928). 

Oscar Wilde, poet and dramatist (1854-1900), was the self- 
appointed apostle of estheticism, announcing as his principle, “The 
first duty of life is to be as artificial as possible,’ and adopting 
a pose of polite boredom. The attempt to dazzle and shock ap- 
pears in his plays, Lady Windermere’s Fan (1892), The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest (1895), which lack ideas and use old 
methods of technic, but are brilliant in their dialogue. While the 
fast-named play was running Wilde became involved in a scandal- 
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ous lawsuit and was imprisoned for two years. As a result he 
wrote his finest poem, The Ballad of Reading Gaol (1898) and a 
prose work of great poignancy, De Profundis, not all of which has 
yet been published. 

Virginia Woolf, novelist and critic, is the daughter of Sir Leslie 
Stephen and granddaughter of Thackeray. Her novel To the 
Lighthouse (1927) is an interesting example of the fiction which 
emphasizes the subconscious; The Common Reader (1925) is a 
discriminating volume of criticism. 

William Butler Yeats, poet, essayist, dramatist (1865- ss 
spent much of his childhood in Sligo, the wildest part of western 
Ireland, and so became acquainted with Irish folklore. He at 
first intended to be an artist, but turned instead to literature. His 
poetry showed successively the influences of Spenser, Shelley, 
Morris, Rossetti, Blake (whom he edited), Maeterlinck, and the 
French symbolists. Poems (1895) established his reputation. His 
poetry is mystical and remote; perhaps his best is found in The 
Wind among the Reeds (1899). After this, much of his interest 
was taken up by the Irish theater, of which he was a founder. 
For it he wrote several plays, poetic in idea and often in form, 
but lacking in dramatic power (The Land of Heart’s Desire 
[1894]). Yeats has been a powerful influence on other writers. 
In 1923 he received the Nobel prize for literature. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. The literature of a language may be considered as including 
everything written in that language, but the term is usually 
restricted to mean those compositions which possess a general 
and permanent interest. This permanence of appeal is usually due 
to an attractiveness of form and an imaginative power not found 
in merely informative books. 

2, Literature may be verse or prose. Verse is composition in 
which the words are arranged according to some recurring pattern; 
in good prose such recurring patterns seldom are permitted, and 
if at all—as in parallel construction—only through short passages. 
Poetry, sometimes identified with verse, is a distinction rather of 
content than of form. It usually implies a certain heightening of 
thought and emotion, thus excluding doggerel (verse of the char- 
acter of “Thirty days hath September,” and the like). Similarly 
some prose, especially beautiful in thought and form, is at times 
called “poetic.” 


VERSE 


3. The patterns of verse differ in different languages. In Greek 
and Latin these patterns are based on time (quantity) ; in French 
on the number of syllables in a line; in Old English on stress and 
the arrangement of alliterating words (see pages 15-16); in 
modern free verse on cadence units; in Hebrew (and the English 
Revised Version of the Psalms and other verse passages) on 
repetition of the thought. 
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DEFINITIONS 


4. In modern English metrical verse, the patterns are called 
feet. Just what their determining characteristic is, whether stress 
alone, or stress and quantity together, is much disputed. Usually, 
however, a foot is described as the smallest recurring group of 
stressed and unstressed syllables. 

5. To read a poem properly one must feel its rhythm. This 
rhythm depends on the prevailing kind of feet: Common feet in 
English are: 


a. Iamb (iambic) ~’: “Thé stag | at éve | had drunk | his fill.” 

b. Trochee (trochaic) ’~: “Thén thé | lovely | Minné- | ha-ha.” 

c. Anapest (anapestic) ~~’: “I 4m lérd | 6f thé f6wl| and thé 
brute.” 

d. Dactyl (dactylic) ’~ ~: “One more tn | fortiinate.” 

Other feet in English (lines are seldom composed solely of 
these feet) : 

e. Spondee (spondaic) ’’: “A dead | hiish féll.” 

f. Pyrrhic (pyrrhic) ~~: “On thé| waste sand | by thé | waste 

séa | théy closed.” 7 

g. Amphibrach ~’~: “Farewéll, | 4 l6ng | farewéll,|t5 all | my 

gredtinéss.” 

6. A syllable may be stressed (1) because it carries the accent 
in a two-or-more syllable word—the dictionary accent; (2) be- 
cause the thought of the passage emphasizes it—the logical 
accent; (3) because the pattern of the verse requires it—the 
metrical accent. Thus in Pope’s line, “The sound must seem an 
echo to the sense,’ ec- carries all three accents, sound and sense 
the logical and metrical accents, and seem and to only metrical 
accent. Verse is smooth when these accents thus coincide, but 
unless variations are introduced the effect is soon monotonous. 

7. Lines are designated as iambic, trochaic, anapestic, etc., ac- 
cording to the prevailing sort of feet in the line. Many substitu- 
tions are allowed. 

8. Lines are designated as regards the number of feet by the 
following terms: One foot, monometer; two feet, dimeter; three 
feet, trimeter; four feet, tetrameter; five feet, pentameter; six feet, 
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hexameter; seven feet, heptameter; eight feet, octameter. The 
commonest lines are tetrameter and pentameter. 

9g. The cesura is the strongest pause in the line. 

10. Important forms of English verse are unrimed iambic penta- 
meter, blank verse; and couplets of iambic pentameter, the heroic 
couplet. They are arranged in paragraphs like prose. These forms 
are so much used that it is worth while noting more carefully 
some effects secured in them. 

II. Common variations in the iambic pentameter line are the 
following (“Cold was | thé wind; || frdést¥ | thé shim- | méring 
light,” illustrates some of them) : 


a. A trochee at the beginning of the line or after the cesura 
(Cold was and frosty). 

b. Anapeests anywhere in the line (-ering light). 

. An extra short syllable at the end of the line or before the 
cesura (my greatness in 5 g. above). 

d. The use of pyrrhics and spondees, often in combination as 
if to compensate for each other. 

e. Shifting the position of the cesura and running on the 
sense into the next line. 


Q 


12. Lines are often arranged in stanzas. A stanza is a group of 
a fixed number of lines, riming in a fixed order. Common stanzas 
in English are the following: 


a. A couplet is a group of two lines riming. 

b. A quatrain is a stanza of four lines. A famous form of the 
quatrain is that of the ballads, which consists of two iambic 
tetrameter lines alternating with two trimeter lines, and 
riming abcb. 

c. A Spenserian stanza consists of eight iambic pentameter lines, 
followed by a hexameter line (an Alexandrine). The lines 
rime ababbchcc. It was invented by Edmund Spenser and 
used in his Faerie Queene. 


13. Beside these stanza forms there are certain fixed forms for 
complete poems. Noblest of these is the sonnet. 


a. A sonnet consists of fourteen iambic pentameter lines. There 
are two forms, the English or Shakespearean, riming abab 
cdcd efef gg (three quatrains and a couplet) ; and the Italian 
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or Petrarchan, riming abbaabba cdcdcd (an octave and a 
sestet; the rime scheme of the sestet varies). 

As the structure of these sonnet forms differs, so does the 
arrangement of the thought. In the Shakespearean sonnet the 
final couplet usually expresses a reversal, summary, or personal 
application of the ideas of the preceding quatrains. In the Pe- 
trarchan sonnet the octave gives one aspect of the thought, the 
sestet another. 


b. There are numerous other fixed forms, mostly imported from 
France. Most important of these are the triolet, ABaAabAB, 
in which the capital letters stand for identical lines; and the 
ballade, the most common form of which has three stanzas 
of eight lines each (ababbcbc) and a final quatrain or envoy 
(bcbc), all the twenty-eight lines making use of but three 
rimes, and in the same order. Each stanza and the envoy 
close with the same line. 


SPECIAL MEANS OF EMPHASIS 


Verse, because it is more self-conscious than prose, permits the 
effective employment of more elaboration. Most of the devices to 
be mentioned occur, however, to some extent in prose. (Examples 
are chosen, so far as possible, from The Ancient Mariner.) 

1. Specific words as opposed to general words: “The sun’s rim 
dips; the stars rush out,” instead of “The sun sets and the stars 
appear quickly.” 

2. Suggestive words as opposed to words without emotional 
associations: thus “his skinny hand” is more suggestive than “his 
lean hand,” though the literal meaning is about the same. 

3. Figures of speech. The most important in the study of lit- 
erature are: 


a. Simile—“A formally expressed comparison of two things 
essentially different but alike in one or more particulars.” 
The comparison is usually expressed by like, as, thus, so. 
“Red as a rose is she.” 

b. Metaphor—One thing is spoken of under the image of an- 
other not closely related to it: “a copper sky.” 

c. Metonomy.—One thing is spoken of under the image of 
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another closely related to it: “Beloved from pole to pole,” 
i.e., all over the world. 

d. Personification—The inanimate is spoken of as animate, or 
animals are spoken of as though they were human beings. 
“Out of the sea came he [the sun].” 

e. Apostrophe—The absent are spoken to as though present, 
the dead as though alive, the inanimate as though animate: 
“Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll.” 


4. Alliteration.-—The recurrence of the same sound in close 
proximity; more strictly, the identity of the initial sounds of ac- 
cented syllables of two or more words: “The sails did sigh like 
sedge.” 

5. Assonance.—The recurrence of the same accented vowel 
sound: “Yet never breeze did breathe.” 

6. Rime.—Two words rime when their accented vowels and 
all succeeding sounds are identical: thus hurrying and scurry- 
ing; but not amorous and timorous (accented vowels differ), nor 
seeing and deeming (succeeding sounds differ). When the pre- 
ceding consonant sounds of the accented syllables are identical, 
as well as the vowels and the succeeding sounds, as in sealing, 
ceiling, a perfect rime occurs. Perfect rimes, though allowed in 
French verse, are not usually permitted in English verse. Rimes 
of one syllable are called masculine rimes: knee, me. Rimes of 
two or more syllables are called feminine rimes: follow, hollow. 
Internal rime occurs when words within the line rime: “The 
fair breeze blew, the white foam flew.” 

7. Other effects of sound.—Poets often try to suggest the idea 
or emotion they are expressing by the sound as well as by the 
actual meaning of the words they use. This they do by 


a. using single words which by their sound suggest their mean- 
ing: “the whizz of my cross bow”; 

b. using words together so that the sound of the line suggests 
the meaning or at least seems especially fitted to it: “They 
groaned, they stirred, they all uprose’; “Singeth a quiet 
tune” ; 

c. Varying the regular movement of the line to suggest or 
suit the meaning. “To and fro they were hurried about” ; 
“Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse’; “Swiftly, 
swiftly flew the ship.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDYING VERSE 


In studying verse it is necessary first of all to hear it, if only 
with the mental ear. Otherwise one misses all the effects of sound, 
and much of the suggestive power of the other means of em- 
phasis. One should be conscious always of the fundamental rhythm 
or pattern of the verse, and alert to catch the significance of de- 
partures from it. 

One should also experience as intensely as possible the force 
of the figures of speech and of the other means of emphasis. 
To identify and distinguish them is of little consequence; what 
does matter is to feel their suggestive significance. 

In general the fruitful study of verse as verse consists in the 
conscious selection of the lines and phrases which are pregnant 
with meaning and emotional appeal. (The study of poems as 
wholes is discussed below.) 


PORTIS 


Poetry may be descriptive, didactic, lyric, epic, or dramatic. 
(Since descriptive and didactic writing are more common in prose, 
these forms of composition are discussed under that topic.) 

A lyric poem is a poem of which the main purpose is the 
expression of the feelings of the author or of some imagined 
person. It seldom tells a story, but often assumes a story or a 
situation. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDYING A LYRIC POEM 


1. Is the author expressing his.own feelings or those of some 
one else? 


(Failure to determine this often results in complete misunder- 
standing. ) 


2. Reconstruct the story or situation out of which the lyric 
arises. 

3. Determine as exactly as possible the mood which the poem 
is intended to convey. If the mood changes, note why and where 
these changes take place. 
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4. Note the poetic form and its suitability to the mood of the 
poem. 

Epic poetry is narrative poetry, but the term epic is usually 
applied only to long and dignified poems celebrating the achieve- 
ments of heroes or demigods. 

An epic in this restricted sense is simple in construction, 
though it may begin in medias res (in the middle of the story) 
and contain episodés not vital to the main narrative. It is likely 
to give over the opening lines to an invocation and a statement 
of the theme. It is characterized by its use of long comparisons 
(“epic similes”) and by the concern of the author with outer 
events rather than with his own feelings. 

Shorter narrative poems are of various kinds. Among the most 
important are metrical romances (having romantic love or ad- 
venture as their theme) and ballads (narratives embodied in art- 
less, highly condensed songs kept alive orally among the folk, 
and marked by refrains, stock phrases, etc.). 

For suggestions for studying epic poetry see the section on 
narrative under “Prose,” below. 

Dramatic poetry also tells a story, but in a play the author does 
not, as in an epic, tell the story in his own person. Instead, the 
story is told through the words and actions of the characters. 
Plays, therefore, are stories told in dialogue, and (unless closet 
dramas) are intended for action before an audience. In classic 
times plays were written only in verse; now they are more often 
written in prose. 

In the Renaissance, plays according to “the rules” of drama 
were divided into two sharply distinguished classes, tragedy and 
comedy. Tragedies dealt only with personages of high rank, pre- 
sented a story drawn from myth or history, were written in an 
exalted style, allowed no mixture of humor, and ended un- 
happily. Comedies, on the other hand, dealt with persons of the 
middle or lower classes, presented a story of intrigue, were writ- 
ten in a colloquial style, and ended happily. Both tragedies and 
comedies were to observe the unities of time, place, and action and 
the principles of decorum. The audience should not have to imagine 
more than a day (some said twelve hours) to elapse between 
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the beginning and the end of the play. In consequence, all the 
scenies of the play would have to occur within a distance which 
could be reached in this time; that is, they all would have to lie 
in the same neighborhood; and the play would necessarily have a 
closely connected plot. Even a single hero did not give the plot 
the necessary unity; the events all had to be logically connected 
and depend upon each other like the links in a chain. Decorum had 
several applications. Kings had always to be kingly; for instance, 
they could not talk on familiar terms with people of the lower 
classes; lovers had always to act like lovers; old men, like old 
men. The proprieties had to be observed; when his hero and hero- 
ine are to elope, Racine arranges for a chaperon to accompany 
them; scenes of violence, especially violent deaths, could not be 
shown on the stage. The stage in the progress of an act could 
never be left vacant. All plays were divided into five acts. 

These rules were formulated by Italian critics of the early 
sixteenth century in accordance with what they believed to be 
the procedure of the classical dramatists and the precepts of Aris- 
totle and Horace. French critics, especially Boileau, of the seven- 
teenth century extended and refined these rules, and the great 
French dramatists of that time were in general careful to ob- 
serve them. Great English drama has never observed these rules. 
In general, it has been romantic; that is, it has combined comic 
and tragic scenes, defied the principles of decorum, covered in 
the story long periods of time, shifted its imagined scene fre- 
quently and over long distances, and put together into one play 
almost disconnected stories. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDYING DRAMA 


Because drama consists only of dialogue and usually short stage 
directions, it ts necessary in reading it to make a special effort 
to visualize the scenes, persons, and actions. Often there are no 
outright descriptions at all, and one must infer merely from the 
dialogue what is supposed to occur. One should picture the scene 
as minutely as possible—how each character looks and acts, the 
background, the striking pauses, the various effects of light and 
sound. 
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In reading plays one should also imagine the response of the 
spectators: where they would first feel the dramatic tension, 
where they would be especially attentive, the lines and scenes 
they would applaud. To determine this perfectly from simply 
reading a play is, of course, impossible, but something can be 
done toward it. 

For further suggestions on play-reading see the section on 
narrative under “Prose.” 


PROSE 


Prose may be descriptive, expository, argumentative, or narra- 
tive. ; 

Description seldom occurs in long passages by itself. In read- 
ing a piece of description one may notice: 

1. The point of view. 

2. The order in which the details are presented. 

3. The significant details, building them up into a complete pic- 
ture. 

4. The senses appealed to. 

5. The purpose of the description, especially the mood it is 
intended to create, or the bearing of the information it gives. 

Exposition and argument occur in literature especially in the 
oration and the essay. These, if formal, may be studied by the 
preparation of a careful outline which shows the principal thought 
of each paragraph and of the larger groups into which these para- 
graphs fall. If this outline is made up of complete sentences, it 
will present an organized summary of the author’s opinion, which 
in this sort of composition is the most important consideration. 

As orations are, like plays, intended for delivery before an audi- 
ence, they should also be studied, as suggested under dramatic 
poetry, for the response of the audience. 

Essays are, in general, more or less informal expressions of 
the author’s opinions. Several types are exemplified in English 
Literature: condensed, almost proverbial, discussion of a general 
topic, like Bacon’s; good-natured social satire, like Addison’s ; 
highly personal, often whimsical self-expression, like Lamb’s ; 
more formal literary or historical judgment, like Macaulay’s. 
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Narrative in prose embraces several forms, of which the prin- 
cipal ones are the novel, the short story, and the prose play. 

The term novel is usually employed to mean any long piece of 
prose fiction. But if any distinction is attempted between it and 
romance, romance is used to designate a story which deals with 
exciting and extraordinary events, and which is therefore often 
set in other times and countries; and novel, a story which deals 
with events of everyday life and which gets its interest mainly 
from interplay of character. 

Sometimes a distinction is made in short stories between the 
tale and the short story, the latter term being limited to stories 
with a single crisis, concerning one predominant character, and 
producing a unified emotional effect. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDYING NARRATIVE 


A. In General: 


1. Does the narrative purport to represent life as it has been 
or is, or is it frankly unrealistic? 


(A story of reality depends for its value on its truth. If it 
treats the exceptional as common or falls into melodrama or 
sentimentality, it is untrue and vicious. A romantic or fanciful 
story is valued in proportion to its success in taking us out of 
the commonplace; this depends on its imaginative intensity.) 


2. What is its unifying purpose? 


(Every great play or novel or short story means something. 
Sometimes the author is trying only to tell a story, sometimes 
he is trying to make us understand a significant character, some- 
times he is trying to picture the life of a whole community, some- 
times he is trying to embody in his story a generalization about 
life. This may be a moral lesson; it may be an expression of the 
significance of life—its beauty or its comedy or its wonder or its 
pathos. In novels and short stories this meaning may be expressed 
by the author in his explanatory comments. In plays he has, of 
course, to speak through one or more of his characters if he 
directly expresses his opinions at all. We may be left to infer 
the meaning from the narrative as a whole. Then it is especially 
necessary to notice which ideas are given the most space or placed 
in the most important positions, especially the end.) 
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3. Compare this narrative with others with a similar unifying 
purpose. 

4. Does the narrative appear the work of a great and wise man 
who has pondered deeply over life or felt it keenly? 

5. Notice the author’s use of contrast; it may appear in con- 
trasted characters, contrasted plots, or contrasted settings. Suc- 
ceeding scenes may contrast in mood and rapidity of movement. 
How are these various effects secured? 

6. Does the language used by the author increase interest in 
the narrative? 


B. Characters: 


1. What is the function of each of the important characters; 
that is, just what is the value of each in the plot? 


2. What are the levels of characterization? The characters may 
be 


(a) mere names, parts of the background, etc.; 

(b) abstractions, like Good Deeds in IEP vie 

(c) stencils, figures repeated over and over in the drama of a 
period, like the mother in melodrama or the Machiavellian villain 
in Elizabethan tragedy; 

(d) caricatures, figures not necessarily comic, in which one 
superficial trait is the only characteristic, like Jonson’s minor 
comic figures or many of Dickens’s; 

(e) greatly conceived figures, either with one or two funda- 
mental traits made effective by the vigor of the author’s imagina- 
tion (like Moliére’s Tartuffe), or well-rounded, with many traits 
(like Shakespeare’s great characters). 


3. Are the principal characters unchanged by the events of the 
story or are they shown as developing? 

4. Are the characters portrayed by direct description and ex- 
position by the author, or are we left to infer what they are like 
from their words and deeds, and the attitude of other characters 
to them? In some instances it is interesting to notice the signifi- 
cance of their names. 
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5. What class of society or types of character does the author 


best portray? 
6. Do any of the characters say or do things inconsistent with 


what they are represented to be? 


(That they act differently from people we know proves nothing ; 
our knowledge may be limited. What does matter is whether the 
author, to bring his story out as he wishes, has to force his char- 
acters to do things such characters never would do.) 


C. Plot: 


(This word usually means the whole series of connected events 
which make up the incidents of the story; in short, what happens. 

When a story is said to have several plots, the word signifies a 
separate line of interest, one of the different series of events which 
if taken by itself could make up a story. 

Still further limited in meaning, the word may be applied only 
to a series of events in which two or more forces are opposed to 
each other, thus producing a complication. This may take the form 
of a conflict, but need not necessarily, even in drama.) 


1. What are the principal events of the plot, arranged in chron- 
ological order? 

2. Does the story or play begin at the beginning and narrate 
these events chronologically, or does it begin at some later point? 
If the latter, how are these preliminary events made known? 


(In a play this last question becomes particularly interesting, 
because the author must get this information to the audience 
through the words of his characters; notice the motives and cir- 
cumstances which he uses to cause them to speak.) 


3. Where in the play or story do you first get an idea of what 
causes the complication? 


(Sometimes this is made clear through an expressed resolution 
or desire of one of the characters; sometimes it is when we are 
first informed of an impending danger or of a troublesome situa- 
tion. It is at this point that the plot, so far as the reader is con- 
cerned, begins; of course the series of events making up the plot 
may have been going on for some time before the play or story 
opens. But our interest is not usually very strong until we feel 
that the plot has begun to move. Notice, therefore, how long it 
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takes the author to get to this point, why it takes him as long as 
it does, and how he makes the introduction interesting.) 


4. What different forces make up the complication? 


(These may be different people; or different traits in a single 
person; or some force, such as chance or the law or something in 
one’s natural environment, not represented by human beings at all.) 


5. Where is the turning point? 


(The turning point is that situation in the story where the com- 
plication begins to simplify. Sometimes this situation is called the 
climax or crisis, but these terms are often applied to the point 
of highest interest, which may or may not coincide with the turn- 
ing point.) 


6. Is the plot a series or a climactic plot? 


(A series plot is one made up of several successive but not very 
closely related complications; they all happen to the same hero, 
for instance, but he gets successfully out of one before he is in- 
volved in the next. In a climactic plot, on the other hand, each 
incident involves him more deeply until the turning point is reached. 
Thus the story rises to a single climax of complication and usually 
of interest.) 


7. If there are several plots, how are they held together? 

8. Does the author, in the course of his story, give any hints, 
more or less veiled, as to its outcome? 

9. Does the action advance rapidly, or does it move slowly? 
If the movement is slow, what delays it? 


(Sometimes the author describes each situation with great de- 
tail; sometimes he is more interested in portraying the feelings of 
his characters than in developing an elaborate plot; sometimes he 
turns aside to discuss only slightly related matters.) 


10. How does he prepare for striking situations in his story? 


(These situations are usually ones in which several forces are 
involved. To prepare us to understand these forces and why they 
act as they do in these great situations, the author has had to lay 
his plans a long time in advance. The preparation for one of 
these important situations is one of the most interesting phases of 
narrative technic.) 
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D. Setting: 
1. What is the setting in time and place? 


(Sometimes it is interesting to notice even the time of day and 
condition of the weather.) 


2. What are the half-dozen best pictures? 
3. How is the setting employed? 


(Common uses of the setting are: 

_(a) as decoration—to increase the beauty or interest of the 
piece ; 

(b) as the only possible setting in which the events of the story 
could take place; 

(c) as an indication of the characters of the principal figures; 

(d) as symbolism; 

(e) as a determining influence in the story.) 
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APPENDIX I 
CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND CHURCHES 


A cathedral is a church in which a bishop has his throne. By 
an abbey may be meant all the buildings of a monastic institu- 
tion, or, as in the case of Westminster, a church formerly a part 
of such a group of buildings. There are many cathedrals and 
abbeys in England, some of them in ruins, some still employed 
for worship by the Church of England. In general they are dis- 
tinguished for their size and beauty. Most of them are speci- 
mens of Norman or Gothic architecture, having been erected in 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. Of the more 
famous ones only St. Paul’s Cathedral in London is Italian in de- 


GROUND-PLAN OF A CATHEDRAL 


(Reproduced from Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s English Cathedrals by permis- 
sion of The Century Co.) 


York Cathedral. Note that the main building is shaped like a cross. The 
altar is usually toward the east. The chapter-house, the cloisters, and other 
subsidiary structures are in most instances close by, or are even attached 
to the main building. This plan makes clearer the parts of Canterbury 
Cathedral (p. 30), of St. Paul’s Cathedral (p. 129), and of West- 
minster Abbey (p. 446). 
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WITHIN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


(Reproduced by permission from The Century Magazine.) 


The coronation of King George V and Queen Mary, drawn by Joseph 
Pennell. Note the immensity of the abbey and its lofty Gothic arches,— 
the triforium above the arches of the nave, and above the triforium the 
clearstory. The scene is from the choir (which is in this case in the nave) 
looking toward the high altar. 


I. CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND CHURCHES 


sign.t The old St. Paul’s, a huge Gothic structure, was destroyed 
in the fire of 1666, and the new building was erected in the style 
then fashionable. 

Most of these large churches are in the form of a Latin cross, 
the head of the cross lying toward the east. Sometimes they have 
towers at the west end, sometimes a central tower, sometimes 
all three. Pictures fail to convey much idea of the external im- 
pressiveness of these great structures, but may show something 
of their grace and fine proportions.? 

Customary parts of a cathedral or an abbey church are the 
nave (the main member of the cross) ; the transepts (the arms of 
the cross); the choir, including the high (or main) altar and 
chancel (in the short member of the cross) ; and, not infrequently, 
a chapel or series of chapels, each with its altar, about the choir 
or even off the nave and transepts. Striking features of the interior 
view are the long succession of soaring arches, the beautiful trac- 
eries of the later windows, and, in many of the churches, the 
numerous memorials to the dead interred within their walls.% 

Probably the interiors are not as beautiful now as in former 
days, when they were decorated with frescoes, their windows 
filled with richly colored glass, and their treasuries wealthy with 
gifts presented by the faithful. These great churches were de- 
signed to house the worship of the Roman Catholic Church with 
its clouds of incense, and its processions of elaborately vested 
clergy. During the Reformation the frescoes were whitewashed, 
many of the windows broken, the treasures confiscated, and the 
forms of worship simplified. But even yet the dim immensity of 
the vaulted roof echoes to the songs of chanting choirs, and the 
monuments of the dead remind the worshiper of long departed 
times; and it is these influences which are most apparent in the 
works of the English poets and essayists. 

Perhaps of equal importance in the life and literature of Eng- 
land are the parish churches, many of which possess a beauty as 

1See picture, p. 129. 

2See picture, p. 30, and ground-plan, p. 445. 

® Westminster Abbey has an especially large number of these monuments. 
The south transept is called the Poets’ Corner (see picture, p. 298) because 
it contains memorials to Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, Addison, Tennyson, 


Browning, Shakespeare, Milton, Goldsmith. Scott, Longfellow, and many 
others, though the last five are buried elsewhere. 
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attractive in its more intimate appeal as the impressiveness of 
the cathedrals. Common features of these churches are the lich- 
gate to the churchyard; the tower; the special pew for the 
landlord, often hidden from the view of the rest of the congrega- 
tion; of course the altar; and monuments or wall tablets to the 
great folk of the parish. The common, obscure people—this gives 
Gray’s “Elegy” its point—are buried in the churchyard.t 


APPENDIX II 
MONASTIC LIFE 


The ideal of life of the religiously minded in the middle ages 
was asceticism, that is, the determined turning-away from the 
pleasures and comforts of this world because of the more-to-be- 
desired glories of the next. Physical beauty was condemned. 
Fastings and scourgings left the body emaciated and feeble. Heaven 
and hell were very real to the middle ages, especially hell, for 
its torments were portrayed with great detail in the frescoes of 
the churches. The world was full of devils and evil spirits, to be 
feared and resisted. Yet we must not exaggerate the picture. Chau- 
cer’s Monk and Friar show that not even all churchmen were as 
interested in the next world as in this. 

Of the various institutions of the Church the monasteries 
and convents were during the middle ages among the most 
important. They were communities of persons dedicated to a 
spiritual life of seclusion and prayer, but the rule—of the 
Benedictines in particular—requiring incessant industry, made 
them centers not only of devotion but of learning, agriculture, 
and other arts. When society was in a state of almost perpetual 
warfare, the monastic life offered almost the only opportunity for 
peace and meditation, and to many women the only safety. Thus 
the monastic houses multiplied in numbers and increased in wealth 
until they were found everywhere, and life as a monk came to be 
considered a desirable profession for younger sons. 


1See picture, p. 222. 
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A great monastery was almost a city in itself. At its head was 
the abbot, ranking among the nobility, and often living in as 
much state and attended by as large a retinue as any great lord. 
Then there were the monks in holy orders, among whom were 
allotted numerous offices of the community. Perhaps there were 
one or more anchorites, monks immured for life as a religious 


ca 


A NORMAN MONASTERY 


(Reproduced from Wrong’s History of the British Nation by permission 
of D. Appleton and Company.) 


A conjectural restoration of Kirkstall Abbey as in 1190. Note at the left 
the church, and next to it the cloister leading to the other buildings. Note 
also the use of the round Norman arch. 


devotion at their own desire, each alone in a narrow stone cell 
with only an opening high in the wall through which food could 
be given him, and another through which he could catch a glimpse 
of the elevation of the Host and hear the mass. Beside these 
there were lay brothers, the novices who had not yet taken the 
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full vows, the pupils in the monastic schools—though in the later 
middle ages education had largely been taken over by other agen- 
cies—the numerous craftsmen and laborers dependent upon the 
monastery, and transient guests not infrequently accompanied by 
great trains of followers. Thus there is in modern life no com- 
munity very like a medieval monastery—it was at once inn, 
college, hive of industry, center of large estates, above all, place 
of worship and religious meditation. 

This diversity of operations but dominance of one was ex- 
pressed in the very monastic buildings. Largest and most beau- 
tiful of all was the church, rich with the gifts of those who had 
journeyed to see the relics of its patron saint. Adjoining the 
church was the cloister, a quadrangular arcade which served not 
only as a connecting passage from the various buildings, but also 
as the center for the life of the monastery; there the monks 
walked and studied and held their school. Opening from it was 
the chapter-house, where each morning the monks met for exhor- 
tation, the correction of their faults, and the assignment of their 
tasks for the day. Other important rooms or buildings were the 
refectory, where the monks ate in silence while a chapter was 
read from some edifying book; the almonry, where daily assistance 
was given to the poor; the scriptorium, where the business docu- 
ments of the monastery were drawn up and manuscripts repro- 
duced, sometimes with beautiful decorations; the calefactory, 
where there was a fire to which the monks had access at certain 
times; the infirmary, for the sick; the guest house; the dormi- 
tories; the kitchens; and so on. 

The life of the monastery arranged itself about the services 
in the church at the various canonical hours. A few of the monks, 
sucn as the cooks, those engaged in some scholarly work, or those 
whose business took them away from the monastery, might be 
excused, but for most of the monks these seven or eight services, 
requiring for their performance almost as many hours, were the 
principal duties. When the monks were not so engaged, some 
taught in the monastic school, some copied manuscripts, some 
managed the farms or directed the outlying estates. Always too 
there was a round of church festivals and holy days, some of them 
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celebrated with elaborate ceremonials, and some with plays and 
even hilarious merrymaking. Still the life of the medieval monk 
was probably a monotonous one, but full of a multitude of duties. 

By the fifteenth century the monasteries were declining not 
only in religious but also in material power. People were question- 
ing their dogmas and satirizing their clergy. There were stories 
of the monks’ profligacy and revelings. The monasteries adhered 
to old methods of managing their estates, and thus lost in rev- 
enues. But they were rich enough to tempt Henry VIII and in 
1536-1539, they were dissolved; their treasures were confiscated ; 
their buildings, turned to secular uses, left in ruins, or completely 
destroyed; and hundreds of their monks and nuns rendered home- 
less—though some were pensioned. The effect on English life 
was profound: many poor folk missed their charity and agricul- 
ture was checked. Nevertheless they had in general become out 
of touch with the times, and were no longer so important to 
industrial life. Other agencies took their place: poor laws were 
instituted, and in time agriculture was advanced through private 
experiment and initiative. To-day only a few scattered ruins of 
the old monasteries still stand to show how great these institu- 
tions were and how numerous in medieval England. 


APPENDIX III 
CHURCHES AND FORMS OF WORSHIP 


The most numerous religious bodies of England are the Church 
of England (the established, or Anglican, or Episcopal Church) 
and the various Nonconformist or dissenting sects. The latter, 
except for the Wesleyans, are organized into local churches, 
largely independent of each other. (In Scotland the national 
Church is the Presbyterian, organized in synods.) The Wesleyans, 
like the Church of England, have a more centralized form of 
government. A bishop of the Church of England is appointed to a 


” 


specific “see” from which he exercises control over a definite 
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territory or “diocese,” and which he occupies as long as he lives 
or until he is, as the phrase goes, “translated” to another. (A com- 
mon reference to the bishop’s office is allusion to the “lawn 
sleeves,’ a prominent feature of his ecclesiastical vestments. In 
the Roman Catholic Church such allusions take the form of men- 
tion of the “miter,” a bishop’s head-dress more consistently worn 
in that Church than in the Church of England.) The established 
Church in England is supported by ancient endowments and by 
the state; the other religious bodies, by the gifts of their members. 

Of equal importance in literature and, since the removal of civil 
disabilities in 1829, of growing importance in the national life, is 
the Roman Catholic Church. Before the Reformation the religion 
of England was that of the Roman Catholic Church, and some 
knowledge of Roman Catholic customs is therefore necessary 
for any student of literature, especially knowledge of the mass. 
This is the most important service of the Church, and is now the 
same the world over. It is entirely in Latin, and is performed 
by the priest, with the assistance, at high mass, of a choir. It 
consists of set prayers, hymns, and short passages from the 
Bible, and is said before an altar upon which stand candles 
and a tabernacle containing the host. The service is rich in sym- 
bolism, which manifests itself in the lighted candles, the use of 
incense, numerous genuflexions and gestures, and elaborate vest- 
ments. Part of the mass is said aloud by the priest, part said 
secretly, part sung by the choir. Its general idea is the consecra- 
tion of bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, and 
the offering of this in the communion as a sacrifice for the sins 
of the world. 

The order of worship of the established Church in England is 
practically that followed by the Episcopal Church of this country. 
It uses many of the old hymns and prayers employed in the Roman 
Catholic order of the mass, but translates them into English. In 
some churches the service is intoned with accompaniments of in- 
cense and elaborate vestments; in others—and this was the usual 
procedure in the Church of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century—not much more ceremony is used than in many churches 
employing few set forms of worship. 
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Of the order of services in the Nonconformist churches little 
can be said because they differ so much among themselves. The 
Wesleyans, for example, make use of many parts of the Book of 
Common Prayer of the established Church; the Quakers, at least 
formerly, had no set order of service, sometimes merely sitting to- 
gether for a certain time in silence. Certain peculiarities of 
nomenclature may, jhowever, be mentioned. Nonconformist places 
of worship are never called “churches,’* but always “chapels” or 
“meeting-houses.” Their clergy are called “ministers,” “preachers,” 
“parsons,” or “pastors.” Clergymen of the established Church who 
are in charge of a parish are called “rectors” or “vicars,” and their 
house is the “rectory” or the “vicarage.” Their assistants are 
termed “‘curates.” 

The history of the established Church and its relation to the 
Nonconformists is, though an interesting one, too complicated for 
discussion here. But it is desirable to’note that some of the dis- 
senting sects are survivors of the great Puritan movement, while 
the Methodist (Wesleyan) bodies did not leave the established 
church until the latter part of the eighteenth century. 


APPENDIX IV 
(CBU IN LIRR 


Chivalry as an institution comprised the ideals and customs 
which dominated the lives of gentlemen in the latter middle ages. 
Jt became prominent in England during the later part of the 
twelfth century, at the time of Richard I and the third crusade. 
It concerned only those of gentle birth and demanded a long 
and arduous training. 

The little boy of seven was sent to some nobleman’s family to 
receive this training. There as page he was taught by the ladies, 
a needy troubadour, or a clergyman to read and write, to sing and 
play the harp, to play at games such as chess, and to know the 
rules of gallantry and good manners. More important still was 
his instruction by the squires in riding, wrestling, jousting, and 
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other exercises, and in his prospective duties as a squire. At 
fourteen he became a squire himself, waiting upon his lord at 
his meals, making his bed, helping him dress, grooming his horse, 
and caring for his armor. In battle and at tournaments he ac- 
companied him to provide him with fresh lances and horses. 
Also he waited upon the ladies in the castle, playing games with 
them and hunting and hawking. It was also his duty as a squire 
to attach himself to some lady older than himself to receive in- 
struction in gallantry. Not until he was twenty-one could he at- 
tain knighthood. Theoretically this was given only as a reward 
of merit, but practically it accompanied gentle birth and the 
holding of land. The ceremony at the creation of a knight, when 
the institution had reached its complete development, was an 
elaborate one including an all-night vigil fully armed in the 
church, and the accolade (three strokes with the flat of the sword) 
from his patron knight. 

War was the principal business of the knight, and when he 
was not engaged in real warfare he was training for it in the 
mock warfare of the tournament. Sometimes it was not mock 
warfare but combat to the death. A tournament was a great fes- 
tivity. To it came crowds of people and all the medieval merry- 
makers; the minstrels, jugglers, musicians. The lists were an oval 
enclosure, surrounded by rows of seats, a special section in the 
middle of the longer side being kept for the ladies. At either 
end were the pavilions of the contending knights, and in the 
center a barrier. The tournament was presided over by heralds 
who judged any breach of the elaborate rules. Knights wore 
favors of their ladies, and were accompanied by their squires. 
There were two forms of tournament: (1) the joust, in which 
two knights rode at each other with lances, after which, if either 
was unhorsed, the other dismounted and the fight was con- 
tinued on foot with swords; and (2) the tourney proper, in which 
several knights on horseback fought with swords until one party 
or the other was defeated or the herald stopped the contest. After 
the tournament a great banquet was held, which was attended by 
the ladies and their knights; here (or immediately after the con- 
test) the winners received their rewards from the queen of the 
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tournament, and the minstrels sang and the acrobats did their 
tricks. 

The whole duty of a knight was summed up in his service to 
God, his lord, and his lady. His lady need not be his wife; usually 
she was not. Men married for reasons of property; love was 
another matter. Having vowed his loyalty to his lady, it was his 
duty to serve her always. That he could hope for no reward made 
his love all the more praiseworthy. He was supposed to languish 
for long years, or perform great deeds only to win her applause. 
Perhaps all this was conventional merely, for with all its ex- 
altation of women, chivalry had its darker side. We often forget 
its disregard for those not of gentle birth and that it permitted, 
even approved, deeds now condemned. A husband might beat his 
wife, even disfigure her for life. The Black Prince, pattern of 
chivalry, massacred, except a few knights, all the men, women, 
and children of Limoges, 3,000 in all (1370); Henry V allowed 
the women and children of Rouen to perish between the walls 
of the city and his lines (1419). 

Chivalry was at its height in the thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries. Then it became a matter of pageantry and show, 
and finally ridiculous. It left certain traditions and ideals; from 
it came the custom of the duel, which continued until the nine- 
teenth century, and all the elaborate regulations of heraldry. 


APPENDIX V_ 
THE ENGLISH FAMILY 


Social position in England was, especially in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, dependent mainly on the possession of 
land. A gentleman, not being supposed to engage in trade or a 
gainful occupation, looked to land rentals for his income. There- 
fore the ambition was strong to gain possession of a landed estate, 
and once such was established, to keep it together.1 To this end 


1 Estates in England are often designated by names which remain from 
generation to generation, and may be as well known as those of towns and 
villages. The same is even true of farms and of single houses not connected 
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many estates were entailed so that they descended intact to the 
eldest son or, failing a direct male heir, to the nearest male heir 
in other branches of the family. This caused many situations which 
seem strange to American readers. The eldest son must be de- 
ferred to as the future head of the family. Younger sons must be 
provided for by securing them preferment in the Church or by 
buying for them, so long as this was possible, a commission in 
the army. Otherwise, they would have to engage in some profes- 
sion or perhaps go to the colonies to make their own fortunes. 
Girls must be married off or left as dependents in their brother’s 
households. Not infrequently by the death of an elder brother with- 
out heirs, a younger brother, or failing so near a relative, some 
more distant connection, might come into the estate, suddenly 
passing from obscurity and poverty into affluence and depriving 
the family already in possession, of the home to which they 
were accustomed. Of course not all estates were so entailed, but 
usually the eldest son, not only in aristocratic but also in middle- 
class families, received the bulk of the estate. English fiction por- 
trays many situations, comic as well as tragic, arising from these 
circumstances: the joy at the birth of an heir, his greater im- 
portance than the other children, his borrowing money from 
the money-lenders on the strength of his expectations, the anxiety 
to provide for his brothers and sisters, the throng of dependent 
uncles and aunts and cousins, and so on almost without end, for 
this system of inheritance colored almost every circumstance of 
life. 

Other aspects of English family life require brief mention. 
In most better-class families little children are left much more 
to the care of nurses and governesses than in this country, and 
are sent to school at so early an age that their parents see com- 
paratively little of them, except during the vacations. Divorce is 
much more difficult to secure in England than in America. Such 
a situation as that in Jane Eyre, to choose an illustration from 
fiction, or—to choose one from life—as that of George Eliot, 


with estates. For example, (estates) Abbotsford, Moor Park, Field Place, 
Newstead Abbey, the Leasowes, Alfoxden; (farms) Arbury Farm, Mt. Oli- 
phant, Craigenputtock, Mossgiel; (single houses) Dove Cottage, Greta Hall, 
Holland House. 
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would have been adjusted without difficulty according to American 
laws. In England the father is much more the head of the house 
than in this country, children are better mannered and obedient, 
and servants before the World War were more deferential, more 
numerous, and less well paid. 


APPENDIX VI 
ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The American student reading English Literature is likely to 
be misled by references to English educational institutions, be- 
cause though the terms used to designate them are terms used in 
this country, the institutions themselves are very different. 

This is especially true of the terms grammar-school and public 
school. Only in comparatively recent years has England had 
schools public in the American sense—supported by public funds. 
A grammar-school is a school, usually endowed by some indi- 
vidual, especially for the teaching of Latin grammar. A public 
school is also an endowed school, and is called “public” because 
it draws its students from all over the country. Sometimes the 
term college is used for it. There are many of these public schools 
in England, of which Eton, Rugby, Harrow, and Winchester are 
perhaps the most famous. The history of some of the public 
schools goes back to the Renaissance or even farther. They were 
intended to provide a free education for a limited number of 
poorer boys of the upper classes, drawn, in the case of some of 
these schools, from the community where each was located; other 
schools chose their students on different bases. In time, however, 
people in other communities sent their sons, paying for their 
tuition, until these “foreigners” far outnumbered the “scholars,” 
and these schools became in reality great, expensive private 
schools, each preparing its students for Oxford or Cambridge— 
usually for some special college, to which it is connected by a 
system of scholarships. The life at these schools—the fagging, 
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the bullying in the old days of the little boys by the older ones, 
the sports, especially cricket and football—has furnished interest- 
ing cHapters in many English novels (Tom Brown at Rugby is 
the classic example) and been a powerful influence on some Eng- 
lish writers. 

Two other public schools must be mentioned, the Charterhouse 
and Christ’s Hospital. Both were originally in London and were 
founded in the sixteenth century. The Charterhouse had been a 
Carthusian monastery. After the dissolution of the monasteries it 
was established as a “hospital” or home for “poor brethren,” 
gentlemen, widowers or bachelors, members of the Church of 
England, and in poor circumstances; and as a school for poor boys. 
Later the boys recommended for admission were many of them 
sons of clergymen; now many admissions are by competitive 
examination. Among the authors who were educated there were 
Lovelace, Crashaw, Steele, Addison, and Thackeray, who describes 
it, in The Newcomes, as the Grey Friars. 

Christ’s Hospital was founded as a school for orphans but 
changed its terms of admission and is now a great public school. 
Among its famous literary pupils were Coleridge and Lamb, the 
latter of whom has described the life there in two of his best es- 
says. The boys of Christ’s Hospital wear a distinctive uniform 
—yellow stockings (there used also to be a yellow petticoat), 
white bands, and a long blue gown, for which reason it is often 
called the Blue-coat school. Both schools have been removed 
to the country, but the buildings of the Charterhouse still remain 
in London, as does also the hospital for old men. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge are also so differ- 
ent from universities in this country that references to them are 
likely to be misunderstood. Each is made up of separate colleges 
which attend to the duties of instruction; the university, though 
it has professors who deliver courses of lectures, is mainly con- 
cerned with the holding of examinations and the granting of 
degrees. A typical college consists of a dining hall, where the 
students of that college dine together each evening; a chapel 
where they attend services several times a week; a library; and 
chambers in which they have their rooms. These buildings are 
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arranged in one or more quadrangles, inclosing open lawns, and 
entered through more or less elaborate gateways. Each college 
has its head; its fellows, usually chosen from its graduates, 
to assist in the government of the college; and its tutors. The 
fellows and tutors are popularly known as “dons.” Formerly the 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


(Reproduced from Garnett and Gosse’s English Literature by courtesy of 
The Macmillan Company.) 


From an eighteenth century view. This college was founded in 1346 by 
Marie de Saint Paul, who was married and widowed in the same day 
through the death of "her husband, the Earl of Pembroke, in the wedding 
tourney. Note the different quadrangles and gardens. Most of the buildings 
could be entered only from the quadrangles. The quadrangle to the left is 
the oldest, probably having been completed before the death of the foundress. 
The principal entrance is through the door farthest to the left in the front 
(west) wall. In this (north-west) corner is the old chapel, later the library. 
The quadrangle is enclosed at the rear by the hall; the north and south sides 
are occupied by chambers. Sir Christopher Wren was the architect for the 
new chapel (at the southwest), erected 1663-1664. To illustrate the differ- 
ence between the Gothic architecture of the hall and the Italian architecture 
of the chapel, note the pointed windows and buttresses of the former and 
the pilasters, with classical decorations, of the latter. 
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fellows were required to take holy orders and to remain unmar- 
ried; they had the right of residence at the college, but were not 
required to remain there. In recent years these regulations have 
been changed. 

The undergraduate life differs in many respects from that in 
American universities. There are fewer classes, and examinations 
are less frequent but more important. Each student is assigned 
to a tutor who directs his reading. If one has no desire for 
scholastic distinction, he tries only the “pass” examinations; but 
those seeking honors must do much more intensive work and pass 
various other examinations. Much of the reading is done during 
the vacations, which are longer than in America. The first term 
(Michaelmas) of eight weeks is followed by a six weeks’ vaca- 
tion at Christmas; the second term (Hilary at Oxford, Lent at 
Cambridge) of eight weeks is followed by the Easter vacation 
of six weeks; after a third term (Trinity at Oxford, Easter at 
Cambridge) comes the long vacation of three months. There 
are many university clubs, of which the most important at both 
of the universities is the Union Debating Society.1 The most 
popular sports are cricket and boating. The differences in univer- 
sity customs are too numerous to detail here; perhaps the most 
striking is the university regulations requiring university students 
to wear the academic cap and gown at lectures, examinations, 
chapel, and dinner, and after dark. Another important difference 
is that it is impossible, according to English ideas, to work for 
one’s living while attending the university. A distinctive feature 
of Oxford is the attendance of Rhodes Scholars, drawn from 
the United States and the Dominions; funds for their scholar- 
ships were provided by Cecil Rhodes (died 1902). 

Both Oxford and Cambridge are renowned for their beauty. 
The Oxford buildings are built mainly of a crumbling gray stone. 
Perhaps the most important are the Bodleian Library, second only 
in importance among English libraries to that of the British 
Museum, and the tower of Magdalen (pronounced Maudlin) Col- 
lege. The surroundings of Oxford are also beautiful, as it lies 


* Among the famous prizes offered at the universities is the Newdigate 
prize at Oxford, established by Sir Roger Newdigate for the best poem 
written in English. It was first awarded in 1806, 
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among the “green-muffled Cumnor hills” on the upper Thames, 
here sometimes called the Isis. Cambridge is in the flat east coun- 
try, but the charm of its “backs” along the Cam River is un- 
surpassed. King’s College Chapel is one of the most remarkable 
of its buildings, indeed one of the most beautiful in England. 

Famous among English institutions are the four Inns of Court, 
situated in London, incorporations for the study of law having the 
exclusive privilege of calling to the bar. They are called inns be- 
cause originating in the boarding clubs in which the lawyers of 
the middle ages associated themselves. Even yet the young lawyer 
is not considered to have completed his course of preparation until 
he has eaten a certain number of dinners at the dining hall of his 
inn, and thus become acquainted with the traditions and member- 
ship of the organization. Two of these legal societies in the four- 
teenth century took over the buildings formerly belonging to 
the Knights Templars, and are called one the Inner, the other the 
Middle Temple. The gardens of the Temple, sloping down 
towards the Thames, are famous for their beauty, as is also the 
hall of the Middle Temple; the Temple Church is one of the 
interesting round churches in England, dating from the time of the 
crusades. 

The Temple has many interesting connections with literature. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries many young gentlemen 
completed their education here, and the Christmas festivities were 
important events not only socially but in the dramatic history of 
the times.1 In the eighteenth century the ‘Temple chambers became 
a favorite place of residence even for gentlemen who had no con- 
nection with the law, so that Goldsmith after the performance of 
The Good-Natured Man hastened to take rooms here; he occupied 
them till his death and was buried in the Temple churchyard. 
Lamb’s father was a caretaker in the Temple and Charles was 
born within its precincts. But perhaps the novels of Dickens and 

1 Gorboduc, the first ‘regular’? English tragedy, was given in 1562 by the 
gentleman of the Inner Temple before the Queen, Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night was performed at the Middle Temple in 1602, and in 1634 all the 
Inns of Court united in the most costly dramatic entertainment ever given 
in England, Shirley’s Triumph of Peace. At Gray’s Inn, another of the 
Inns of Court, Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors was performed in 1594. 
It is not unlikely thas Shakespeare himself acted in the performance of 


Twelfth Night. 
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Thackeray make English legal life of the nineteenth century most 
real to American readers. One distinction between lawyers in 
England should be noted: solicitors do the usual advisory law 
business; only barristers conduct cases in court. English lawyers 
still preserve in court some of the old formalities of dress, such 
as wigs and gowns, which are not observed in America. 


APPENDIX VII 
ENGLISH SPORTS 


Of the sports most often described or alluded to by English 
authors, falconry, fox-hunting, grouse-shooting, pheasant-shooting, 
bull-baiting, bear-baiting, and cricket are the ones American read- 
ers are least acquainted with. Perhaps hardly to be considered as 
a sport, but almost amounting to that with the fine gentlemen of 
the eighteenth century was dueling, which also deserves some 
explanation. 

Falconry was especially popular in the middle ages, and—to a 
less degree—in the eighteenth century. It is a method of hunt- 
ing by means of hawks, captured while young birds (“eyases” ) 
still in the nest, or after they have learned to hunt for them- 
selves (“haggards’”). The method of training, especially of the 
latter, was long and difficult. After the hawk was trained, a hood 
was often kept over its head in the field until it was to be re- 
leased for flight. A well-trained hawk would sit quietly on the 
fist of the person who was flying it; when it was finally released, 
it would (in one form of hawking) rise to a high “pitch” and 
swoop down upon its quarry, and then would wait quietly beside 
it without rending it, or would return on call to its perch. Ladies 
found falconry especially adapted to them, and it was a popular 
sport with both men and women until hunting with small arms 
put it out of fashion. 

The chase has been even more continuously popular than fal- 
conry. The principal animals hunted have been the wild boar, the 
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wolf, the deer, the fox, and the hare. In Shakespeare’s day the 
hare was an especially popular object of the chase because of 
its cunning, and because, since the hare would usually circle about, 
observers could, by stationing themselves at a favorable point, see 
a good deal of the hunt without covering much ground. Foxes, on 
the contrary, go in the direction the wind is blowing. They are 
pursued with packs of hounds trained specially for the purpose, 
the hunters followitig them on horseback. Fox-hunting was the 
great country sport of the eighteenth century squire, who kept 
his own pack of hounds, and made the chase almost his chief 
business. It required considerable skill at riding, for it often led 
across rough country. Even nineteenth century writers represent 
fox-hunting as a supreme interest with all classes of people and 
find in this a bulwark of the English Constitution. Its importance 
is indicated in another way; any one who kills a fox in a trap 
or by shooting it suffers social ostracism. In recent years fox- 
hunting has become a more public matter, the packs being sup- 
ported by subscription. The object, of course, is not so much to 
kill the fox as to enjoy the sport, and some foxes attain a certain 
fame from their cunning and their ability to furnish a good chase. 
Deer-hunting, it may be added, is also popular, but not so much 
so as fox-hunting; the deer are usually tame ones taken to the 
hunting field in carts. 

Grouse-shooting and pheasant-shooting have become espe- 
cially important in the last sixty years. Now the shooting rights 
of some estates are more valuable than-the agricultural returns. 
Grouse-shooting is especially practised in Scotland and northern 
England, the season opening on August 12. The usual method em- 
ployed is for the hunters to place themselves in a line of butts on 
the moors, there to await the flight of the birds, which are driven 
up toward them by the drivers. Dogs are used to retrieve the dead 
or wounded birds. Pheasant-shooting is also very common, since 
the pheasant, unlike the grouse, can be artificially produced. 

The sports so far discussed are those primarily of the rich. 
Game laws have carefully guarded the rights of the aristocracy 
and as carefully prevented people of lower rank “from squan- 
dering in the pursuit of game time which their station in life re- 
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quired to be more profitably employed” (Encyclopedia Britannica). 
Poaching laws were made especially severe near the end of the 
eighteenth century, when a class of newly rich landlords was 
arising, and when the increasingly hard circumstances of the agri- 
cultural laborers caused them to indulge in poaching all the more. 
A poacher might be subjected to exorbitant fines, imprisonment, 
or even transportation for a term of years. Not until the nine- 
teenth century was the operation of these laws much moderated, 
and even yet traces of privilege in hunting due to rank remain 
in the legal system of Great Britain. 

Among the sports enjoyed by common people as well as aris- 
tocracy, particularly in the Elizabethan period, were bull-baiting 
and bear-baiting. For this there were special inclosures on the 
Bankside, south of the Thames. This sport took different forms. 
Sometimes the bull or bear to be baited was tied by a short rope 
or chain to a stake in the middle of an area and several dogs 
were set upon it. Sometimes, when the character of the inclosure 
permitted it, the bear or bull was left free to pursue its assailants. 
Sometimes in the bear-baiting the bears killed the dogs; less often 
were the dogs allowed to kill the bear, for the bears became popular 
favorites known to the populace by name. The brutality of the 
sport and the fact that Sunday was a popular day for it excited 
the opposition of the Puritans. But the Privy Council encouraged 
it as “a sweet and comfortable recreation fitted for the solace 
and comfort of a peaceable people,’ and in 1591 ordered the 
theaters closed on Thursdays because they were causing bear- 
baiting to be neglected. The sport flourished after 1642, even though 
it was forbidden along with plays by the Long Parliament. But 
after the Restoration, Pepys called it “a very rude and nasty 
pleasure.” 

This remark of Pepys is an indication of the change in taste, 
made all the more apparent by comparing this characteristic sport 
of three centuries ago with cricket, one of the two national sport- 
ing contests of to-day. To describe it even in outline would re- 
quire too much space and leave only an obscure idea, but all the 
unabridged dictionaries provide plans of the field and define some 
of the technical terms. 
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Cricket was known as a pastime of the lower classes in the 
middle ages, but was frowned upon as an interference with 
archery. It became established as the national game! near 
the end of the eighteenth century. The season opens at Easter- 
tide. But cricket is also the great summer game at all the 
schools, “where it is taught as carefully and as systematically 
as either classics or mathematics” (Encyclopedia Britannica). To 
“play the game” with true sportsmanship and unmurmuring en- 
durance of discouragement and defeat has been the ideal set up 
before the English boy as his guide not only upon the field but 
also in after life. Wherever the Inglish have gone they have taken 
cricket, but Americans as a rule find it dull in comparison with 
baseball. 

Dueling followed the judicial combat of the middle ages. The 
judicial combat was a formal manner of settling an accusation of 
treason or law-breaking; the duel concerned questions of personal 
honor. Dueling was prevalent in the time of Elizabeth, but was 
especially common in the eighteenth century owing to its being 
the fashion that all gentlemen should wear swords, to the popular- 
ity of gambling which bred easy quarrels, to the opinion that no 
gentleman could refuse a challenge even if made on an absurd 
pretext, to a foolish pride that forbade any apology or retraction, 
to the inefficiency of the police, and to the general lawlessness. 
Thus duels came to be almost of daily occurrence. The custom 
was even defended as the only means of preserving a respectable 
society, and to know how to “cross swords” was considered a 
necessary part of every gentleman’s education. 

The procedure was well established. The person who considered 
himself aggrieved—and no circumstance seemed to be too slight 
—“called out” his adversary by direct challenge, or through a 
formal ietter. Sometimes the meeting took place at once; some- 


1 Horse-racing, however, is entitled to share the honors. It is conducted 
in a cleaner and more straightforward way in England than in this country, 
and no disrepute attaches to connection with the turf. (For example, Edward 
VII, when he was Prince of Wales, won considerable popularity by his par- 
ticipation in horse-racing.) The annual Derby is undoubtedly the great 
sporting event of the year. The Earl of Rosebery is reported to have said that 
he cherished three aims in life: to marry a rich woman, to be prime minister, 
and (note the climax) to win the Derby. He achieved all three ambitions. 
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times seconds chosen by the principals arranged the details, set- 
tling upon the weapons, the time, and the place. The challenged 
had the choice of weapons; swords and pistols were the customary 
ones. Because it was necessary to be more or less private out of 
respect for the law, the time chosen was often early morning, the 
place some spot not too much frequented. Favorite meeting-places 
in the eighteenth century were St. James’s Park, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, the Ring “in Hyde Park, and the space behind Montagu 
House (the British Museum now occupies both this space and the 
former site of Montague House). With pistols the favorite dis- 
tance was twelve paces, and if after the signal was given one man 
fired before the other, it was then the duty of this man to await 
his opponent’s pleasure. In some duels such delay was intentional, 
the magnanimous duelist then firing in the air. Such duels often 
ended in a complete reconciliation. Considering the great number 
of duels, few persons were killed, either because the participants 
were unskilled, or because they wished only to observe the code 
and did not desire the death of their opponents. When a duel re- 
sulted seriously, the victor was hurried away by his friends to 
avoid the constables—who usually did not arrive until too late to 
be of any real service—and kept in hiding until the affair had 
blown over. Seldom was the law invoked; when it was, the pris- 
oner usually escaped by pleading benefit of clergy. Thus Lord 
Byron, great-uncle of the poet, killed Mr. Chaworth, a close 
friend, in a duel in 1765 over a dispute as to the best way of 
preserving game, but escaped serious punishment by such a plea. 
After this affair the fashion of wearing swords gradually fell into 
desuetude, but dueling continued into the nineteenth century. 


APPENDIX VIII 
THE ENGLISH STAGE 


As conditions of publication have influenced the writing of books, 
so conditions of staging have influenced the writing and produc- 
tion of plays. Circumstances of book-production have been noted 
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in the introduction to the literature of each period. But theatrical 
circumstances require for understanding a little more detailed 
treatment. Moreover, the theater is a conservative institution and 
preserves from one period of its development customs which in- 
fluence the next in important ways. Finally, one can scarcely 
understand the present position of Shakespeare’s plays without 
some knowledge of the stagings to which they have been subjected. 
Thus the various forms of staging may best be considered to- 
gether. Four important forms have been employed, beside several 
less obvious ones which must be omitted here. 

1. Middle ages. As there were no permanent buildings erected 


PLATFORM OF A FRENCH MYSTERY-PLAY, VALENCIENNES, 1547 


(From a model in the Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum, Columbia 
University.) 


Among the more prominent of the scenes indicated are Heaven at the left, 
then the Temple, the Palace, the Sea of Galilee, Hell Mouth, and Hell. 


for the presentation of plays in England during the middle ages, 
and plays were given in halls, churches, fields, or streets, methods 
of performance differed greatly. Most interesting perhaps were 
the presentations of the great Scripture cycles by the medieval 
craft gilds. The actors were probably all artisans of the gild, 
all men, all amateurs. Performances were (1) stationary, on a 
platform before an audience gathered in one place, or (2) pro- 
cessional, before audiences gathered at different appointed sta- 
tions.1 In this latter form each play of the cycle was staged on its 


1 See picture, p. 27. 
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own pageant wagon, and was repeated at each of the separate 
stations. In either case the principle of staging was the same. 
The necessary properties for the play, even if incongruous to each 
other (as for example, a tree, an altar, a throne), were shown on 
the stage together, and places like Bethlehem and Jerusalem were 
represented side by side and at one time. Moreover actors not tak- 


ON AN ELIZABETHAN STAGE (1) 


(Photograph from the figures and model made by Herbert Nelson for the 
University of Colorado Little Theater.) 


“Enter MacsetH and Banguo” (Act 1, Scene 3) 

A contemporary observer describes them as riding through a wood. They 
are entering, therefore, by the ‘trees,’ and are astride hobby-horses. The 
throne is on the stage for a succeeding scene. Note the rush-strewn stage; 
the audience on the stage; the witches; the title of the play above the rear 
Base the curtain of which is closed; and the locality boards above the 

oors. 
ing part in a scene nevertheless sat in their places in view of the 
audience till it should again be their turn. Thus, though the pre- 
sentation was almost painfully realistic in the minor details, the 
background as a whole was not realistic at all. Rather it was 
symbolic—a tree standing for a forest, an altar for a temple. 
Some of these cycles required a whole day for their presentation, 
some two or three days. Their motive was partly religious—the 
celebration of a great religious festival like that of Corpus Christi 
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—but partly commercial, for the great influx of people from the 
country-side to witness the plays must have promoted trade. 

2. Elizabethan. Plays continued to be given in halls, inn- 
yards, and even churches, but with the rise of professional com- 
panies and the building of theaters, there arose what may be 
styled a typical stage} and performance. Such a stage was that 


t 


ON AN ELIZABETHAN STAGE (2) 


(Photographed from the figures and model made by Herbert Nelson for the 
University of Colorado Little Theater.) 


“There’s blood upon thy face.”’ ‘*’Tis Banquo’s then.’’ (Act 111, Scene 4) 
Macbeth and the murderer are at the rear door. The rear stage, slightly 
elevated, is hung with arras as a room would be. Lady Macbeth ‘‘keeps her 
state’? (the throne) while the guests sit at the table. This picture also shows 
the orchestra in a side balcony. 
It must be added that almost every detail in these pictures would be 
disagreed with by many scholars, but there is some evidence for all of them. 


of the Globe Theater, where most of Shakespeare’s plays were 
given.? 

The Globe was a relatively small theater. It consisted of three 
tiers of galleries, surrounding a circular, unroofed, dirt-floored 


1 See picture, p. 101. 

2 Different conditions prevailed at the court, where performances were 
given in a hall or banqueting room, and at the private theaters. The principal 
private theater was the Blackfriars; perhaps the chief difference between it 
and the Globe was that. the Blackfriars was a roofed hall, and that its prices 
for admission were higher. 
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yard. Into the midst of this yard projected a platform, open on 
three sides. This was the main stage, but behind it was a 
smaller stage shut off by a curtain, and above this smaller stage 
a balcony, also provided with a curtain. Thus there were three 
different places in which scenes of the play could be staged. The 
projecting platform was protected by a roof (the “heavens’’) 
and above all was a sort of hut or tower, from which, it is sup- 
posed, were lowered properties, and actors playing the parts of 
gods or goddesses. The orchestra sat in the balcony over the 
stage. There was no curtain on the projecting platform, either at 
the front or half-way back; it is noticeable how few Elizabethan 
plays have scenes beginning or ending with persons on the stage; 
even most “dead bodies” are carefully removed. The larger part 
of most plays took place on this front stage. Two doors, one on 
either side of the curtain of the rear stage, and a central door, 
usually concealed by this curtain, led to the dressing-rooms. The 
stage was spread with rushes; it was lighted by daylight coming 
through the unroofed opening above the yard. Thus the difficulty 
was usually not in lighting the stage enough, but in showing 
that though it was light, the scene was supposed to be in dark- 
ness. This was often visually indicated by bringing in lighted 
torches. 

The stage was better equipped with properties than is generally 
supposed, and often attempted difficult spectacular effects. But the 
very shape of the stage and the continuance to a considerable de- 
gree of medieval customs prevented much attempt at a realistic 
background except on the rear stage. There scenes, especially 
interiors, could be arranged much as on our own stage, and people 
could be “discovered.” But properties also stood on the front stage. 
One kind of properties very frequently used was “trees.” The 
most important fact concerning the stage for which Shakespeare 
wrote is this: though it was sufficiently equipped with properties, 
it could, because of three different playing places, present plays 
with many shifts of imagined location without waits for setting 
the stage. Usually, however, modern editions exaggerate the num- 
ber of scene-changes. In few of Shakespeare’s plays was the stage 
setting itself altered very much, for many of the scenes require 
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no special setting, and others shift between two or three recurring 
scenes: the settings for these, unless easily moved, remained in 
place. 

The performance began at two in the afternoon, with three 
soundings of a trumpet and then a prologue. It ended about half 
past four with an epilogue and jig, the latter a short, humorous 
dialogue sung and danced at once. The performance of the play 
was diversified by rhusic and dancing, and much was made of 
processions, fencing matches, battles, and the like. The costumes 
received especial attention, but were perhaps more gorgeous than 
appropriate. Spectators sitting on the stage interfered consider- 
ably with the actors, but as many of them were young gallants 
there to show off their new suits, they added to the amusement 
of the rest of the audience and to the brilliancy of the pictures. 
The audience was mainly composed of men, and in Shakespeare’s 
time took in almost all classes of the community, except the rigid 
Puritans. Later the respectable classes stayed away and the play- 
ers allied themselves with the dissolute court. An important part 
of the audience was the apprentices. Naturally full of spirits and 
ready to join in any sort of fight or disturbance, they also oc- 
cupied places in the yard where there were no seats and they 
had therefore to stand throughout the performance. To hold the 
attention of such an audience, the acting must have been effective. 
The Elizabethan plays demanded excellence especially in the de- 
livery of poetic eloquence and in impersonation. Boys trained for 
the purpose took the part of women. Shakespeare wrote his plays 
for a definite company the actors of which were known to him 
and for. whom he must have planned the different parts; this is 
perhaps the best evidence of their ability. The greatest actor in 
Shakespeare’s company was Richard Burbage; his greatest rival 
was Edward Alleyn. 

At court, even before the closing of the theaters by the Puritans 
in 1642, there had been introduced a proscenium arch with a 
front curtain (which after the Roman manner disclosed the stage 
by falling rather than rising), flats painted in perspective, and 
back shutters. 

3. The eighteenth century. The stage of the eighteenth cen- 
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CONTAINING He DISTRESSES OF K. nenRy vi 


‘THE LANDING oF. THE EARL OF RICHMONI . 
5 And the Death of ‘King Ricard in the memorable Battle “ Bosworth Field, being the oe that pas fos hee x Roae 


of ‘York and Lancaster; with many other trae 


The Part of King: Richard by A GEN TLEMAN, 


_ (Who never appeared on any Stage. a 


King Heng, by Mr GIFFARD. = Oe Richmond, Mr. MARSHALL. 
Prince Edward, by Miss HIPPISLEY, : Duke of York, Miss NAYLOR. Sere 3 : 

Duks of Buckingham, Mr PATERSON, Duke of Norfolk, Mr. BLAKES,  “* Lord Saasiey, Mr pacern,, : 
Oxtord, Mr. VAUGHAN, Tealsel, Me. W.GIFFARD, — Cateaby; Mr. MARR, © Ruchil, My, cher, A 
Bloat, Me. NAYLOR, Tyerel, Mr, PUTTENHAM, Lord Mayer, Mr. DUNSTALL, ; 


The Quem, Mrs, STEEL, Duchess of York, Mr YATES, | 
And the Part of Lady Anne, by Mr. GIFFARD, - 
< WITH. 


Entertainments of ‘Dancing, 
By Mons, FROMET, Madame DUVALT, — and the Two: Masters and Miss GRANIER . 


To which will be added 2 Buled o of One AA, calted 


The Virgin Unmask’ a. 


The Part of Ency, by Miss HIPPISLEY. : : — 


Both of which will be performed Gratis, by Persons for their Divesion. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PLAYBILL 


The announcement of the program when Garrick, “A Gentleman (who 
never appeared on any stage)’ made his astonishingly successful début in 
London. As Goodman’s Fields was not a licensed theater, it had to an- 
nounce its performance as a concert, between the parts of which the dramatic 
entertainment was given. Note the price, the time, and the variety of the 
program, 
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tury lasted well down into the nineteenth century.1 In general this 
was a period in which society was more interested in the opera 
than in plays, and the more important theaters were so enlarged 
for the production of opera that plays could not be given in them 
successfully. The projecting front stage of the Elizabethan theater 
had diminished somewhat into an “apron” before the curtain, the 
proscenium was deep, each side being taken up with boxes, and 
doors still opened into the dressing-rooms, on each side in front 
of the curtain. But the rear stage was much enlarged and was set 
with a system of drop-curtains and sliding side-pieces (wings). 
By letting down a different drop-curtain and sliding out an ap- 
propriate set of wings, the scene could be changed in a moment. 
But though the settings could thus be shifted quickly, each scene 
required some definite location, and the vaguely placed scenes of 
the Elizabethan plays had to be made precise. It was in this 
period that the indications of scene in most modern editions of 
Shakespeare originated; they break the action up into short pas- 
sages such as the author never intended. Though some spectacular 
pieces were elaborately staged, the settings for the usual play were 
likely to be dingy and inappropriate. Costuming ? did not attempt 
historical accuracy; even Garrick played Macbeth in a court suit, 
the equivalent of evening dress to-day. The stage was ineffectively 
lighted by candles in chandeliers and footlights; hence the anxiety 
of the actors to occupy the ‘“‘focus” where the light was strongest. 
The orchestra was placed sometimes above the stage, sometimes 
before it as to-day. Especially famous theaters of the eighteenth 
century were Drury Lane, opened in 1674, and Covent Garden, 
opened 1733. These were called the licensed or major theaters, 
because licensed to give regular plays. The other theaters, how- 
ever, did so under various pretexts. 

As the dinner hour became later and later, so also did the time 
of performance for plays. In Dryden’s time it was at three; when 
Garrick came to London, at six. The usual program consisted of 
a regular play followed by a farce or other lighter piece. Prologues 
and epilogues were still customary. The most famous actors were 
David Garrick (1717-1779), Mrs. Sarah Siddons (1775-1831), 


1See picture, p. 265. 
2 See picture, p. 475. 
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and her brother John Philip Kemble (1757-1823). Acting before 
Garrick was very monotonous and artificial; the words were 
chanted rather than spoken and there was almost no impersonation. 
One thing that made Garrick so unusual was his naturalness and 
vivacity. Women began to play on the stage at the Restoration. 
The companies kept their membership year after year, actors re- 
taining the same parts long after they had ceased to be suited 
to them; thus Mrs. Pritchard played Millamant, Congreve’s charm- 
ing young heroine, when she had grown very stout and was over 
fifty years old. One of Garrick’s services to the drama was the 
effective exclusion of spectators from the stage and dressing- 
rooms. 

4. The nineteenth century. The characteristic stage of the 
nineteenth century did not reach its full development until near 
the end of the century. Theaters for plays became smaller and 
more “intimate”; the old “apron” disappeared, and the proscenium 
was a frame through which the rising curtain disclosed as it were 
another world. Madame Vestris (1831) used more realistic cos- 
tumes; Charles Kean (1850) exercised great care in staging 
Shakespeare; Fechter (1860) was hailed as accomplishing a rev- 
olution in the theater both in his setting of Shakespeare’s plays 
and in his reading of the lines; and Boucicault amazed London 
in the sixties by bringing on the stage hansom cabs, real street 
lamps, burning buildings, and the like. Interiors came to be 
set with continuous walls, and there were many heavily constructed 
pieces of scenery and many properties.1 Costuming became more 
and more realistic, as did the acting, and actors were employed 
no longer as permanent members of a company, but because they 
were especially adapted for a certain part in a particular play. 
Most of the plays dealt with modern life in a realistic fashion. 
Thus the whole tendency of the later nineteenth century theater 
was realistic. 

Nothing could be more disastrous for the proper performance 
of the Shakespearean plays. They were not intended for realistic 
acting, and if they are staged realistically at all, require very 
elaborate settings. But this demands so great an expense and so 


1 See picture, p. 334. 
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PICTURES OF ACTORS IN 
MACBETH, SHOWING CHANG- 
ING STYLE OF COSTUMING 


(Reproduced by permis- 
sion from The Cen- 
tury Magazine.) 


Spranger Barry (1719-1777), 
Charles Kean (1811?-1868), 
and Edmund Kean (1787- 
1833) _as Macbeth; 
Mrs. Yates (1728- 

1787) as Lady 
Macbeth. 
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many intermissions that the plays have to be rearranged with a 
large number of omissions. Even then the action is likely to be so 
much interrupted that much dramatic interest is lost. 

This with other circumstances has led to many experiments 
in stage construction and in methods of staging. Some seek to 
overcome the long intermissions by using permanent settings, with 
suggestive changes. Others abandon the whole ideal of realism. 
Suggestive, imaginative settings have proved more interesting than 
merely realistic ones. Gordon Craig in The Art of the Theater 
(1905) laughed at realism as an ideal of the theater, and insisted 
that since the theater must of necessity be theatrical, it should be 
admittedly and nobly theatrical, casting aside its cheap peep-show 
make-believe. The movement away from realism has gone far. 
In expressionism, for example, reality is definitely distorted for 
emotional effect. Thus in Jones’s designs for Macbeth the settings 
consisted of the outlines of Gothic arches, which toppled farther 
and farther over as Macbeth’s fortunes became more desperate. 
There is, however, much less of this sort of thing in England than 
in America or Germany. 

The famous actors of Shakespeare in the nineteenth century 
were William Macready (1793-1873), Sir Henry Irving 1838- 
1905) whose theater was the Lyceum, and Ellen Terry (1848 
1928) who acted with him. Perhaps the most famous theater to- 
day is the “Old Vic” on the Surrey side in London, once a dis- 
reputable music-hall, now devoted to the production of Shakespeare 
and opera in English at very low prices. 
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This index lists the significant references to writers and those of their 


friends 


who are often mentioned; to important 


historical figures and 


events; to actors; to topics that recur in the text or are explained there; 
and to those books of which brief summaries are given, or the authors of 
which are not known. In some instances, a matter referred to as on a given 
page is only implied there, or is stated in general rather than specific 
terms. The principal notice of an author or a book is indicated by bold- 


faced type. 


Abbotsford, 282, 284, 286 
Abercrombie, Lascelles, 395, 417 
Absalom and Achitophel, 178 
Accent, forms of, 430 
Achievements of periods: Old Eng- 


lish, 14; Middle English, 28; 
Renaissance, 61-62; Classicism, 
143-144; Liberalism, 246-250. 


Act of settlement, 181 

Act of supremacy, 82 

Actor, Shakespeare as, 125; Cib- 
ber as, 185; Goldsmith as, 234; 
Dickens as, 362; Drinkwater as, 
420; Granville-Barker as, 421; 
Merrick as, 423; Phillpotts as, 


424 
Actors: Middle English period, 48, 


467; Renaissance, 90, 91, 4713 
Period of Classicism, 473-474, 
475; Period of Liberalism, 474, 
476 


Adam Bede, 364, 365, 366 

Addison, Joseph, 150, 185, 194, 200, 
202-205, 208, 224, 437 

Admirable Crichton, The, 406 

Adonais, 314 

SAC, Az4 

Ages, reasons for names: Bookless 
age, 20; Age of poetry, 23; Age 
of prose, 26; Fifteenth century, 
58; Age of experiment, 85; Age 
of Cavalier and Puritan, 133; 
Augustan age, 184; Age of ro- 


481 


manticism, Victorian age, 


324 


2735 


‘ significance of closing 
dates: Fifteenth century, 11; Age 
of prose, 11, 26; Bookless age, 21; 
Age of poetry, 22; Age of experi- 
ment, 85; Age of Milton, 133, 
147; Age of Johnson, 150; Age of 
Wordsworth, 280 

Agincourt, battle of, 57, 99 

Agricultural laborers, see Peasants 

Agricultural revolution, 158 

Agriculture, 320, 451 

Aldeburgh, 214 

Aldington, Richard, 396 

Alfred the Great, 18, 23, 25, 26, 39 

Allegory, 33, 52, 55, 58, 64; see 
also Plays, morality 

Alleyn, Edward, 471 

Alliteration, 15-16, 433 

Alliterative poetry, 33, 34, 51, 256 

Alloway, 241 

IAIMEKICan VI7s es Id4y 183, 210, 2055 
320, 476; discovery and explora- 
tion of, 64, 84; settlements in, 93, 
94, 132; emigration to, 132, 210, 
321 

, major English authors in: 
Thackeray, 357; Dickens, . 358, 
S615 G02 70 oOss)) Arnold, 3785 
Stevenson, 384; Kipling, 407, 
408; Masefield, 415 

, English authors on: Daniel, 


INDEX 


99; Burke, 239; Johnson, 230; 
see above Dickens, Thackeray, 
Arnold 
American Civil War, 323 


American English, 3 
American Revolution, 144, 211 
Amiel, 406 


Amusements: Old English period, 


21; Middle English period, 38, 
39; Renaissance, 75; Period of 
Classicism, 158, 162; Period of 


Liberalism, 263; see also Gam- 
bling, Sports, Theaters 

Anchorite, 449 

Angles, D4, 16, 17,°20;8225) 23 255 
28, 43; see also Anglo-Saxons 

Anglican Church, see Church of 
England 

Anglo-French, 46 

Anglo-Norman age, 42, 43-48 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 26, 48 

Anglo-Saxon verse, 15-16, 33, 256 

Anglo-Saxons, 46 

Anne, Queen, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
194, 225 

Antony and Cleopatra, 21 

Apprentice as hero, 186 

Apprentices, 76, 154 

Aran Islands, 425 

Archer, William, 336 

Architecture: in Middle English pe- 
riod, 27, 29-30; in Renaissance, 61- 
63; in Period of Classicism, 144; 
in Period of Liberalism, 249 

Aristotle, 31, 436 

Armada, 93, 94 

Armour, Jean, 240, 242, 244 

Army, 132, 157, 159, 259, 313, 4563 
Steele in, 206; Coleridge in, 295 

Arnold, Matthew, 325, 328, 3875- 
878; on Shelley, 311; on Keats, 
316; on reading, 374 

Arnold, Thomas, 375, 376 

Arthur, 20, 46, 47, 58-59, 109, 140 

Artisans, see Craftsmen 

Arts: in Middle English period, 28; 
In Renaissance, 61-62; in Period 
of Classicism, 144; in Period of 
Liberalism, 249-250 

As You Like It, 121 

Asceticism, 448 

Ascham, Roger, 87 

Assonance, 433 
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Astrology, 40, 68 

Astronomy, 41, 64 

Astrophel and Stella, 112-113 
“Auburn,” 236 

Augustan age, 184 

Austen, Jane, 277, 287-288, 365 
Ayr, 240, 241 

“Ayrshire Plowman,” 241 


Back to Methuselah, 402 

Bacon, Francis, 68, 105, 
127, 437; on books, xv 

Bacon, Roger, 32 

Ballad, 45, 58-59, 86, 204, 
284, 431, 435 

Ballade, 51, 256, 432 

Bancrofts, Sir Squire and Marie 
Wilton, 336 

Bannockburn, battle of, 44 

“Barchester,” 331 

Barnaby Rudge, 361 


114-116, 


215, 


Barrie, Sir James, 259, 397, 400, 
405-406, 422, 423; on NKipling, 
407 


Barrister, 462 

Bath, 55, 161, 279, 287, 288 

Battle of the Books, 194 

“Bayes,” 178 

Beaconsfield, Earl of, see Disraeli 

Beaumont, Francis, 102, 134 

Becket, Archbishop Thomas a, 43 

Bede, the Venerable, 23-24 

Bedford, 174 

Beerbohm, Max, 417 

Beggar’s Opera, The, 187 

Belfast, 193, 388 

Bell, Currer, Ellis, Acton, 330 

Belloc, Hilaire, 417 

Bemerton, 135 

Benefit of clergy, 87, 43, 128, 466 

Bennett, Enoch Arnold, 319, 324, 
411-412; on books, 412 

Bentham, Jeremy, 271 

Beowulf, 14, 15, 17-18, 23, 24 

Bergson, Henri, 390 

Berners, Lord, 58 

Bible, 140, 142; in Old English pe- 


Fiod,.. 23, 24, (260, 9275) Wiyclitzes 
translation, 50, 88; plays based 
on, 52; in the Renaissance, 67; 
stabilizing influence of King 


James Version on language, 713 
government attitude toward Eng- 


INDEX 


lish translations of, 82, 87; Eng- 
lish translations of, 88; Shake- 
speare and, 127; Puritans and, 
132; Milton and, 138; in Age 
of Dryden, 166; Bunyan and, 
174; in the present day, 255; 
higher criticism of, 328; Borrow 
and, 330; Ruskin and, 369; Ar- 
nold and, 378 

Bickerstaff, Isaac, 194, 203 

Black Deach, 49, 50 

Black Friars, 37; see also Theaters 

Black Prince, 49, 455 

Blackfriars, see Theaters 

Blackmore, R. D., 170, 273, 330 

Blackwood’s Magazine, foundation 
of, 278; on Keats, 316, 317 

Blake, William, 216, 391, 426 

Blank verse, introduced by Surrey, 


91; in Gorboduc, 91; Marlowe 
and, 99, 100; Shakespeare and, 
120; Milton and, 138; Thomson 


and, 185; in Period of Liberalism, 
256; Phillips’s plays in, 397; 
common variations in, 431 
Bleak House, 362 
Blenheim, battle of, 181, 203 
Bloodless Revolution, 168, 170 
Blue-coat school, 458 
Blue-stockings, 151 
Blunden, Edmund, 417 
Blunt, Teresa and Martha, 200 
Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen, 417 
Boccaccio, 54 
Bodleian Library, 460 
Boer War, 386, 420 
Boileau, 146, 203, 436 


Boleyn, Anne, 82 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Earl 
Of, 180, 182, 200, 201 

Book of Common Prayer, 88-89, 
389, 453 

Bookless age, 15, 20-21 

Book-production, conditions of: in 
Old English period, 23; in Mid- 


dle English period, 32; in Renais- 
sance, 69; in Period of Classi- 
cism, 153-154; in Period of Lib- 
eralism, 250, 252-254 

Books and reading, advice and com- 
ments on: by Bacon, xv; Mrs. 
Browning, xvi; Channing, 8; 
Kingsley, 56; Lowell, 60; Shorey, 
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80; Shakespeare, 92; Milton, 140, 
142; Hudson, 223; Johnson, 232; 


De Quincey, 304; Keats, 318; 
Ruskin, 368; Arnold, 374; Ste- 
venson, 385; Amiel, 406; Jou- 


bert, 410; Bennett, 412; see also 
To Students 


Borrow, George, 330 
Boswell, James, 224, 225, 230-231, 
232, 237 


Boucicault, Dion, 335, 474 
Box Hill, 380 


Boyne, Battle of the, 169 
Brantwood, 370, 374 
Brawne, Fanny, 317 


Bride of Lammermoor, The, 285 


Bridges, Robert, 256, 394, 418 
Bright, John, 320, 324 

Bristol, 215 

Brontés, 330; Charlotte, 273, 365; 


Charlotte on Ruskin, 370 
Brooke, Rupert, 395, 418 
Brothers Club, 195 
Browne, Sir Thomas, 137, 303 


Browning, Elizabeth Jarrett, xvi, 
350-353 

Browning, Robert, 65, 278, 280, 
281, 325, 334, 350-353 

Bruce, Robert, 44 

Brummell, Beau, 212, 269 
Buckingham, George Villiers, first 
Duke of, 130; second Duke of, 


LOOM diene 225, 


Bulwer-Lytton, Edward George, 26, 


330, 334, 348 
Bunyan, John, 174-176 
Burbage, James, 92 


Burbage, Richard, 126, 471 

Burke, Edmund, 211; 212, 214, 231, 
238-239, 27 

Burleigh, William Cecil, Lord, 62, 
82, 83, 93, 94, 107, 108, 115 


Burney, Fanny, 218 

Burns, Robert, 19, 214, 240-245, 
283, 422 

Burton, Robert, 137 


Butler, Samuel, in Period of Clas- 
sicism, 171 


Butler, Samuel, in Period of Lib- 
eralism, 380, 390, 393, 418 
Byron, George Gordon, 154, 273, 
274, 276, 278, 279, 280, 282, 


305-310, 347, 352, 370, 418, 466; 


INDEX 


on Coleridge, and Keats, 


316 


2973 


Cabinet, 182 
Cedmon, 24 
Cesura, 431 
Calais, siege of, 49 
Calderon, 38, 333 


Calendar, reform of, 210 


Cambridge, 5, 91, 250, 457, 458, 
459; students at: Spenser, 107; 
Bacon, 115; Milton, 139; Dry- 
deny) 61775) Grayvee 22, ee ceo) 


Wordsworth, 289, 290; Coleridge, 
295; Byron, 306; Tennyson, 347; 
Thackeray, 355; Brooke, 418; 
Carpenter, 419; Forster, 420; 
Housman, 422; Milne, 423 

Campbell, Thomas, 276, 298 

Campion, Thomas, 98 

Canterbury, 55, 190 

Canterbury Tales, The, 33, 55, 56 

Canute, 25 

Cards, 162, 263; see also Gambling 

Carew, Thomas, 136 

Caricature as a level of character- 
ization, 439 

Carlyle, Jane Welsh, 338, 340, 342- 
343; on Dickens and Thackeray, 
356 

Carlyle, Phemas,; 325, 327; 328, 
338-343, 375, 387; on Words- 
worth, 293; on Coleridge, 297- 
298; on Lamb, 302; on De Quin- 
cey, 304; on Tennyson, 348; on 
Thackeray, 355; on Dickens, 360, 
361; on Ruskin, 370 

Carpenter, Edward, 419 

Carroll, Lewis, 330 

Cart, 39, 73 

Casa Guidi, 350 

“Casterbridge,” 400 

Cathedral, 30, 445, 447 

Cavalier, Age of, and Puritan, 130- 
142; chart, 78-79 

Cavalier poets, 135, 136 

Cavaliers, 131 

Caxton, William, 60, 185 

Cecil, Robert, 94, 116 

Cecil, William, see Burleigh 

Celtic Church, 21 

Celts, 14, 17, 20, 21, 46 

Cenci, The, 314 


Censorship, of the press, 69, 138, 
140, 153; of plays, 186, 333 

Cervantes, 105 

Chalk hills, 5, 6 

Chamberlain, Joseph, 386 

Channing, W. E., 8 


Chapel, 447, 453 
Chapman, George, 102, 105, 126, 
316 


Characters and character portrayal, 
439 

Characters as a literary form, 105 

Charles 1, 80, 130, 131, 132, 285 

Charles II, 152, 162, 166, 167, 168 

Chartists, 321 

Chatham, William Pitt, 
210, 211 

Chatterton, Thomas, 215 

Chaucer, Age of, 42, 49-56 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 28, 30, 32, 33> 
37, 51, 53-56, 58, 106, 127, 179, 
298, 448 

Cheshire, 332, 417 

Chesterfield, Philip Stanhope, Lord, 


Earl of, 


228-229 

Chesterton, Gilbert, 232, 419 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 307, 
308 

Children, treatment of, 260, 456- 


457; as subject-matter, 275 

Chivalry, 29, 453 

Choir, 446, 447 

Christian Socialists, 323 

Christianity, 14, 21 

Christmas, 27, 131 

Christmas Carol, A, 362 

Church, politics and, 159, 322; Edu- 
cation and, 251; see Church of 
England; Roman Catholic Church, 
etc, 

Church of England (Anglican, es- 
tablished, or Episcopai Church), 
451-453, 456; in Renaissance, 82, 
131, 132, 133; in Period of Clas- 
sicism, 1525) 157, 59,0 LhO7ma7ss 
179, 183, 184, 194, 212; in Period 
of Liberalism, 259, 320, 321, 323, 
390 

Church services and customs, 21, 
26, 50, 131, 133, 451-453 

Churches, and education, 251; and 
Salvation Army, 387 

Cibber, Colley, 185-186, 200 
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Cities, growth of, 158, 247-249, 269 

City life: in Middle English period, 
35-36, 39; in Renaissance, 74-76; 
in Period of Classicism, 158, 160- 
162; in Period of Liberalism, 262- 
263 

Clare, John, 275 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, 
166-167 

Clarissa Harlowe, The History of, 
22. 208 Gs 

Classes of English society: in Mid- 
dle English period, 29, 35; in 
Renaissance, 72; in Period of 


Classicism, 157-160; in Period of 
Liberalism, 258-260 

Classic, definition of, xiii 

Classical qualities lacking in Mid- 


dle English literature, 33 


Classicism, see Pseudo-classicism 
Classicism, Period of, 143-245; 
chart of, 164-165 


Claverhouse, John Graham of, Vis- 
count Dundee, 168 i 

Clayhanger, 412 

Clergy, 30, 37, 43, 82, 169; see also 
Church of England, Benefit of 


clergy 
Climate, 7 
Climax in narrative, 441 


Clive, Robert, 210 

Cloister, 449, 450 

Clough, Arthur Henry, 333 

Coach, 73, 75, 160, 227, 248, 261 

Cobbett, William, 270 

Cobden, Richard, 320 

Cockermouth, 290 

Cockney poets, 275, 278 

Coffee-house, 161 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 256, 274, 
280, 294-298; on Reform Bill, 
270; Southey and, 275; as critic, 
Bre meliaziitt sand, 9 276,.08.2795 
Wordsworth and, 289, 291; Lamb 
and, 301; De Quincey and, 303; 
Byron and, 307; Keats and, 316; 
Tennyson and, 348 

Colet, John, 66, 86 

Colin Clout’s Come Home Again, 
107 

College, 31, 457, 458 

Collier, Jeremy, 173 

Collins, William, 214 
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Comedy: first “regular” English 
comedy, 91; romantic comedy, 
102; comedy of humors, 102; 
nonchalant comedy, 134, 172, 
173; sentimental comedy, 173, 
186; pseudo-classic ideas of com- 
edy, 435 

Comedy of Errors, The, 120, 461 

Comfort: in Old English period, 18; 
in Middle English period, 37, 38; 
in Renaissance, 76; in Period of 


Liberalism, 248-249, 250 
Commerce: in Old English period, 

36, 39; Renaissance, 61, 73; in 

Period of Classicism, 157; in 


Period of Liberalism, 247, 326 

Commonwealth (Puritan supremacy), 
132 

Complication 

Conceits, 98, 

Confessions of an 
Eater, 304 

Congreve, William, 

Coniston, 374 

Conrad, Joseph, 403-404 

Conservatives, 320, 321, 322, 389 

Constantinople, fall of, 64 

Contrast, in medieval drama, 33; 
in narrative, 439 

Convent, see Monasteries 

Copyright, international, 253, 334, 
361; see also Property rights in 
books 

Coriolanus, 122 

Corn laws, 270, 320 

Corneille, 146 

Cornwall, 333, 425 

Costume: on Elizabethan stage, 471; 
on eighteenth century stage, 473, 
475; On nineteenth century stage, 


in narrative, 
135, 156 
English 


440-441 
Opium 


173, 396, 474 


474 
Country life: in Middle English 
period, 35; in Renaissance, 73; 


in Period of Classicism, 156, 158; 
in Period of Liberalism, 259, 260, 
366, 424; see also Villages 

Country-side, 396, 416, 417 

Couplet, 34, 51, 178; heroic couplet, 
136, 156, 157, 170, 172, 184, 256, 
276, 431 

Court, language of, 35; in Renais- 
sance, 73, 76; and theaters, 100; 
in Period of Classicism, 157, 176; 
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in Period of Liberalism, 258, 
273, 319, 326 

Covenanters, 167, 170, 285, 365 

Coverdale, Miles, 88 

Cowley, Abraham, 137; Addison on, 
203 

Cowper, William, 215 

Crabbe, George, 214 

Craft gilds, see Gilds 

Craftsmen, 35, 37, 39, 62, 157, 249- 
250; see also Working classes 

Craig, Gordon, 476 

Craigenputtock, 338, 340 

“Cranford,” 331 

Cranmer, Archbishop Thomas, 89 

Crashaw, Richard, 135, 136 

Crécy, battle of, 50 

Cricket, 263, 464-465 

Crimean War, 251, 323 

Criticism in Age of Wordsworth, 277 

Cromwell, Oliver, 132 

Cromwell, Thomas, 81 

Cross, Mary Ann Evans Lewes, see 
Eliot, George 

Crown of Wild Olive, The, 373 

Crusades, 31 

Culloden, battle of, 209 

Culture and Anarchy, 378 

Cynewulf, 24 


Danes, 22, 25, 43 

Daniel, Samuel, 97, 99 

Daniel Deronda, 367, 368 

Dante, 63 

D’Arblay, Madame, 218 

Darwin, Charles, 325, 
Butler, 418 

Dauber, 416 

David Copperfield, 362 

Davidson, John, 394 

Davies, William Henry, 395, 419 

Dear Brutus, 406 

Decadent poets, 394 

Declaration of Right, 168 

Decorum, rule of, in drama, 436 

Defense of Poetry, The, 314 

Defoe, Daniel, 170, 188-191 

Dekker, Thomas, 104 

De la Mare, Walter, 395, 419 

Deloney, Thomas, 104 

Democratic spirit and ideas, 45, 52, 
214, 246, 274 


328; and 


De Quincey, Thomas, 276, 278, 
303-304; on Keats, 318 

Derby (race), 263, 465 

Description, suggestions for study, 


437 

Deserted Village, The, 234, 236 

Devonshire, 136, 330, 424 

Dialects in English, 3, 17, 19, 23, 
26, 34 

Dickens, Charles, xiv, 213, 219, 271, 
273, 278, 320, 325, 352, 355, 356, 
357, 358-363, 421, 439, 461 

Dictionary of the English 
guage (Johnson’s), 228 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beacons- 
field, 2935 s2i, 0324, oon 

Dissenters, 152, 167, 189, 451, 456; 
see Nonconformists 

Dobson, Austin, 157, 420 

Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge, 330 

Dombey and Son, 362 

Don at a university, 50, 76, 459 

Don Juan, 309 

Donne, John, 97-98, 135, 137 

Dorchester, 399, 400 

Dorking, 381 

Doughty, Charles Montagu, 420 

Dove Cottage, 291, 303 

Dowson, Ernest, 394 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan, 49, 170, 
420 

Drake, Sir Francis, 84, 85, 111 

Drama: in Age of Prose, 26-27; in 
Middle English period, 33; in 
Anglo-Norman age, 48; in Age of 
Chaucer, 52; in Fifteenth cen- 
tury, 59; in Renaissance, 70, 73; 
in Age of experiment, 85, 90-92; 
in Age of Shakespeare, 99-102; 
in Age of Milton, 134-135; in 
Period of Classicism, 186; in Age 
of Dryden, 172-173; in Age of 
Pope, 186-187; in Age of John- 
son, 220; in Period of Liberalism, 
257; in Age of Wordsworth, 280- 
281; in Age of Tennyson, 333- 
337 Yesterday and To-Day, 396- 
39 


Lan- 


value of, xiv; pseudo-clas- 
sical, 91, 172, 186, 187, 213, 219; 
romantic drama, 91, 100, 118, 
334, 436, 438; Elizabethan drama 
and Lamb, 299; and Swinburne, 
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382; realistic drama, 336-337, 
391; “‘tea-cup and saucer’? drama, 
336; unrealistic drama, 392, 397; 
rules of drama, 91, 100, 118, 120, 
146, 172, 435-436; suggestions for 
studying drama, 436-437 
: See also Tragedy, Comedy, 
Tragi-comedy, Plays 
Dramatic monologues, 
Dramatic poetry, 435% 
Drayton, Michael, 97, 99, 126 
Dress: in Old English period, 18; 
in Middle English period, 27, 40, 
41; in Renaissance, 44, 76-77, 953 
in Period of Classicism, 145, 146, 
NOT DOD, 1 eLOSse8 TOO} TOO % | int 
Period of Liberalism, 264, 260, 
281, 293; at universities, 460; of 
lawyers, 462 
Drinks and drinking: in Middle 
English period, 39; in Period of 
Classicism, 160, 162; in Period of 


351 


Liberalism, 264 

Drinkwater, John, 84, 133, 395, 
397, 420 

Dryburgh Abbey, 286 

Dryden, 151; opinion of Shake- 
Speare, 118; chart of Age of, 


164-165; Age of, 166-179 
Dublin, 5, 424; students at Trinity 
Coliege: Swift, 193; Goldsmith, 
234; Burke, 238; see also Ireland, 
and Abbey, under Theaters 
Dueling, 186, 207, 227, 259, 
404-465 
Dumfries, 240, 245, 405 
Dunbar, William, 85 


455, 


Dunciad, The, 186, 200-201 
Dunsany, Edward Plunkett, Lord, 
398, 420 


Dutch War, 167, 170, 178 
Dynasts, The, 400, 421 


East India Company, 211, 299, 324 


iastereziy) 27.00 Gn 

Ecclefechan, 339, 343 

Edgeworth, Maria, 277 

Edinburgh, 5, 285; authors con- 
nected with: Jonson, 128; Gold- 
smith, 234; Burns, 243; Scott, 
283; De Quincey, 304; Carlyle, 
338, 339, 342; Stevenson, 383; 


Barrie, 405 


48 


/ 


Edinburgh Review, foundation of, 
277-278; Wordsworth and, 292; 
Byron and, 307; Carlyle and, 340; 
Macaulay and, 344 

Education, how provided in Old 
English period, 22-23, 26; in Mid- 
dle English period, 30-31; in 
Renaissance, 67-68; in Period of 
Classicism, 151-152; in Period of 
Liberalism, 250-252, 319; see also 
Schools 

, subjects studied in Middle 

English period, 31-32; in Renais- 

sance, 67, 86, 87; in Period of 

Classicism, 151-152; in Period of 

Liberalism, 246-247, 252 

, hours of study in Age of 
Shakespeare, 124; Church of Eng- 
land put in charge of schools, 168; 
Defoe, 189, and Mary Wollstone- 
craft on education for women, 
279; Arnold and, 377; in chivalry, 
453-454; educational institutions, 
457-462 

Edward the 

Edward I, 45 

Edward II, 45 

Edward III, 49, 54 

Egdon Heath, 400 

Egoist, The, 381 

Eighteenth century 
theater, 186, 471-474 

SETia,aee 3 on 

Eliot, George, 
368, 456 

Eliot, Te S204 

Elizabeth, 82, 83, 84, 91, 93, 94, 
108, 109, 110, 112; portrait, 95, 
Lyly’s praise of, 104 

Elizabethan period, see Renaissance 

Elizabethan stage, 101, 468, 469-471 

Elizabethans, character of, 66; in- 
fluence of, 274, 302, 316, 382 

Ellisland, 244 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo: Coleridge 
and, 297; Carlyle and, 340 

Emmett’s rebellion, 272 

Emotion in literature: in Renais- 
sance, 70; in Period of Classi- 
cism, 150, 155, 160, 184; -in Pe- 
riod of Liberalism, 273 

Empedocles on Etna, 377 

Empire, growth of British, and im- 


Confessor, 25-26, 39 


stage and 


271, 325, 331, 364» 
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perialism, 143, 183, 247, 324, 386, 
387; Kipling and, 407, 408; Blunt 
and, 418; Henley and, 422 

Enclosures, 158 

English educational institutions, 
457-462; see Education 

English family life, 455-457 

English history, summaries: Bookless 
age, 20-21; Age of poetry, 22; 
Age of prose, 25-26; Anglo-Nor- 
man age, 43-46; Age of Chaucer, 
49-51; Fifteenth century, 57; Age 
of experiment, 81-85; Age of 


Shakespeare, 93-95; Age of Mil- 
ton, 130-133; Age of Dryden, 
166-170; Age of Pope, 180-184; 


Age of Johnson, 209-213; Age of 
Wordsworth, 268-273; Age of 
Tennyson, 319-324; Yesterday and 
To-Day, 386-389 


English language, differences from 
American English, 3; differences 
in England, 4; chart of rela- 


tionships, 19; standards in, 35, 71, 
157, 257-258 

, summaries of: in Old Eng- 
lish period, 16-17; in Middle 
English period, 28, 34-35; in 
Renaissance, 71-72; in Period of 
Glassicism= | 9155, nS 7: LOO smal 
Period of Liberalism, 257-258 

, Chaucer and, 53; Ascham 


used, 87; Daniels praised, 99; 
Bacon doubted permanence of, 
114 

English literary conditions, sum- 
maries: Old English period, 14; 
Middle English period, 30-34; 
Renaissance, 67-71; Period of 


Classicism, 151-157; Period of 
Liberalism, 250-257 

English Literature, summaries and 
charts of: general divisions, 11; 
general chart, 12-13 and inside 
front cover; Old English period, 
15-16; chart, 15; Bookless age, 21; 
Age of poetry, 22-24; Age of 
prose, 26-27; Middle English pe- 
riod, 33-34; chart, 42; Anglo- 
Norman age, 46-48; Age of Chau- 
cer, 51-52; Fifteenth century, 58- 
60; Renaissance, 69-71; chart, 78- 
79; Age of experiment, 85-92; 
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Age of Shakespeare, 96-105; Age 
of Milton, 133-137; Period of 
Classicism, 154-157; chart, 164- 
165; Age of Dryden, 170-173; 
Age of Pope, 184-187; Age of 
Johnson, 213-220; Period of Lib- 
eralism, 254-257; chart, 266-267; 
Age of Wordsworth, 273-281; Age 
of Tennyson, 324-337; Yesterday 
and To-day, 389-398 
English national spirit, 49, 
94, 96 
English people, 14, 43, 46 
English poetry, summaries of: Old 
English period, 15; Bookless age, 
21; Age of poetry, 23; Middle 
English period, 33; Anglo-Nor- 
man age, 47-48; Age of Chaucer, 
51-52; Fifteenth century, 58-59; 
Renaissance, 70; Age of experi- 
ment, 85-86, 89-90; Age of 
Shakespeare, 96-97; Age of Mil- 
ton, 135-137; Period of Classi- 
cism, 155-157; Age of Dryden, 
170-171; Age of Pope, 184-185; 
Age of Johnson, 213-216; Period 
of Liberalism, 255-256; Age of 
Wordsworth, 274-275; Age of 
Tennyson, 331-3333 Yesterday 
and To-Day, 392, 394-396 
English prose, summaries of: Old 
English period, 15; Age of poetry, 
22, 24; Age of prose, 26; Anglo- 


86, 93, 


Norman age, 46, 48; Age of 
Chaucer, 51; Fifteenth century, 
59-60; Renaissance, 69-70; Age 


of experiment, 85; Age of 
Shakespeare, 103-105; Age of 
Milton, 137, 1553) Period) mom 
Classicism, 155; Age of Dryden, 
171; Age of Pope, 185; Age of 
Johnson, 216-219; Period of Lib- 
eralism, 258; Age of Wordsworth, 
276-280; Age of Tennyson, 328- 
331; Yesterday and To-Day, 392- 
396 

English social conditions, sum- 
maries: Oid English period, 17; 
Middle English period, 35-41; 
Renaissance, 72-80; Period of 
Classicism, 157-163, 184; Period 
of Liberalism, 258-264 

English society, changes in: Middle 


INDEX 


English period, 28, 29; Renais- 
sance, 61, 72; Period of Classi- 
cism, 157-158; Period of Liberal- 
ism, 246-248 

English sports, 462-466 

English stage, 466-476 

English verse, patterns of, 430; see 
English poetry for verse in the 
different periods of ages 

Epic poetry, 435 

Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 200 

Erasmus, 86 

Ervine, St. John, 398, 420 

Essay on Man, An, 200 

Essays, 437 

Essex, 132 

Essex, Robert Devereux, Earl of, 
94, 1085 109, 112, 114, 116 

Established Church, see Church of 
England 

Estheticism, 390 

Etherege, Sir George, 173 

Eton, 152, 457; students at: Tield- 


ing, e2io; \Gray, 9) 2223> <shelley,, 
312; Swinburne, 382; Dunsany, 
420 


Euphuism, 103-104 

Evangelicals, 212, 271, 280 

Evans, Mary Ann, see Eliot, George 
Everyman, 59, 90, 439 

Evolution, 325, 327, 390, 391 
Experiment, age of, 81-92 
Expressionism, 392, 414, 476 


Fabian Society, 387, 401, 410 

Factory Acts, 319 

Faerie Queene, The, 108, 109, gts, 
431 

Family life, 455 

Famine of 1845, 320, 321 

Farming in common, 35, 158 

Farquhar, George, 173 

Farringford, 346, 349 

Feet, kinds of metrical, 430 

Felix Holt, 368 

Fellows at the universities, 459-460 

Fenians, 322 

Feudalism, 29, 35, 72 

Fiction, prose: in Age of Shake- 
speare, 103, 104; in Age of Pope, 
185, 187; in Age of Johnson, 
217-219; in Age of Wordsworth, 
276-277; in Age of Tennyson, 
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329-331; Yesterday and To-Day, 
393-394; kinds of prose fiction, 
438; suggestions for study, 438- 


442 

Fielding, Henry, 186, 187, 208, 218 

Fifteenth century, 57-60; chart of, 
42 

Figures of speech, 432, 434 

Fire, great, in London (1666), 160, 
l67, 1725078 

First floor, 263 

Fitzgerald, Edward, 333, 355 

Five Towns, 411 

Flecker, James Elroy, 398 

Fletcher, John, 102, 134 

Flodden, battle of, 83 

Floor coverings: of Middle English 
period, 38; of Renaissance, 76; 
of Elizabethan stage, 470 

Florio, John, 105, 127 

Folio, Shakespearean, 119, 122, 123 

Folk customs: of Middle English 
period, 35, 39; of period of 
Classicism, 73, 158-159 

Food: in Middle English period, 


39-40; in Renaissance, 75; in 
Period of Classicism, 162; in 
Period of Liberalism, 263-264 

Foot, metrical, defined, 430; see 
Feet 


Ford, John, 134, 135 

Fors Clavigera, 373 

Forster, Edward Morgan, 420 

Forster, John, 361 

Forsyte Saga, The, 414 

Fortunes of Nigel, The, 286 

Four P’s, The, 90 

Fox, Charles James, 211, 212, 270 

Foxe, John, 87, 174 

France in history: 
period, 25, 26; Middle English 
period, 45, 49, 57; Renaissance, 
83, 93; Period of Classicism, 168, 
169, 180, 181, 183, 209 (see also 
French Revolution); Period of 
Liberalism, 268 

Frankenstein, 314 

Free verse, 256, 395 

Freedom of the press, see Censor- 
ship 

French influence on literature: Old 
English period, 26, 28, 29; Mid- 
dle English period, 33, 47, 483 


Old English 


INDEX 


Renaissance, 133; Period of 
Classicism, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
170, 172, 173; Period of Liberal- 
ism, 253, 273, 274; see also Chau- 
cer, French Revolution 

French influence on language, 34, 
5 

French Revolution, 212, 268, 269, 
270, 273; influence, 274; Burke 
and, 238, 239; Burns and, 244; 
Wordsworth and, 289, 290, 291; 
Coleridge and, 295; Byron and, 
309 

French Revolution, The, 341 

French verse forms, 256 

Friars, 37, 45 

Froissart, 58 

Furniture, 37, 76, 144, 162, 259 


Gad’s Hill, 358 
Gaelic, 4, 216 
Gainsborough, Thomas, 144 


Galsworthy, John, 397, 413-414, 
421; Hardy and, 400; Conrad 
and, 403 


Gambling, 75, 161, 162, 260, 464 

Game laws, 463 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 91 

Gardens, 76, 148,°149, 150 

Garrick, David, 118, 220, 226, 229, 
231, 237, 208, 472, 473, 474 

Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghorn, 273, 
330, 331 

Gay, John, 187 

Gentleman, 455 

Gentry: in Middle English period, 
32, 35; in MRenaissance, 73; in 
Period of Classicism, 143, 157, 
170, 183; in Period of Liberal- 
ism, 258, 259, 268, 260, 320, 321; 


burial in church, 448; chivalry 
and, 453; family life of, 455; 
possible careers for, 456; sports 


of, 462, 463, 465-466 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 46, 48 
George, Lloyd, 387 
George I, 181, 182 
George II, 182, 209 
George III, 210, 

279 
George IV, as prince regent and 

king, 212, 268, 278, 319 
Germany, imitations of Spectator in, 


200,200,725 


204; influence of, 274, 296, 325, 
328, 339, 340; World War and, 
387; Expressionism in, 476 
Gibbon, Edward, 216, 231 
Gibson, Wilfrid Wilson, 395, 421 
Gifford, William, 278, 279 


Gilbert, Sir William, 337 

Gilds, 29, 35-37, 73, 467 

Giotto, 63 

Gissing,. George, 390, 421; Mere- 


dith and, 380 
Gladstone, William Ewart, 322, 323 
Glastonbury, 60 
“Glebeshire,” 425 
Gleemen, 21, 23, 47 
“Glorious”? Revolution, 168, 170 
Gloucester, Humphrey, Duke of, 65 
Godwin, Mary (Mrs. Shelley), 312, 
313, 314 
Godwin, William, 279, 285; Words- 
worth and, 291; Shelley and, 312, 


313 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, 284, 339, 
356 

Golden Treasury, The, 333 


Goldsmith, Oliver, 233-237, 447, 
461; on Sterne, 218; on Johnson, 
224, 225 ¢ 


Gorboduc, 91, 461 

Gothic architecture, 28, 29, 62, 222, 
249, 372, 445, 446, 459, 476 

Gower, John, 52, 53, 58 

Gowns, academic, 460; legal, 462 

Grammar-school, 457 

Granville-Barker, Harley, 

Grasmere, 289, 291, 293 

Graveyard school of poets, 214 


397, 421 


Gray, Thomas, 45, 214, 215.5 22i1- 
223, 447; on Johnson, 224 

Gray Friars, 37 

“Great Cham,” the, 224 

Great Expectations, 363 

“Great Lexicographer,”’ the, 224 


Great Marlow, 313 

“Great Unknown,” the, 282 

Great War, see War, World 

Greece, 272, 305, 309 

Greek, relationship to English, 16; 
Renaissance, 63, 64, 67, 72, 86 

Greek verse, pattern of, 429 

Green Mansions, 423 

Greene, Robert, 104, 125 

Greenwich, 55, 191 
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Gregory, Lady Isabella 
421-422 

Greta Hall, 276 

“Grey Friars,” 355, 357 

Grocyn, William, 66, 86 

Grub Street, 153, 184 

Gulliver’s Travels, 195 

Gunpowder Plot, 94 

Guy Mannering, 285 

Gwyn, Nell, 166 


Augusta, 


a 


Hair-dressing, Renaissance, 77, 1313 
in Period of Classicism, 162, 163; 
in Period of Liberalism, 264 

Hakluyt, Richard, 84 

Hallam, Arthur, 346, 347 

Hall’s Chronicle, Edward, 

Hamlet, 121 

Hampshire, 

Handicrafts, 

Hankin, St. 

Hanoverians, 
ual rulers, 
267) 

Hardy, Thomas, 19, 43, 159, 213, 
253, 273, 380, 390, 393, 396, 399- 


89 


32) 2875) 288 

249 

John, 
181, 


names 


397, 422. 
and see individ- 
(lists, 165, 


400, 422, 423, 424 
Harold, 25 
Harrison, William, 89 


Harrow, 457; Byron at, 306; Gals- 
worthy at, 413 

Harte, Bret, 408 

Harvey, William, 68 

Hastings, battle of, 26 

Hastings, Warren, 211, 220 

Hathaway, Anne, 117 

Havelock the Dane, 47 


Hawes, Stephen, 85 

Hawkshead, 290 

Haworth, 330 

Hazlitt, William, 276, 277, 278- 
279, 285; on Southey, 275; on 


Coleridge, 297; Shelley and, 313; 
Keats and, 316 
Heart of Midlothian, The, 285 
“Fleavens”’ in the Elizabethan 
theater, 107, 470 
Hebrew verse, pattern of, 429 
Henley, William Ernest, 386, 
422 
Henry Esmond, 227, 357 
Henry II, 43 


390, 


Henry 
Henry 
Henry V, 
Henry 
Henry VII, 57, 81, 84 
Henry WIDT, 67, 81, 82, 83, 84 
Herbert, George, 135, 136 
Heroes and Hero-Worship, 
Heroic couplet, see Couplet 
Heroic plays, 172 
Herts, see Hampshire 
Hewlett, Maurice, 45, 57, 85, 422 
Heywood, John, 90 
Heywood, Thomas, 
Highlanders, 209 
Highwaymen, 39, 74 
Hind and the Panther, The, 
History, see English history 
History as a subject for literature: 
in Old English period, 22, 24, 
26; in Middle English period, 48; 
in Renaissance, 70, 89, 92, 96, 
97, 99, 103; in Period of Clas- 
sicism, 167,--217; in Period of 
Liberalism, 341, 344, 410 
History of the Kings of Britain, 46 


341 


102 


179 


Hogarth, William, 144, 145,. 159, 
199, 227 

Holinshed, Ralph, 89, 127 

Holy Grail, 60 

Holy War, The, 174 

Home rule for Ireland, 321, 322, 
388 

Homer, Chapman’s, 105; Pope’s 
194, 199; Cowper’s, 215 


Hood, Thomas, 276 

Hooker, Richard, 137 

Horace, 146, 436 

Horneck, Catherine and Mary, 237 

“Hotspur” (Henry Percy), 47 

Houses: in Old English period, 18; 
in Middle English period, 35, 36, 


37-38; in Renaissance, 44, 76; 
in Period of Classicism, 162, 
227; in period of Liberalism, 
259, 262 

Housman, Alfred Edward, 395, 400, 
422 


Howard, Henry, see Surrey, Henry 

Howard, Earl of 
Iloward, John, 212 
Hudson, William Henry, 
| Huguenots, 63, 83 


422-423 
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Humors, idea of in Middle English 
period, 41 

Humphrey Clinker, 219 

Hundred Years’ War, 45, 49, 57 


Hunt, Leigh, 278; Shelley and, 
314; Keats and, 316; Dickens 
and, 362 

Huxley, Thomas, 328, 329; Wells 
and, 409 

Iambic pentameter, 33-34, 51, 52, 
89; common variations in, 431; 
see Blank verse 

Ibsen, Henrik, 186, 336-337, 390, 
391, 396, 4o1 

Ideals of life: in Old English 
period, 14; in Middle English 
period, 29, 448, 453; in Renais- 
sance, 65-66; in Period of Clas- 
sicism, 155; in Period of Liberal- 
ism, 250 

Ideals of literature: in Age of 
poetry, 23; in Age of prose, 26; 
in Middle English period, 32; 
in Renaissance, 70-71; in Period 


of Classicism, 155-156; in Period 
of Liberalism, 254-255 

Idler, The, 229 

Idylls of the King, 349 


Imagination, as an element in 
romanticism, 150; suspected in 
Period of Classicism, 155, 185; 
in Period of Liberalism 
273 

Imagists, 396 

Immorality, in Period of Classi- | 
cism, 166, 173, 184, 186, 2023; in 


Period of Liberalism, 
327 

Imperialism, see Empire 

Impressions of Theophrastus Such, 
368 

In Memoriam, 348 


260, 326- 


India, 3144, 183) 210, ferr, sens 
Burke and, 239; Thackeray and, 
354; Kipling and, 407, 408; Car- 
penter and, 419; Forster and, 
421; Hankin and, 422; Phillpotts 
and, 422 

Industrial revolution, 158 


Industry: in Middle English period, 
36, 37, 39; in Renaissance, 73; 
in Period of Classicism, 158; in 


Period of Liberalism, 247-250, 
268, 273, 319, 323, 324, 326, 387- 
389 ; 
Inflections, in Old Engiish, 17; 
in Middle English, 34, 58; in 
Renaissance, 72 

Influences, foreign, see French, 
Italian, Scandinavian, Germany 
Inns, 74 


Inns of court, 46, 68, 134, 461; see 


also London: Gray’s Inn, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, the Temple, Inner 
Temple, Middle Temple 


Insane, treatment of in past, 75-76 

Inventions, lack of in Old English 
period, 17; in Period of Classi- 
cism, 158; in Period of Liberal- 
ism, 247-249, 255, 261, 269 

Ireland in history: Old English 
period, 21; Renaissance, 61, 94, 
106, 107; Period of Classicism, 
143, 144, 169; Period of Liberal- 
ism, 272, 321, 388, 424 

Ireland, authors associated with: 
Spenser, 107, 108; Swift, 193, 195, 
196; Goldsmith, 234; Burke, 238; 
Sheridan, 220; Thomas Moore, 
276; Boucicault, 335; the Irish 
school, 394, Shaw, 401; Dunsany, 
420; Ervine, 420; Gregory, 421; 
George Moore, 423; O’Casey, 424; 
Stephens, 424; Synge, 425; Wilde, 
425; Yeats, 426 


Irving, Sir Henry, 298, 334, 349. 
405, 476 

Irving, Washington, 360 

Italian architecture, see Pseudo- 
classic architecture 

Italian influence: in Renaissance, 


65, 66, 68, 77, 86, 89, 91, 96, 97, 
98, 100, 146; in Period of Clas- 
sicism, 146; in Period of Liberal- 
ism, 274, 325 

Italian sonnet, 431 

Italy, Renaissance in, 65, 66 


Italy, English authors associated 
with: Chaucer, 53, 54, 55; Mil- 
ton, 140; Landor, 279, Byron, 


3095, 307, 308; Shelley, 313, 3143 
Keats, 317; Browning, 349, 350, 
352; George Eliot, 366; Beer- 
bohm, 417 


Jvanhoe, 45, 285 
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Jacobite plots, 
210, 285 

James I of Scotland, 58 

James I of England, VI of Scot- 
land, 84, 94, 96, 98, 105, 108, 
Tid, LIA, 120, 132, 286 

James II of England, 167, 168, 169, 
172, 179 

“James III,” see Pretender, Old 

James IV of Scotland, 83 

Jane Eyre, 327, 456 

Jarrow, 24 

Jeffrey, Francis, 278, 292 

Jeffreys, Judge, 168, 189 

‘‘Jessamy Bride,” 237 

Joan of Arc, 57 


160; 181, 183, 200, 


John, 45 

Johnson, Age of, 209-245, chart, 
164-165 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 154, 179, 
224-232, 298; opinion on Shake- 
speare, 118; on Addison, 205; 
Collins and, 214; on-~- ballads, 
215; influence on prose, 216; 
Frances Burney and, 218; on 
Goldsmith, 233, 235, 236; on 
Burke, 239 


Jones, Robert Edmond, 414, 476 

Jonson, Ben, 102, 128-129; 135, 
136, 146, 148, 179, 219, 439; on 
Bacon, 115; on Shakespeare, 117, 
P20, 127: 

Joubert, on books, 410 

Journal to Stella, 195 

Joust, 454 

Joyce, James, 393 

Julius Cesar, 20 

Julius C@sar, 121 

Junius; 207 

Jutes, 14, 21, 22 

Juvenal, 226, 229 


Kant, Immanuel, 274, 294, 296 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila, 423 

Kean, Charles, 474, 475 

Kean, Edmund, 475 

Keats, John, 105, 274, 278, 
313, 314, 315-318, 347, 352 

Keble, John, 322 

Kemble, John Philip, 473 

Kenilworth, 286 

Kent, 21, 403 

Keswick, 276, 296 


280, 
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Kilcolman, 107, 108 

King, power of: in Middle English 
period, 35, 45; in Renaissance, 
45, 61, 73, 94, 130, 132; in Pe- 
riod of Classicism, 143, 147, 157, 
166, 168, 211; in Period of Lib- 
eralism, 319 

King Horn, 47 

King Lear, 121 


King’s English, 35 
Kingsley, Charles, 85, 323, 329, 
331; on books, 56 
Kipling, Rudyard, 21, 386, 393, 


395, 400, 407-408, 422 
Kirriemuir, 405 
Knight, 454 
Knowles, James 
Knox, John, 84 
Knutsford, 331 
Kotzebue, August von, 274, 280 
Kyd, Thomas, 100 


Sheridan, 280 


Labor movement and party, 
388, 389 

Laissez faire, 269, 271, 326 

Lake district, 5; Lamb’s scorn for, 
301; authors’ connected ‘with: 
Gray, 223, 275; Southey, 276, 
278; Wordsworth, 289, 290, 291; 
Coleridge, 296; De Quincey, 303; 
Ruskin, 370 

Laleham, 376, 378 

Lamb, Charles, 276, 277, 279, 280, 
299-302, 316, 423, 437, 461; on 
Coleridge, 295, 297, 298 

Lancashire, 320, 324 

Landor, Walter Savage, 279-280; 
Coleridge and, 297; Browning 
and, 352; Swinburne and, 382 

Langland, William, 51-52 


323> 


Latin: in Old English period, 15, 
16, 17, 27; in Middle English 
period, 33, 34, 46, 48, 52; in 


Renaissance, 64, 72, 86, 87, 103, 
137; Period of Classicism, 155, 
182, 225 


Latin verse, patterns of, 429 

Lavengro, 330 

Law and lawyers, 46, 143, 259, 362, 
461 

Lawrence, David Herbert, 393 

Layamon, 46, 47 

Lear, Edward, 333 


INDEX 


Learning: in Old English period, 
26, 27; in Middle English period, 
30, 31, 32; in Renaissance, 64, 
67; in Period of Classicism, 155; 
in Period of Liberalism, 251- 
252 

Legend of Montrose, The, 285 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, 
$2085.35 100.) Lie wees 2 OO; 

Leicestershire, 285 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, 274 

Lewes, George Henry, 364, 365, 366 

Lewes, Mary Ann Evans, see Eliot, 
George 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory, 219 


Liberal party, 246, 320, 322, 387, 
389 

Liberalism, Period of, 143-245; 
chart of Period of, 164-165 

Libraries, circulating, 154, 252 

Licensing Act, passage of, 186, 
218; repeal of, 333; licensed 
theaters, 472, 473 


Lichfield, 202, 225, 226, 232 

Lighting of stage, 470, 473 

Lillo, George, 186 

Linacre, Thomas, 

Lincolnshire, 346 

Lissoy, 236 

Lists (tournament), 

Literary center, 5, 26 

Literary club (Johnson’s), 230, 231, 
233, 235, 239 

Literary conditions, see English lit- 
erary conditions 

Literary dictators, 129, 179 

Literature, purpose of, xiv, 404, 
412, 413; suggestions for study, 
Xv-xvi, 429-442; defined, 429 

Literature, summaries; see English 
Literature 

“Little Comedy,” 

Loch Lomond, 285 

Lockhart, John Gibson, 278, 286 


86 


237 


Lodge, Thomas, 104 

Lollardry, 49, 50, 82 

London: in Middle English period, 
39; in Renaissance, 44, 74-76; 


in Period of Classicism, 144, 159, 
160-162, 213, 218; in Period of 
Liberalism, 261-263 

, as a literary center, 5, 32, 
144; traditional founding of, 46; 
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in the Sunday 
in, 259 

London life in literature, 96, 102, 
103, 104, 128, 172, 188, 204, 301, 
355, 358, 414, 421, 425 

London, authors born in: Chaucer, 
54; Spenser, 106; Milton, 138; 
Pope, 198; Gray, 221; Lamb, 
290; Browning, 352; Ruskin, 369 

, authors buried in: Bunyan, 

176; Defoe, 191; Goldsmith, 237; 

Lamb, 301; Thackeray, 357; see 

also Westminster Abbey (neat 

page) 

, notable places in, 8; see 
also Theaters and the follow- 
ing: 

Almack’s, 

Bedlam, 76 

Bloomsbury, 222 


Civil War, 1313 


161 


British Museum, 202, 222, 360, 
421, 460, 466 

Bunhill Fields, 176, ror 

Camberwell, 352 

Charterhouse, 357, 458; students 
at: Addison, 202; Steele, 206; 


Thackeray, 355; Beerbohm, 417 

Cheapside, 39, 44 

Chelsea, Cheyne Walk, 332, 380, 
382; Cheyne Row, 338, 342 

Chelsea Embankment, 343 

Christ’s Hospital, 458; students 
at: Coleridge, 294, 295; Lamb, 
299, 301; Blunden, 417 

Covent Garden, 301 

Doughty Street, 360 

East India House, 299, 301 

Edmonton, 301, 316 

Enfield, 301, 316 

Fleet Prison, 360 

Gough Square, 228, 231 

Gray’s Inn, 115 

Guy’s Hospital, 316 


Hampton Court, 198 

Hampstead, 316; Hampstead 
Heath, 317 

Highgate, 294, 297-298 

Holborn, 301 

Holland House, 204 


Hoxton, 301 

Hyde Park, 161, 342, 466 
Inner Temple, 91, 299, 461 
Islington, 301 
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Kensal Green Cemetery, 357 

Leadenhall Street, 299 

Leicester Square, 227, 231 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 466 

London Bridge, 39, 75, 167 

Lord’s Cricket Ground, 263 

Mall, the, 161 

Middle Temple, 461 

Montagu House, 466 

Moorfield, ror 2 

Newgate, 179, 272 

Pentonville, 301 

Royal Exchange, 75, 189 

Russell Square, 263 

St. James’s Park, 161, 466 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, 63, 75, 98, 
129, 161, 167, 445; church- 
yard, 69; school, 419 

St. Saviour’s, 58 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, 316 

Silver Street, 126 

Southwark (the 
55, 58 

Strand, the, 3o1 

Tabard Inn, 55 

Thames: in Renaissance, 74; in 
Period of Classicism, 160; in 
_ Period of Liberalism, 261 

The Temple, 237, 461; see Inner 
Temple, Middle Temple directly 
above 

Tower of London, 17 

Tyburn, 76, 145 

University of London, 
411 

West End, 161, 355 

Westminster Abbey, 39, 176, 208, 
445, 446, 447; major authors 
buried in: Chaucer, 53; Spen- 
ser, 106; Jonson, 129; Dryden, 


borough), 39, 


252, 352, 


177; Addison, 205; Johnson, 
aor [Macaulay ] Tennyson, 
347; Browning, 351; Dickens, 
363; Hardy, 400; Poets’ Cor- 
ner, 298 


‘Westminster School, 152,177, 423 
Whitehall, 91, 422 
Lorna Doone, 330 
Lovelace, Richard, 135, 136 
Lowell, James Russell, 60, 98 
Lowly life, as subject, 156, 214, 275 
Lucas, Edward Verrall, 423 
Luther, Martin, 65, 82, 88 
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Lyly, John, 85; 103-104 

Lyric poetry: in Middle English 
period, 48, 51; in Renaissance, 70, 
96, 97, 98, 135, 13649 in Period of 
Classicism, 156, 171; in Period 
of Liberalism, 274 


Macaulay, Thomas Babington, 278, 
325, 328, 344-345, 437; on Ad- 
dison, 202 

Macbeth, 121, 414, 468, 469, 473. 
475, 476 

Machinery, 158, 247, 269, 270; 
Ruskin on, 370; Morris on, 250; 
Kipling on, 407, 408 

Macpherson,, James, 216 

Macready, William, 334, 350, 
360, 476 

Maeterlinck, Maurice, 391, 426 

Magna Charta, 44; the new, 271 

Malory, Sir Thomas, 58 

Malthus, Thomas, 271 

Malvern Hills, 52 

Manchester, 320, 331, 421, 425 

Manners: in Middle English period, 
31; in Renaissance, 73; in Period 
of Classicism, 159-160; in Pe- 
riod of Liberalism, 260 

Mansfield, Katherine, 394, 423 


3525 


Manuscripts, making of, 23, 323 
search for classical, 64; Glouces- 
ter and, 65 


Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke 
of; 180, 1815" 194,203 

Marlborough, Sarah Jennings, Duch- 
ess- of, 180, 181 

Marlowe, Christopher, 99-100, 120 

Marshall, Archibald, 260 

Martin Chuzzlewit, 362 

Marvell, Andrew, 137 

Marvellous Adventures of Sir John 
Mandeville, Knight, The, 60 

Mary I, 81, 83, 84 

Mary and William, 168-169 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 81, 84, 93, 
109, 286 

Masefield, John, 395, 415-416, 421 

Masque, 76, 99, 102, 128 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 83, 


84 
Massinger, Philip, 134, 135 
Maugham, William, Somerset, 393 


Meal hours: in Middle English pe- 


INDEX 


riod, 40; in Renaissance, 76; in 
Period of Classicism, 162; in Pe- 
riod of Liberalism, 264 

Medici, Lorenzo de’, 65 

Medwall, Henry, 91 

Merchant gilds, see Gilds 

Merchant of Venice, The, 90, 120 

Merchants: in Middle English pe- 
tiod, 35; in Renaissance, 73, 75; 
76; in Period of Classicism, 157, 
169; in Period of Liberalism, 
247-248, 258, 268 

Mercia, 22 

Meredith, George, 253, 259, 277; 
325, 379-381; Hardy and, 399; 
Barrie and, 405 

Merrick, Leonard, 423 

Meter, 430 

Methodism and Methodists, 145, 
212, 271, 301, 407, 451, 453 

Metrical romances, 47, 435 

Michelangelo, 65, 216 

Middle ages, interest in, 150, 215, 
283, 325, 332 

Middle class: in Middle English 
period, 31, 35, 36; in Renaissance, 
73, 104; in Period of Classicism, 
1555, 158; 166, 170, 216, 2175) in 
Period of Liberalism, 258, 259, 
273, 321 

Middle English period, 28-60; chart 
of, 42 

Middlemarch, 365, 367, 368 

Middlesex, 345 


Mill” on. ‘the Floss, Tike; 1353, 
367 

Milne, Alan Alexander, 398, 423 

Milton, Age of, 130-142; chart of 


Age of, 78-79 

Milton, John, 53, 69, 107, 133, 137; 
138-142, 146, 147, 153, 178, 344, 
420, 447 

Missolonghi, 399 

Mr. Britling Sces It Through, 410 

Modern Painters, 371 

Moliére, 147, 173, 439 

Monasteries, 22, 31, 37, 39, 49, 
73, 286, 448-451, 458 

Monmouth, 46 

Monmouth, James Scott, Duke of, 
168, 170, 179, 189 

Monro, Harold, 395 


Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, 


406 


on Pope, 197; on Addison, 
205 
Montaigne, Michel de, 105 
Moore, George, 423 
Moore, Thomas, 276; on Words- 


worth, 293; on Lamb, 301 
Morality plays, see Plays 
Morals, 390; in the theater, 134; of 
nobility, 157; of Age of Dryden, 


170, 173; Addison and, 202; 
Steele and, 206; in post-war pe- 
riod, 260-261 


More, Sir Thomas, 66, 82, 87, 90 

Morris, William, 50, 54, 60, 186, 
250, 332, 372, 426 

Morte D’Arthur, 59 


Mountain scenery, Petrarch and, 
64; Gray and, 221, 222; Ruskin 
and, 371 


Much Ado about Nothing, 121 
Mudie’s Library, 252 

Multiple staging, 467-468 

Murry, J. Middleton, 394, 423 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, The, 363 


Napier, John, 68 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 268, 273, 279, 
291, 296 

Napoleonic Wars, 400 

Narrative, kinds and 
for study, 438-442 

Nash, Beau, 161 

Nashe, Thomas, 104 

Nation, 29, 61 


suggestions 


Natural backgrounds of English 
Literature, 4-7; 158 

Naturalism, 390, 391, 421 

Nature, Wordsworth and, 290; 


Lamb and, 301; Byron and, 310; 
Ruskin and, 370; Meredith and, 
370; Bridges and, 418; Davies 
and, 419; Hudson and, 423 

Nature in literature: of Old Eng- 
lish period, 16, 24; of Anglo 
Norman age, 47; of Period of 
Classicism, 150, 156, 157; of Age 
of Pope, 185; of Age of Johnson, 
214-215; of Age of Wordsworth, 
275, 276; see also Country-side 

Navarino, battle of, 273 

Nave, 30, 446, 447 

Navy, 132, 1575) 159 

Nelson, Lord Horatio, 268 
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Nennius, 20 

Neo-classicism, see 
cism 

Netherlands, 58, 93, 113 

New learning, 64, 81, 82, 86 

New Zealand, 144, 418, 423, 425 

Newcomes, The, 357 

Newdigate prize, 460 

Newman, John Henry, 322, 323, 
329, 375; Belloc and, 417; Blunt 
and, 418 A 

Newspapers, see Periodicals 

Newstead Abbey, 306 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 153, 155 

Nicholas Nickleby, 361 


Pseudo-classi- 


Nietzsche, Friedrich, 390 

Nightingale, Florence, 251, 323 

Nineteenth century stage and _ the- 
ater, 265, 280, 333-337, 474-476 


Nobel Prize, 402, 408, 426 

Nobility: in Middle English period, 
SUES 2 EGOS uo 7 sed enchals: 
Sancen 72, 735) 763. 1n seriod of 
Classicism, 157, 169;-in Period 
of Liberalism, 258; see also Chiv- 
alry 

Noble authors, 153, 154, 305 

Nonconformists, 96, 176; see also 
Dissenters 

INordics, 14, 20, 21, 22 

Norfolk, 58, 137 

Norman architecture, 29, 445, 449 

Normans, 14, 25, 28, 33, 46 

North, Christopher, 278 

North, Lord, 217 

North, Sir Thomas, 105, 127 

Northamptonshire, 117 

Northumbria, 17, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
34 

Nottingham, 195, 405 

Novels, xiv, 253, 365, 385, 404; see 
also Fiction, Prose; and Narrative 

Noyes, Alfred, 45, 85, 96, 423 

Nuneaton, 364 


Page, training and duties of a 
knight’s, 453 

Pageants, 27, 468 

Painting and painters, 144, 
249, 332, 371, 372) 373, 392 

Palgrave, Francis, 333 

Pamela, 217 


231, 
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Paradise Lost, 140, 142, 147, 170, 
178, 204 

Paradise Regained, 142 

Parish church, 6, 222, 447-448 

Parliament, 28, 46, 130, 143, 182, 
TS35) 20 158 255,1027058 32250305 

Parliamentary reform: agitation for 
reform and first Reform Bill, 270, 
271, 273, 319; Coleridge on, 270; 
Wordsworth and, 292, Macaulay 
and, 344; second Reform Bill, 
321; recent extensions of suffrage, 
388; see also Rotten boroughs 

Parnell, Charles Stewart, 322 

Parties, see Whigs, Tory, Liberal, 
Conservatives, Unionists, Labor 
movement 

Party government, 166, 169, 182 

Passage to India, A, 421 

Paston letters, 58 

Pater, Walter, 329 

Patronage for authors, see Rewards 
of authorship 

Peacock, Thomas Love, 277, 380 

Pearl, 51 

Peasants: in Middle English pe- 
riod, 35, 37; in Renaissance, 73; 
in Period of Classicism, 158, 214, 
245; in Period of Liberalism, 252, 
269 

Peasants’ revolt, 49, 50, 240 


Peel, Sir Robert, 320 

Peele, George, 100 

Pembroke, William Herbert, Earl 
of, 126 


Pendennis, 357 

Penny post, 261 

Penshurst, 409 

Pepys, Samuel, 162, 

Percy, Bishop, 215 

Periodicals and newspapers, 171, 
216, 250, 254, 255, 

Periods, why called Old English, 11, 
14; Middle English, 11; Modern 
English, 311; Renaissance, 62-64; 
Period of Classicism, 144-145; Pe- 
riod of Liberalism, 246 

, significance of closing dates 
of: Old English, 26; Middle Eng- 
lish, 11, 66; Renaissance, 66-67, 
133, 147; Period of Classicism, 
150 

Periods as a whole: Old English, 


171-172, 464 


277-2785 394% satrs 


INDEX 


14; Middle English, 28-30; Ren- 
aissance, 61-67; Classicism, 143- 
157; Liberalism, 246-250 
Personification, 433 
Petrarch, 63-64, 97, 113 
Petrarchan sonnet, 432 
Philip of Spain, 81, 82, 83, 84, 


93 

Philistines, 325, 326, 375, 378 

Phillips, Stephen, 397 

Phillpotts, Eden, 273, 424 

Pickwick Papers, 356, 360 

Piers Gaveston, 41, 44 

Pilgrim’s Progress, The, 33, 170, 
176 

Pinero, Sir Arthur Wing, 396 

Pippa Passes, 352 

Pitt, Wilham, the elder, see Chat- 
ham 

Pitt, William, the younger, 212, 268, 
270, 272 

Places, list of important, for litera- 
ture, 8 

Plague, 50, 167, 170, 172, 188, 190 

Platform stage, 470 

Plautus, 120 

Plays, Scripture, 27, 33, 48, 52, 90; 
by gilds, 35; morality, 39, 52, 
58, 90; saint’s, 39, 48, romances, 
1o1; heroic, 134, 172, 178; bur- 
lesque, 172; ‘‘well-made,’ 336; 
chronicle, 397; see also Drama 

Plot, 335, 440-441 

Plough and the Stars, The, 424 

Plutarch’s Lives, 105 

Poet, Sidney on, 113 

“Poet Squat,” 179 

Poetry, value of, xiv; how to study, 
xv-xvi, 434-435; purpose of, 310, 
378, 421 

, Age of [Old English], 22- 
24; chart of Age of, 15 

Poets’ Corner, 53, 298 

Poets laureate: Dryden, 178; Cib- 
ber, 185; appointment declined by 
Scott for Southey, 284; Words- 
worth, 293; Tennyson, 346; 
Bridges, 394 

Poitiers, battle of, 49 

Police protection, 160, 255, 262 

Politics, 143, 180, 258-259 

Poor: in the Renaissance, 73, 451; 
in Period of Classicism, 158; in 


Period of Liberalism, 319, 387, 
388, 389 

Pope, Alexander, 114, 150, 153, 154, 
156-157, 185, 186, 195, 197-201, 
213, 215, 226; on Addison, 205 

Pope, the, 21, 82, 296 

Population, 143, 158, 160 

Portsmouth, 359, 379 

Prelude, The, 292 

Pre-Raphaelites, 318, 
372 

Presbyterians, 132, 167, 169, 194, 
451; see also Covenanters 

Press gangs, 159 

Pretender, Old (Prince James 
Stuart; “James TT? )pierSor arsine 
182, 183, 209 

Pretender, Young (Charles Edward 
Stuart), 209, 285 

Prime minister, 169, 182 

Primum mobile, 41 

Princetown, 273 

Printing-press, 11, 66, 71, 250, 257 

Prisoner of Chillon, The, 307 

Pritchard, Mrs., 474 

Prometheus Unbound, 314 

Pronunciation, differences between 


325, 331-332, 


English and American, 3; in 
Middle English period, 34; in 
Renaissance, 71; in Period of 
Classicism, 157; in Period of 
Liberalism, 257-258 

Property rights in books, ideas, 
etc.: in Old English period, 23; 


in Middle English period, 33; in 
Renaissance, 69; in Period of 
Liberalism, 253-254 

Prose: defined, 429; decoration in, 
432-433; modern plays in, 4353 
kinds, with suggestions for study, 
437-442 

Prose, Age of [Old English], 25-27; 
chart of Age of, 15 

Protestantism, 65, 90, 131, 389, 402 

Prue (Mary Scurlock), 207, 208 

Pseudo-classic architecture, 129, 249, 
372, 459 

Pseudo-classicism in literature, 128, 
146, 147, 148, 150, 151, 179, 
197, 324 

Ptolemaic astronomy, 41 

Public schools, 26, 152, 254, 457 

Publication, see Book-production 
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Punch, 355, 356, 394, 422, 423 

Punctuation, 157, 258, 392 

Punishments: Middle English pe- 
riod, 40; in Renaissance, 73, 76; 
in Period of Classicism, 145, 159; 
in Period of Liberalism, 260, 271- 
272, 320 

Puritan, Age of Cavalier and, 130- 
142; chart of Age of Cavalier 
and, 78-79 f 

Puritans, encouraged education, 67; 
costume of, 80; Puritan coloring 
in translations of Bible, 88; 
Shakespeare’s father as a Puri- 
tan, 125; why ‘so zealled, “1375 
characteristics and parties, 132, 
133; opposed to theaters, 134, 
171; satirized in Restoration, 166, 
and suspected, 167, but continued 
numerous, 170; prosperous’ in 
business, 326, 390, 453; opposed 
to bear-baiting, 464 

Putney, 382 


Quakers, 133, 179, 453 
Quantitative verse, 106, 256, 418, 
Ce) 

Quarterly Review, The, 278, 279, 

285, 310, 317, 

Quartos, Shakespearean, 119, 122 
Quatrain, 431 

Quentin Durward, 286 


Racedown, 291 

Racine, Jean Baptiste, 146 

Radcliffe, Mrs. Ann, 219 

Radicals, 320 

Railroads, 261; Ruskin’s dislike 
f0h, 37038 0725. picture, 281 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 68, 93, 96, 
210-211 

Ralph Roister Doister, 91 

Rambler, The, 229 

Rape of the Lock, The, 198 

Raphael, 65, 331 

Rasselas, 229 

Reade, Charles, 213, 331 

Reading public: in Old English 
period, 23; in Middle English 
period, 32; in Renaissance, 67- 
68, 70; in Period of Classicism, 
Ts3-155) 179, 217; in Period of 
Liberalism, 250, 253-255 
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Realism, 325, 390, 391, 438; in 
drama, 335, 336, 396, 398; in 
staging, 468, 470, 474, 476 

Realistic literature, basis of judg- 
ment of, 438 

Reason, emphasis on in literature, 
66, 147, 324 

Reform, 143; humanitarian, 159, 
212-213; see also Parliamentary 
reform 

Reformation, 46, 50, 65, 67, 70, 82, 
139, 447, 452 

Religion as subject: in Old Eng- 
lish period, 14; in Age of poetry, 
23, 24; in Age of prose, 26; in 
Middle English period, 29-30; in 
Anglo-Norman age, 47, 48; in 
Age of Chaucer, 51; in Renais- 
sance, 66, 67, 70; in Age of 
experiment, 83, 87; in Age of 
Shakespeare, 94, 103; in Age of 
Milton, 130) [63T, 6135, 1375240 
Period of Classicism, 152; in Age 
of Dryden, 167; in Age of 
Johnson and Age of Words- 
worth, 247, 251, 271; in Age of 
Tennyson, 322, 327-328 

Religious poets (seventeenth cen- 
tury), 135 

Renaissance, period of the, 61-142; 
chart of Period of the, 78-79 

5s ine Ltaly: 62-655 (Chaticer 

and, 53; Browning and, 351, 

353 


. in England, 65, 66; 70, 

139, 145, 146, 147, 457 

, spirit of, 63, 65, 147, 250 

Restoration, Age of the, or Age of 
Dryden, 166-179; chart of Age 
of, 164-165; stage and theater of, 
172 

Revival of learning, see New learn- 
ing 

Rewards of authorship: in Old Eng- 
lish period, 23; in Middle English 
period, 32; in Renaissance, 68; in 
Period of Classicism, 153-154, 
184; in Period of Liberalism, 
253-254 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 144, 227, 
230, 231 

Rhodes scholars, 460 

Rhythm, 430 
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Richard I, ‘Cour de 
286, 453 

Richard II, 50, 51 

Richard III, ‘‘Crookback,” 81, 120 

Richardson, Samuel, 217-218 

Richter, Jean Paul, 339 

Rime, 178, 433 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner, The, 
294, 296, 432 

Rime-royal, 51 

Ring and the Book, The, 353 

Rivals, The, 220 

Rivers, important for literature, 8 

Roads: in Middle English period, 
35, 38-39; in Renaissance, 73; in 
Period of Classicism, 160; in 
Period of Liberalism, 261 

Rob Roy, 285 

Robertson, Thomas W., 336 

Robin Hood, 45, 58, 285 

Robinson Crusoe, 191 

Roman Catholic Church, 
chooses instead of 
garb of, used in Scripture plays, 
27; in Middle English period, 
29, 30, 37; loss of authority in 
Renaissance, 64; separation of 
England from, 82; plots against 
Elizabeth, 84, 93; English ver- 
sion of Bible, 88; fear of in 
England, 89; morality plays on, 
90; represented in The Faerie 
Queene, 109; in Age of Milton, 
130, 131, 133; in Age of Dryden, 
167, 168, 176, 177; represented 
in The Hind and the Panther, 
179, and The Tale of a Tub, 194; 
suspected in new Prayerbook, 389; 


Lion,” 45, 


England 


cathedrals designed for services 
of, 447; mass of, 452 
Roman Catholic authors after the 


Reformation: More, 87; Crashaw, 
136; Dryden, 177; Pope, 197; 
Newman, 329; Belloc, 417; Ches- 
terton, 419; Thompson, 425 
Roman Catholics, disabilities of, 
92; Gunpowder Plot and, 92; dis- 
abilities increased, 93; Spanish 
match and, 130; Gordon riots, 
211, 213; disabilities repealed, 
272; Wordsworth’s opposition to 
repeal, 292 
Romance as 


subject: in Anglo- 


Celtic miorsse 


Norman age, 47; in Age of 
Chaucer, 51; in Fifteenth cen- 
tury, 59-60; in Age of experiment, 
2; in Age of Shakespeare, 96, 
100, I0I, 102, 104, 105; in Age 
of Johnson, 219; in Age of 
Wordsworth, 277; in Age of Ten- 


nyson, 329, 332; Yesterday and 
To-Day, 391 
Romans, 20, 46 


Romanticism, in gardening, 149; in 
literature, defined, 150; signs of, 
213-216; Gray and, %2235)) Scott 
and, 284; Oxford Movement and, 
322; in Age of Tennyson, 324 


Romanticism, Age of (Age of 
Wordsworth), 268-318; chart of 
age of, 266-267 

Romeo and Juliet, 98, 120, 296, 
297 


Romola, 364, 367-378 
Rosalind (Spenser’s), 107, 108 


Rossetti, Christina, 333 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 58, 331, 
332; Browning and, 352; Mere- 


dith and, 380; Swinburne and, 
382; Yeats and, 426 

Rotten boroughs, 182, 211, 269, 270, 
271; see also Parliamentary re- 
form 

Round Table, 60 

Roundheads, see Puritans 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 274 

Rowley, Thomas, 215 

Royalty payment for 
335 

Rugby, 457; Arnold at, 376; Brooke 
at, 418 

Ruskin, John, 
375, 387 

Russell, George William, 424 

Rydal Mount, 292 


playwrights, 


328, 368, 369-374, 


Sackville, Sir Thomas, 91 

St. Joan, 402 

Samoa, 384, 385 

Samson Agonistes, 142 

Sandhurst, 420 

Sanitation: in Middle English 
period, 37, 39; in Renaissance, 74, 
76; in Period of Classicism, 153, 
160 

Sardou, Victorien, 336 
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Sartor Resartus, 340 
Sassoon, Siegfried, 395 
Satire: 


in Anglo-Norman age, 47; 
in Age of Chaucer, 51, 52; in 
Age of Shakespeare, 102; in 
Period of Classicism, 157; in Age 
of Dryden, 171, 172; in Age of 
Pope, 184, 186, 187; in Age of 
Johnson, 218; in Age of Words- 
worth, 277; in Age of Tennyson, 
327; Yesterday and To-Day, 390 


Saxe-Coburg, Prince Albert of, 319; 


royal family changes name_ to 
Windsor, 386 
SERCO Si Oh, nin I LY a, ISIN 


43; see also Anglo-Saxons 


Scandinavian influence, 47, 223, 333, 


336 


Scarborough, 161 

Scenery, 5, 471, 473 

Scenes from Clerical Life, 366 
Schiller, 


Johann Christoph Fried- 
rich von, 84 


Schlegel, August Wilhelm von, 274 
School for Scandal, The, 220 
Schools, 26, 151, 152, 251 

Science: in Old English period, 17- 


.18; in Middle English period, 
32; in Renaissance, 68; in Period 
of Classicism, 152-153; in Period 
of Liberalism, 246-247, 252, 324, 
326, 327-328, 389, 390, 392 


Scotland, scenery of, 5; in history: 


Old English period, 20; Middle 
English period, 45; Renaissance, 
61, 83-84, 94, 1313; Period of 
Classicism, 143, 144, 168-169, 
181, 209-210; 2923 national 
Church of, 451 
Scotland in literature: importance, 


4; in Middle English period, 32, 
58; in Renaissance, 85; Johnson 
on, 228, 230; see also Burns, 
Scott, Carlyle, Stevenson, Barrie 


Scott, Sir Walter, 45, 85, 96, 133, 


184, 170, 213, 219, 254, 274, 276, 
280, 282-286, 307, 3271, 447; on 
Burns, 241; on Austen, 288; on 
Byron, 308 


Scribe, Eugéne, 335, 336 

Scriblerus Club, 195, 199 

Scripture plays, see Plays, Scrip- 
ture 
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Seaman, Sir Owen, 394 
Seneca, 91, 100 
Sentimentality, 217, 218, 219, 280, 


326, 336 

Sesame and Lilies, 373 

Settlements, university, 323, 373, 
387 

Seven Lamps of Architecture, The, 
372 


Severn, 20 

Severn, Joseph, 316, 317 

Sex in literature, 327, 393 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Coo- 
per, Earl of, 166, 168, 179 

Shakespeare, Age of, 93-129; chart 
of Age of, 78-79 

Shakespeare, William, xiv, 45, 50, 
53, 57, 69, 81, 100, 117-127, 336, 
352, 463; freedom in language, 
71; sources for the plays, 89, 104, 
105, 127; clowns of, 90; on read- 
ing, 92; Sonnets, 97, 125-126, 
431, 432; predecessors of, 99; 
contemporaries of, 102; reputa- 
tion of, 117-119; early editions of, 
119-120; works, how dated, 120; 
summaries of principal plays, 
120-124; portrait of, 123; anec- 
dotal life of, 124-127; successors 
of, 134; Theobald’s and Pope’s 
editions, 200; omitted in the list 
of Addison’s greatest English 
poets, 203; idolatry of, 219, 274, 
401; Johnson’s edition of, 230; 
Coleridge on, 274, 277, 296-297; 
imitations of, 280; monument to 
in Westminster Abbey, 298, 447; 
Shaw and, 401; Conrad and, 
403; Masefield and, 415; Butler 
and, 418; characterization of, 439; 
plays at Inns of Court, 461; stag- 
ing of plays, 467-476, passim 

Shaw, George Bernard, 57, 391, 
396, 397, 398, 401-402; Meredith 
and, 380; Hardy and, 400; Davies 


and, 419; Granville-Barker and, 
421; Hankin and, 422 
She Stoops to Conquer, 234, 237 


Sheffield, a19 

Shelley, Vercy Bysshe, 254, 274, 
277, 278, 279, 280, 311-314; 
Byron and, 309; on poetry, 310; 
Keats and, 316, 317, 318; Brown- 


INDEX 


ing and, 352; Yeats and, 426 

Shelton, Thomas, 105 

Shenstone, William, 151 

Shepherd’s Calendar, The, 107 

Sheraton, Thomas, 144 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 
396 

Shires, 7 

Shirley, James, 134, 135, 461 

Shorey, Paul, on reading, 80 

Short story, 393-394, 407, 438 

Shropshire, 415, 422 

Shropshire Lad, The, 422 

Siddons, Sarah, 473 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 68, 97, 104, 
105, 112-118, 146,:-1483 5 Spenser 
and, 106, 107 

Silas Marner, 367 

Silver Box, The, 414 

Simultaneous staging, 467-468 

Sinjohn, John, 413 

Sinn Feiners, 388 

Sir Charles Grandison, 217 

Sir Gawayn and the Green Knight, 
51 


220, 


Sitwell, Edith, Osbert, Sacheverell, 
396, 424 

Skelton, John, 86 

Slavery, 271, 319, 344 

Sligo, 426 


Smith, Sidney, 278 

Smollett, Tobias, 219; on Johnson, 
224 

Socialism, 248, 323, 332, 387, 401, 
419 

Solicitor, 462 

Somersby, 346 

Sonnet: Petrarch, 64; Wyatt, 89; 
Surrey, 90; conventions of, 97; 
Elizabethan cycles, 97; Spenser’s, 
108; Sidney’s, 112-113; Shake- 
speare’s, 125-126; Milton, 138; in 
Period of Liberalism, 256, 274, 
431 

Sound, effects of in poetry, 433 

South Sea Bubble, 183 

Southampton, Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of, 125 

Southey, Robert, 181, 275-276; poet 
laureate, 284; Coleridge and, 295, 
296; bust in Westminster Abbey, 
298; Byron and, 307 
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Spain, 83, 84, 93, 96, 130, 182, 183 

Special means of emphasis in poetry, 
432-433 

Spectator, The, 203, 204, 207, 229 

Spectators on the stage, Elizabethan, 
468, 469, 471; eighteenth century, 


4 
Speltthe, 4, 157, 258 


Spencer, Herbert, 366, 368 

Spenser, Edmund, 54, 60, 85, 97, 
99, 106-109, 135; Keats and, 315- 
316; Doughty and, 420; Yeats 
and, 426 

Spenserian stanza, 185, 276, 431 

Sports, 259, 462-466 

Squire, 31, 454 

Squire, John Collings, 394, 424 

Staffordshire, 411 

Stage, English, 466-476 

Stage settings, 265, 334, 442, 466- 


476, passim 

Stanza, 431 

Steele, Sir Richard, 185, 186, 202, 
203, 204, 206-208, 224 

Stella (Esther Johnson), 192, 195, 
196 

Stella (Lady Rich), 

Stephens, James, 424 

Sterne, Laurence, 218 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 57, ' 213, 
273, 278, 383-385, 422 

Stevenson, William, 91 

Stoke Newington, 191 

Stoke Poges, 222, 223 

Stones of Venice, The, 372 

Strachey, Giles Lytton, 425 

Stratford on Avon, 117 

Strawberry Hill, 219 

Streatham Park, 231 

Street: in Middle English period, 
35, 39; in Renaissance, 44, 74; 
in Period of Classicism, 160, 2273 
in Period of Liberalism, 261, 262 

Stuarts, 84, 94, 147; see names of 
individual rulers (lists, 79, 165) 
and see Pretender 

Subject-matter: in Age of poetry, 
23; in Age of prose, 26; in 
Anglo-Norman age, 47; in Age 
of Chaucer, 51-52; in Fifteenth 
century, 58-60; in Renaissance, 
69-70; in Age of experiment, 85, 


112-113 
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86, 89, 92; in Age of Shake- 
speare, 96-97, 103; in Age of 
Milton, 131, 135, 137; in Period 
of Classicism, 154-157; in Age 
of Dryden, 170-173; in Age of 
Pope, 184-186; in Age of John- 
son, 213-219; in Period of Liber- 
alism, 256; in Age of Words- 
worth, 273-275; in Age of Ten- 
nyson, 324-328; Yesterday and 
To:-Day, 392 4 

Suckling, Sir John, 135, 136 

Suffolk, 132 

Suggestions for study, of literature 
in general, xv-xvi; of verse, 434; 
of lyrics, 434-435; of drama, 436- 
437; of description, 437; of ora- 
tions, 437; of essays, 437; of 
narratives, 438-442 

Sunday observance, 166, 259, 371, 
464 

Superstitions in Middle English’ 
period, 40-41; in the Renaissance, 
68; in Period of Classicism, 153; 
Collins on, 214 

Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of, 
68, 89, 97 

Sussex, 417, 418, 423 

Swift, Jonathan, 192-196; on De- 
foe, 190; on Addison, 205 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 60, 
332, 380, 382, 423 

Swinnerton, Frank, 421, 425 

Symbolism, 337, 391 

Synge, John Millington, 425 

Synod of Whitby, 21 


Table equipment: in Middle English 
period, 40; in Renaissance, 76; 
in Period of Classicism, 162 

Tale of a Tub, The, 194 

Tale of Two Cities, A, 363 

Talisman, The, 286 

Taming of the Shrew, The, 120 

Tatler, The, 203, 207 

Taylor, Jeremy, 137, 303 

Tempest, The, 122, 178 

Temple, Sir William, 152, 193, 194 

Tennyson, Age of, 319-385; chart 
of Age of, 266-267 

Tennyson, Alfred, 26, 43, 60, 84, 
281, 325, 346-349; on Chaucer, 
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54; on Milton, 139; Hunt on, 
278; Keats and, 318; Byron and, 
309; Pre-Raphaelites and, 332; 
Fitzgerald and, 333; Palgrave and, 
333; plays of, 334; Carlyle and, 
342; Thackeray and, 355; on Mere- 
dith, 380; pseudo-Tennysonian 
characteristics, 390; Gibson and, 
421; Noyes and, 424 

Term-times at universities, 460 


| Terry, Ellen, 476 


Test Act, 168, 272 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, 184, 
187, 213, 273, 325, 331, 354-357, 
426, 462; on Swift, 193; Field- 
ing and, 218; Robertson and, 335; 
Dickens and, -355, 360 

Theaters: Elizabethan, 107, 468-471: 
public, 92; the Theater, 92; Black- 
friars, 117, 469; Globe, 117, 231, 
469; private, 469; Restoration, 
172; Eighteenth century, 213, 471- 
474: Major, 473; minor, 333; 
Covent Garden, 185, 280; Drury 
Lane, 185, 186, :208, 220, 226, 
229, 231, 237, 280, 297; play- 
bill, Goodman’s Fields, 472; 
Nineteenth century, 280, 474-476: 
London Independent, 401; Court, 
421; Lyceum, 476; Old Vic, 476; 
Abbey Theater, Dublin, 397, 420, 
422, 423, 424, 425, 426; Bir- 
mingham, 420; Manchester, 397 

, war of, 126; closing of, 
132, 134; meal. hours and, 264; 
bear-baiting and, 464; perform- 
ances in, 471-473, passim; apron 
in, 265, 473, 474; pit in, 265; 
proscenium arch in, 471, 473, 
474 

Thompson, Francis, 394, 425 

Thomson, James, 185, 298 

Thrale, Mrs., 230, 231 

“Three-decker’’ novels, 253 

“Thrums,” 405 

Times, London, 216, 394 

‘Topacco, 9°76) ir, 162; 2645-200; 
348 

Tom Jones, History of, 218 

Tory party, 160, 169, 180, 181, 182, 
Te, eS NOL Suey Pporer neh Pytey 
320 
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Tottel’s Miscellany, 89 

Tournament, 454 

Tourney, 454, 459 

Tractarian Movement, 322 

Trade-unions, 158, 259, 269, 
387 

Trafalgar, battle of, 268 

Tragedy, 435; first regular English, 
91; domestic, 102; Elizabethan ro- 
mantic, 173; modern bourgeois, 
186 

Tragedy of Nan, The, 416 

Tragi-comedy, 101 

Transept, 30, 445, 447 

Translations into English: in Old 
English period, 24, 26; in Middle 
English period, 47, 50, 51, 59-60; 
in Renaissance, 74, 88, 105; in 
Period of Classicism, 154, 2153 
in Period of Liberalism, 333 

Transportation, see Roads 

Traveller, The, 236 

Trelawney, Edward John, 313, 314 

Trial by jury, 43 

Tribe of Ben, 129 

Triolet, 256, 432 

Tristram Shandy, 218 

Trollope, Anthony, 259, 

“Tubes (262 

Tudor architecture, 61, 62, 146 

Tudors, 57, 81, 94; see also names 
of individual rulers (list, 79) 

Turgenev, Ivan, 393 

_ Twain, Mark, 57, 81, 408 

Tweed River, 284. 

Twelfth Night, 121, 461 

Twickenham, 150, 185, 195, 197, 
200, 219 

Tyler, Wat, 50 

Tyndale, William, 88 


323, 


271, S831 


Udall, Nicholas, or 

Uniformity in language, see English 
language, standards in 

Unifying purpose in narratives, 438 

Union Debating Society, 460 

Union of England and _ Ireland, 
Py GEM ROE ESS 

Union of England and Scotland, 
181, 183 

Unionists, 322 


504 


Unities of time, place, and action, 
> 


91, 435 
Universities, 31, 35, 45, 68, 152, 


458-461 
University wits, 99 A 
Unwin, Mrs., 215 


“Ursa Major,” 224 


Utopia, 87, 345 
Uttoxeter, 225 


Vailima, 384 


Valenciennes stage, 467 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, 173 

‘Vanessa’ (Hester Vanhomrigh), 
193, 195 


Vanity Fair, 268, 273, 327, 357 
Vaugh’n, Henry, 135 
Verse, 


defined, 429; patterns of, 

429; rhythms of, 430; lines, 430- 
431; meter, 431; stanzas, 431- 
432; free verse, 256, 395 

Vestris, Madame, 474 

Vicar, vicarage, 453 

Vicar of Wakefield, The, 234, 
236 

Victoria, 386, 319 

Villages and village life, 6, 35, 


158, 233; see also Country life 
Villeins, 35, 50; see also Peasants 
Villiers, George, see Buckingham 
Vinci, Leonardo da, 65 
Virgil, 146, 179 
Vision of Piers 

51-52 
Vocabulary, English and American, 

4 


Plowman, The, 


Wales, 5, 44, 57, 61 


Wallace, William, 44 
Wall-coverings: in Middle English 
period, 38; in Renaissance, 76; 


in Period of Classicism, 162 


Waller, Edmund, 136-137, 148 
Walpole, Horace, 218, 219, 222, 
298, 425 


Walpole, Hugh, 425 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 153, 182, 186, 
210, 219 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, 93 

Walton, Izaak, 137 

War of the Roses, 57, 65 


War, World, 386, 388, 395, 398: 


Shaw 
408; 


Kipling and, 
Masefield 
and, 415, 416; Blunder and, 417; 
Brooke and, 418; Dunsany and, 


and, 402% 
Wells and, 410; 


go; Gibson ands azn; 

and, 423; Walpole and, 425 
Waterloo, battle of, 268 
Watts, Isaac, 185 : 
Watts-Dunton, Theodore, 382 - 
Waverley novels, 2, 284-286 
Waverley, 285 ? 
Way of the World, The, 474 


Webster, John, 102 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, 
Duke of, 268, 269, 272 

“Well-made” play, 396-397 

Wells, Herbert George, 253, 391, 


409-410, 422 

Wesley, John, 212 

Wesleyans, see Methodism 

Wessex, 23, 26, (345 43> 303» 
400 : 

Westbrook, Harriet, 312 

What Every Woman Knows, 406 

Whigs, 169, 170, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
190, 194, 203, 211, 239, 270, 278, 
320 

Whistler, James McNeill, 

Vihitman, Walt, 419, 422 

Wilberforce, William, 271 

Wilde, Oscar, 390, 425-426; 
Kipling, 407 

Wilkes, John, 211 

William I, 26, 43 

William JII (of Orange), 168, 160, 
180, 272 

William IV, 319 

Wilson, John, 278 

Wiltshire, 202 

Winchester, 26, 288, 317, 376, 457 

Windsor Castle, 58 

Winter's Tale, The, 

Wit and Science, 90 

Witchcraft, 40, 47, 

Wither, George, 136 

“Wizard of the North,” 

Wolfe, James, 210 

Wollstonecraft, Mary, 270 

Wolsey, Cardinal Thomas, 


22 


22, 


373 


on 


122 
68 


28 


2 


81 


Milne 
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Women: in Middle English period, 
448, 454, 455, 462; in Renais- 
sance, 67, 90; in Period of Clas- 
sicism, 151; Period of Liberal- 
ism, 251, 279; as actors, 474 

Woolf, Virginia, 426 


Words: English and American, 4; 
Old English, 17; Middle English, 
32, 34; in Renaissance, 71-72; 
controversial, in translations of 
the Bible, 88; in ‘poetic’ 
diction, 156, 275; Period of Clas- 
sicism, 156, 157; in Period of 
Liberalism, 258 


Wordsworth, Age of, 268-318; chart 


of Age of, 266-267; opinion of 
Shakespeare in Age of, 118 
Wordsworth, Dorothy, 289, 291 


Wordsworth, William, 254, 274, 280, 
289-293; on Milton, 139; Hunt 
and, 278; Hazlitt and, 279; Cole- 


ridge and, 294, 296, 297; De- 
Quincey and, 303; Byron and, 
307; Browning and, 352 

Working classes, 158, 184, 249-250, 
259, 268, 320, 321, 323, 3273 
see also Craftsmen 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 129, 144, 
160, 261, 459 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 68, 89, 97 

Wycherley, William, 173, 198 

Wyclif, John, 50, 88 

Yates, Mrs., 475 

Yeats, William Butler, 394, 426; 
Dunsany and, 420; Lady Gregory 
and, 422; Masefield and, 415; 
Synge and, 425 

Yeoman, 31, 35, 50 

Yesterday and To-day, 386-426; 
chart of, 266-267; opinion of 
Shakespeare at this time, 119 

York, 35, 57, 445 

Yorkshire, 285, 3306, 361, s425 


Young, Dr. Edward, 214 


Zola, Emile, 393 


Zutphen, battle of, 113 
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